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REDMOND  OF  THE  SEVENTH 


CHAPTER  I 


REDMOND   ENTERS    '* NINETY" 


Before  New  York  had  extended  her 
streets  and  pushed  her  soHd  blocks  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  hmits  of  her  island 
domain,  before  she  looked  eagerly  across 
the  river  straits  to  see  what  new  territory  she 
might  best  annex,  Public  School  *'  Ninety  " 
stood  very  far  up  town. 

At  the  time  this  story  opens,  Ninety  was 
a  new  building,  solid,  square,  substantial, 
five  stories  high,  and  resting  on  a  founda- 
tion that  the  initiated  said  cost  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  For  this  foundation  was 
that  laid  for  a  new  court-house  in  the  days 
of  the  ^*  Tweed  Ring."  When  the  plun- 
dered citizens  at  last  drove  out  that  band 
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of  official  thieves,  the  new  court-house  re- 
mained at  its  foundation  stage  a  long  time  ; 
then  a  new  public  school  was  needed  at 
that  end  of  the  city,  and  the  structure  of 
Ninety  rose  upon  it. 

The  building  had  three  departments,  a 
Male  and  Female  Grammar  and  a  "  mixed" 
Primary.  The  first  of  these  occupied  the 
fourth  floor,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Haverill,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
successful  principals  in  the  city. 

He  sat  at  his  desk  writing,  the  only 
person  in  the  assembly-room,  a  room  where 
nearly  a  thousand  boys  could  be  seated  at 
one  time.  A  low  murmur  sounded  through 
it,  the  hum  of  recitations  going  on  in 
the  invisible  class-rooms.  Occasionally  the 
hum  deepened,  as  a  door  opened  or  closed 
and  a  boy  tiptoed  softly  through  the  room. 
But  Mr.  Haverill  was  having  a  period  of  the 
undisturbed  quiet  that  his  soul  loved,  and 
he  frowned  a  little  when  the  doors  on 
either  side  of  the  platform,  which  led  to  the 
main  stairway,  opened  simultaneously. 

Through  that  on  the  right  came  a  lady, 
accompanied  by  a  handsome,  well-built  boy 
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of  fifteen  ;  through  that  on  the  left  a  youth 
two  or  three  years  older.  The  latter  bowed 
politely  to  Mr.  Haverill,  and  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  long  seats  that  filled  the  as- 
sembly-room. 

The  principal  rose  to  greet  the  lady, 
whom  he  invited  to  occupy  one  of  the 
chairs  on  the  platform,  she  in  turn  request- 
ing the  lad,  in  a  low  tone,  to  remain  where 
he  was. 

"  You  wish  to  enter  your  son  as  a  pupil, 
I  presume  ? "  said  Mr.  Haverill,  opening  the 
register  on  the  desk  before  him. 

**  He  is  not  my  son,"  said  the  visitor, 
**  but  has  been  sent  to  board  with  me  in 
order  that  he  may  attend  the  city  schools. 
He  has  never  been  under  much  control." 

"  Evidently  not,"  said  Mr.  Haverill,  ob- 
serving the  boy  rather  grimly. 

He  was  walking  about  the  room,  calmly 
examining  anything  that  attracted  his  at- 
tention. One  window  was  open  ;  he  looked 
down  into  the  yard  awhile,  and  then  cross- 
ing the  room,  raised  the  one  opposite, 
rested  his  elbows  on  the  sill  and  gazed 
down  the  street.     The  youth  who  had  en- 
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tered  at  the  same  moment  was  secretly 
amused.  He,  too,  was  a  stranger  to  Ninety, 
but  familiar  with  the  discipline  of  city 
schools,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  an  unheard  of 
thing  for  a  boy  to  wander  so  nonchalantly 
about  the  assembly-room  in  the  presence  of 
the  principal. 

''  Yes,  that  is  the  reason  his  father  is  so 
anxious  to  have  him  under  the  strict  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools,"  said  the  lady. 
*'  The  teachers  in  the  vicinity  of  their  home 
could  do  nothing  with  him.  I  do  not  think 
he  is  vicious  ;  only  headstrong  and  high- 
tempered." 

''  Not  the  best  of  qualifications  for  a 
student,"  observed  Mr.  Haverill,  dr>'ly. 
"Will  you  wait  while  I  examine  him  and 
assign  him  to  a  class  ? " 

"  Is  it  necessary  ?" 

Receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  she 
took  her  leave,  stopping  on  the  way  out  to 
say,  "  Now,  John,  do  be  a  good  boy,  and  I 
am  sure  this  gentleman  will  be  kind  to  you." 

The  boy  nodded  carelessly  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 

"  Come     here,    sir,"    said    Mr.   Haverill. 
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The  lad  obeyed,  first  stopping  to  close  the 
window.  He  stepped  briskly  up  on  the 
platform  and  Mr.  Haverill  motioned  him 
back.  ''  Pupils  do  not  come  up  here  unless 
invited." 

The  brown  eyes  that  returned  his  pene- 
trating look  were  dark  and  bright  by  turns. 
The  principal  had  never  seen  a  pair  that 
met  his  own  so  steadily.  He  drew  his 
chair  to  the  desk  and  took  up  a  pen. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  answer  was,  *'  John  Redmond." 

"Age?" 

"  I  shall  be  fifteen  in  November." 

"Your  father's  occupation  ?" 

"  He  is  a  cattle  dealer." 

"  His  residence  ?     Yours  ?" 

"  I  board  with  Mrs.  Sturtevant  on  125th 
Street." 

Mr.  Haverill  wiped  his  pen,  closed  the 
book,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "Well, 
Master  Redmond,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you 
know?" 

"  About  books  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

"About  books,  of  course,"  said  Mr. 
Haverill  bending  his  brows. 
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it  T  ', 


I  Ve  been  through  the  Sixth  Reader  half 
a  dozen  times ;  finished  Guyot's  Interme- 
diate Geography  and  United  States'  History 

last  term,  and "  he  hesitated. 

**  What  have  you  done  in  arithmetic  ?" 
"  Not   much,"    said   the    boy.     "  I   never 
liked  it." 

**  H'm — we  grade  mainly  on  that."  He 
tested  the  lad's  knowledge  of  the  studies 
he  had  mentioned,  by  a  few  rapid  ques- 
tions, then  sent  him  to  a  seat  with  a  slate 
and  some  problems,  and  beckoned  the  other 
youth  to  his  side.  In  the  midst  of  their 
conversation,  the  first  lad  called  across  the 
back  of  half  a  dozen  benches, 

"How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel  ?" 
''  Have  you  never  learned  that  ? "  Mr. 
Haverill  asked,  after  a  moment  of  stern 
silence,  during  which  the  questioner  twirled 
his  pencil,  unconscious  of  having  committed 
any  offence. 

"We  always  turn  back  to  the  tables  to 
look  for  those  queer  things,"  said  Redmond, 
meditatively  biting  the  end  of  the  pencil. 
"  It  was  on  page  128  in  my  book ;  it  may  be 
different  in  yours." 
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The  youth  on  the  platform  turned  his 
head  to  strangle  a  laugh  with  a  cough,  and 
Mr.  Haverill,  after  another  stern  pause, 
gave  the  required  information,  adding, 
"  When  you  desire  to  address  a  question  to 
your  teacher,  young  man,  either  approach 
him  and  ask  it  politely,  or  raise  your  hand 
and  wait  till  his  attention  is  called  to  you." 

**  You  might  not  have  seen  me  for  half 
an  hour,  you  were  so  busy  talking,"  said 
Redmond,  and  the  youth  on  the  platform 
strangled  another  laugh. 

But  presently  the  worker's  serene  self- 
confidence  showed  signs  of  being  disturbed. 
With  both  hands  thrust  into  his  thick 
brown  hair,  he  frowned  over  the  slate,  and 
when  he  finally  brought  it  to  Mr.  Haverill 
he  was  flushed  and  annoyed. 

"They  put  such  silly  things  in  arithme- 
tic," he  said  impatiently.  **  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  man's  trading  a  bin  of  wheat  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide  and  two  and  one  half 
feet  deep,  worth  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  a  bushel,  for  sheep  at  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  head  ?  " 

*'  And  pray,  sir,  how  would  you  go  to  per- 
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form  such  a  business  transaction  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Haverill. 

*'  I  'd  sell  the  wheat  and  buy  the  sheep," 
Redmond  answered  promptly.  Then  see- 
ing the  amused  expression  on  the  other  lad's 
face  and  the  quizzical  one  on  Mr.  Haverill's, 
he  colored  and  grew  sullen. 

"Your  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  very 
deficient  for  a  boy  of  your  age,"  said  Mr. 
Haverill  glancing  over  the  slate.  ''  With  a 
little  greater  proficiency  in  that,  you  might 
have  entered  the  Fifth  grade  ;  as  it  is,  you 
must  fall  back  into  the  Sixth.  And  the 
Sixth,"  he  added  to  himself,  as  he  rose  and 
motioned  to  the  boy  to  follow  him,  "  is 
about  the  worst  possible  place  for  you  at 
present,  young  man." 

Four  narrow,  winding,  stone  stairways 
wound  up  to  the  five  floors  of  Ninety. 
Those  on  the  west  side  led  down  to  the 
girls'  play-room  ;  those  on  the  east  to  that  of 
the  boys  ;  and  each  sex  kept  religiously  to 
its  own.  At  the  head  of  the  rear  stairway, 
two  class-rooms,  Nos.  5  and  6,  faced  each 
other.  Just  inside  of  the  assembly-room  was 
the  door  of  No.  7,  the  room  itself  separated 
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from  the  assembly-room  by  rolling  doors. 
Redmond  looked  up  at  the  number  as  he 
passed  it,  little  thinking  how  closely  it  was 
to  be  connected  with  his  future  school  his- 
tory. 

There  was  the  sound  of  much  confusion 
in  No.  6,  even  before  the  door  was  opened. 
Voices  were  distinctly  audible,  slates  and 
desks  rattled,  feet  moved  uneasily  over  the 
floor.  The  noise  ceased  at  once  when  Mr. 
Haverill  entered,  but  the  careless  attitudes 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  untidy  appearance 
of  the  room  showed  a  lack  of  discipline 
fatal  to  good  order. 

Disapproval  flashed  through  the  princi- 
pal's glasses  as  he  turned  them  from  the 
class  to  the  teacher.  "  I  have  brought  you 
a  new  pupil,  Mrs.  May,"  he  said,  "  Master 
John  Redmond." 

"  Dear  me,  another  one  !  "  said  Mrs.  May 
mournfully.  "The  class  is  so  large  al- 
ready." 

"  Fifth  has  six  more  on  its  register  than 
yours,  now,"  said  Mr.  Haverill,  turning  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  But  there 's   such  a  difference    in    the 
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classes,"  sighed  Mrs.  May.     "  Mine  is  really 
the  worst  in  the  department." 

''It    has    that   preeminence,    I   believe." 
Mr.  Haverill  bowed  ironically  and  departed. 

In  justice  to  him,  it  must  be  said  that  he 
had  made  every  effort  to  sustain  Mrs.  May's 
authority  and  assist  her  in  maintaining 
order,  but  as  he  told  his  vice-principal,  it 
was  *'  like  propping  up  a  tow  string."  Here 
was  the  one  weak  spot  in  his  otherwise 
smoothly-running  school  machinery  ; — this 
amiable,  inefficient  lady,  appointed  to  her 
position  through  the  influence  of  relatives, 
and  without  sufficient  force  of  character 
to  make  herself  respected  by  the  young 
rogues  under  her  care. 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  as 
Mr.  Haverill  left  the  room,  but  the  boys  had 
seen  her  in  tears  too  often  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  sight,  and  they  merely  took 
advantage  of  her  momentary  blindness  to 
wink  and  grimace  at  the  newcomer,  chal- 
lenge him  to  fight,  and  make  such  audible 
inquiries  as  ''How  are  you,  hayseed?" 
"What's  the  price  of  oats?"  "Does  your 
mammy  know  you  're  out  ?  "  etc.     Redmond 
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glanced  scornfully  over  the  riotous  group. 
The  boy  who  had  not  been  cowed  by  Mr. 
Haverill,  was  not  likely  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  noisy  Sixth. 

**  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  have  a  seat, 
Redmond,"  sighed  Mrs.  May,  brushing 
away  her  tears.  ''  Move  over,  Eagleson, 
and  let  him  sit  there  with  you.  You  won't  ? 
Why,  John  Eagleson,  you  will,  too  !  Move 
over  at  once,  or  I  shall  send  you  to  Mr. 
Haverill.  He  is  a  bad  boy,  Redmond  ;  I 
hope  you  will  set  him  a  good  example.  Oh, 
my!" 

For  as  Redmond  was  making  his  way  to 
the  seat  she  had  pointed  out,  Ted  O'Grady, 
largest  and  roughest  of  the  lads,  caught  his 
coat  and,  chuckling,  held  him  back.  Red- 
mond made  one  effort  to  free  himself,  and 
not  succeeding,  turned  and  cuffed  O'Grady 
soundly.  Instantly  O'Grady  was  on  his  feet 
to  return  the  blow,  when  Mrs.  May  threw 
herself  between  them  with  a  shriek,  and 
ordered  them  both  to  the  principal. 

Mr.  Haverill,  still  engaged  with  the  youth 
on  the  platform,  looked  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  annoyance. 
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"  Very  well,  I  will  attend  to  them,"  he  said, 
when  Mrs.  May  had  made  her  breathless 
report.  The  expressive  glance  he  cast  at 
the  door  of  her  class-room  filled  with  grin- 
ning spectators,  sent  her  hurrying  back. 

"  This  is  creditable  business  for  the  Gram- 
mar department,  isn't  it  I  "  he  said,  turn- 
ing sharply  on  the  culprits.  "What  was  the 
trouble  ?    You  first,  O'Grady." 

*'  He  struck  me,"  muttered  O'Grady  ;  ''hit 
me  as  hard  as  ever  he  could." 

"  Not  much  !  I  should  have  knocked  you 
over  if  I  had,"  retorted  Redmond.  "  He 
caught  hold  of  my  coat  and  would  n't  let  me 
go  to  my  seat." 

"You  should  have  reported  him  to  your 
teacher,  and  not  have  taken  matters  into 
your  own  hands." 

"I  do  n't  tattle.  Besides  it  would  have 
done  no  good.  She  's  afraid  to  tackle  him. 
I  'm  not." 

Mr.  Haverill  caught  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  gave  him  a  sudden  shake.  "  Under- 
stand, young  man,"  he  said  in  his  deepest 
tones,  "  that  when  punishment  is  needed 
here,  either  I  or  the  teacher  will  administer 
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it.  Go  back  to  your  class-room,  O'Grady  ; 
treat  a  newcomer  more  civilly  next  time. 
As  for  you,  Redmond,  you  may  stay  out  here 
with  me  the  rest  of  the  morning,  thinking 
over  what  I  have  said,  until  you  are  sure  you 
can  remember  it." 

And  John  Redmond  knew  from  that  mo- 
ment that  the  keen-eyed  principal  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  him  with  little  favor. 

In  fact  he  began  his  school  life  at  Ninety 
under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  pos- 
sible for  a  boy  of  his  temperament — one 
who  could  be  controlled  chiefly  through  his 
sense  of  honor,  his  affections  and  his  pride. 

These  untoward  influences  were  to  meet 
their  first  check  from  the  youth  who  had 
entered  Ninety  at  the  same  moment  with 
himself,  and  whose  early  experiences  we  will 
now  follow. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  NEW  SENIOR 

It  was  the  day  and  hour  for  rhetorical 
exercises  in  the  First  grade,  and  Wiland,  the 
class  genius,  was  reading  an  essay. 

"  As  the  ranks  in  front  wavered  and  broke, 
and  many,  terror-stricken,  fled,  the  com- 
mander of  the  brigade  was  heard  shouting 
'  Steady,  boys,  steady  ! '  Nobly  they  an- 
swered him,  receiving  the  shock  of  the  ad- 
vancing charge,  yet  holding  their  ground, 
until,  inspired  by  their  heroic  example,  the 
wavering  lines  reformed,  and  rushing  for- 
ward, turned  defeat  to  victory." 

The  door  of  the  class-room  opened  noise- 
lessly and  Mr.  Haverill  entered,  followed  by 
a  stranger  ;  but  he  made  a  sign  to  the  reader 
to  continue. 

"  There  will  be  many  times  in  our  lives 

when  we  need  to  remember  those  words. 

i8 
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When  ambition  spurs  us  too  fiercely  ;  when 
the  craving  for  success  in  the  rush  and  whirl 
of  trade  drives  hard  against  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  ;  when  pleasure  would  lure  us  from 
duty,  or  misfortune  drag  us  down  to  despair 
— we  must  hold  firm  against  the  pressure. 
For  w^hat  we  know  to  be  right,  in  spite  of 
fear  or  favor ;  against  our  ow^n  wishes  or 
others'  plans  ;  whether  we  lose  friends  or 
gain  foes — we  should  stand  *  steady,  boys, 
steady'." 

''  Right,"  said  Mr.  Haverill  approvingly, 
as  the  reader,  somewhat  embarrassed,  took 
his  seat.     He  then  introduced  the  stranger. 

''  Wilfred  Snesham,  from  the  First  grade 
of  Sixty-nine,  Mr.  Nellis.  The  family  hav- 
ing removed  to  this  part  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Snesham  is  transferred  to  Ninety." 

*'  Glad  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Snesham,"  said 
the  vice-principal  cordially.  "Your  place 
in  ranks  will  be" — here  he  measured  the 
youth  with  his  eye,  "  third,  I  think — between 
Hartman  and  Gregory.  This  desk,  please. 
Mr.  Hartman,  Mr.  Snesham." 

The  newxomer  said  "  Good-morning,"  with 
a  pleasant    drawl.      Hartman,    sitting  just 
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across  the  narrow  aisle  separating  the  two 
desks,  gave  him  a  cool  stare  and  barely  nod- 
ded. He  had  taken  an  instant  dislike  to  the 
stranger ;  the  thought  of  losing  his  place  in 
ranks  provoked  him.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
have  Gray  and  Gregory  ahead,  but  they  were 
away  half  the  time,  acting  as  monitors.  Be- 
sides Gray  was  almost  twenty,  and  Greg  was 
an  inch  taller.  Now  this  fellow, — Hartman 
felt  sure  that  he  topped  him  a  full  half-inch  ; 
and  the  chap  didn't  look  as  if  he  could  stand 
up  straight  if  he  wanted  to. 

The  youth  did  indeed  lose  much  of  the 
advantage  of  a  good  figure  by  a  listless, 
lounging  way  of  standing  or  sitting.  His 
features  were  fine  ;  his  face  naturally  pale, 
while  hair,  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  of 
the  lightest  Saxon  flaxen. 

During  intermission,  he  left  the  room 
with  Mr.  Nellis,  and  comments  were  freely 
interchanged. 

'*  Hello,  Hart,  how  do  you  like  your 
neighbor  ? " 

"  He  's  a  regular  doughface." 

Captain  of  the  class  nine,  and  a  ''rusher" 
at    football,    Hartman    had    a    certain    au- 
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thority.  The  criticisms  at  once  took  his 
coloring. 

"  SHck  as  a  rat's  ankle." 

"  Fell  into  the  flour  barrel." 

"  Got  a  string  for  a  backbone." 

Gray  and  Gregory  entered.  Acting  as 
monitors  for  the  week,  neither  had  been 
in  the  class-room  since  the  advent  of  the 
stranger. 

**  Say,  Gray,  we  've  got  a  class  ghost." 

"  Need  n't  look  for  the  chalk,  Greg;  it  's 
gone  off  on  two  legs  to  the  book  room." 

''  Just  received,  well-oiled,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  putty  from  Sixty-nine." 

''What  are  you  fellows  driving  at?"  de- 
manded Gregory.  Gray,  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  was  already  deep  in  his 
books. 

"  We  Ve  got  a  second-hand  First." 

"  Which  his  name  it  is  Sneezes.  Looks 
as  if  one  would  burst  him." 

"  A  new  Senior,  Wilfred  Snesham,  from 
down  town,"  Wiland  explained  to  the  mys- 
tified Gregory. 

"  Snesham — Sixty-nine?"  asked  Gray, 
turning  quickly  in  his  seat. 
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*'  Know  him,  Gray?"  cried  several. 

"  Some.  They  moved  up  on  our  block 
this  summer.  Cousin  to  the  Nep's  stroke, 
and  keeps  his  shell  in  their  boat-house. 
He 's  nobody's  fool." 

'*  Got  a  shell  of  his  own,  has  he  ?"  The 
voices  took  on  a  note  of  respect. 

''  Yes,  sir.  She  's  a  snapper.  And  he 
pulls  a  first-rate  oar.  The  Neps  would  take 
him  in  with  them,  so  the  bow  told  me,  only 
he  's  rather  light." 

"  Light !  "  said  Hartman  scornfully.  ''  I 
could  make  a  better  man  out  of  a  turnip 
and  two  sticks.  Looks  as  if  he  'd  gone  to 
seed." 

Yet  the  newcomer's  quasi-connection 
with  so  prominent  a  boating  club  as  the 
Neptunes,  had  its  effect  even  on  Hartman. 
As  to  the  others,  they  were  decidedly  im- 
pressed by  it,  and  disposed  to  reverse  any 
unfavorable  opinion. 

The  new  Senior  proved  himself,  as  Gray 
had  said,  ''  nobody's  fool."  Lazy  as  he 
looked,  he  quickly  took  rank  with  the  best 
students.  His  slow  speech  was  full  of  fun 
and  clean  boyish  slang.     In  all  their  games, 
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the  lounging  figure  proved  itself  active  and 
muscular.  Mr.  Haverill,  watching  a  wrest- 
ling match  between  the  newcomer  and 
Gray,  who  was  a  fourth  the  heavier,  said  that 
the  former  was  like  a  ''singed  cat."  He  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  general  favorite,  when 
something  happened  that  cast  a  blight  over 
his  popularity. 

It  was  noon.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  Sen- 
iors were  lounging  in  the  class-room.  Hart- 
man  was  reading  a  paper,  partly  con- 
cealed by  his  desk,  and  appeared  greatly 
amused. 

"  What  have  you  there  that  's  so  funny, 
Hart?"  asked  one.  After  a  quick  glance 
towards  the  door,  the  paper  was  handed 
to  the  questioner,  who  read  the  article, 
laughed,  and  threw  it  to  a  group  behind 
him.     These  in  turn  threw  it  to  Snesham. 

He  took  it  smiling,  but  his  face  changed 
at  the  first  glance,  and  he  returned  it  to  its 
owner,  saying  drily,  "  Not  any  for  me,  thank 
you." 

"What  's  the  matter  with  it  ?"  demanded 
Hartman,  irritated  by  his  manner. 

"  It  's  not  my  style  of  reading." 
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*'  Your  innocence  never  saw  anything 
like  it,  I  s'pose." 

"'  More  's  the  pity,  I  have  though.  Not 
much,  thank  fortune,  and  a  good  while  ago. 
And  I  'd  give  all  I  'm  worth,"  he  added  with 
energy,  "  if  I  could  clear  the  stuff  out  of  my 
mind.  That  's  one  of  the  worst  things 
about  it  ;  it  sticks  so." 

Hartman  sneered.  "  Easy  spoiled,  you 
are.  Got  into  the  wTong  department,  I 
reckon.  Well,"  folding  the  paper,  "  I  '11 
show  this  to  some  of  the  kids,  and  see  them 
open  their  eyes." 

For  once  Snesham  opened  his.  "  You  're 
surely  not  going  to  show  that  to  those 
younger  chaps.  It  's  bad  enough  to  read  it 
yourself." 

*'  Look  here.  Miss  Nancy,"  said  Hartman 
blazing,  "  you  'tend  to  your  affairs  and  I  '11 
'tend  to  mine." 

The  blue,  heavy-lidded  eyes  did  not 
quail  in  the  least  ;  the  listener's  lip  curled. 
Hartman  found  the  quiet  scorn  difficult 
to  meet,  and  his  original  dislike  of  Snesh- 
am returned  in  full  force. 

A  certain   unprincipled   newsdealer  fur- 
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nished  him  with  copies  of  the  wretched 
pubHcations  known  as  "  boy's  papers,"  and 
others  even  worse,  promising  him  a  com- 
mission on  all  the  trade  he  could  procure. 
Coarse-natured  himself,  Hartman  had  no 
compunctions  about  acting  as  agent,  but  he 
took  care  that  neither  principal  nor  teachers 
should  detect  him  so  doing. 

Later,  in  the  play-room,  noticing  Snesham 
lazily  joking  with  a  lad  of  the  Eighth 
grade,  named  Clemence,  Hartman  tied  up 
the  objectionable  paper  in  a  brown  wrapper 
and  whispered  to  Gregory,  "Ask  Smash'em 
to  give  this  to  Clemence." 

Snesham  carelessly  handed  over  the 
package,  and  the  jeering  laugh  that  fol- 
lowed, instantly  enlightened  him  as  to  its 
contents. 

*'  He  gave  it  to  you,  did  n't  he,  Clem  ? " 
cried  Hartman. 

"  He  did,  for  sure,"  rejoined  the  boy, 
unfolding  his  gift. 

"I  '11  give  you  a  quarter,  Clem,  if  you'll 
put  it  straight  into  the  fire,"  said  Snesham 
earnestly. 

*7  11  give  you  a  quarter  to  read  every- 
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thing  in  it,  and  remember  who  gave  it  to 
you,"  cried  Hartman. 

''  I  11  take  your  quarter,"  cried  Clemence 
gleefully  to  the  last  speaker.  With  rising 
color  in  his  pale  face,  and  a  flash  in  his 
usually  sleepy  eyes,  Snesham  hunted  up 
Gray. 

''  Mr.  Monitor,  that  lad,"  pointing  to 
Clemence,  "  has  a  paper  not  fit  for  him  or 
any  one  to  read.  I  handed  it  to  him  by 
request,  not  knowing  what  it  was." 

*'  Oh,  I  can't  interfere,"  said  Gray  care- 
lessly. "I've  got  enough  to  do  looking 
after  the  order.  The  boys  will  read  what 
they  want  to,  I  fancy." 

Snesham  bit  his  lip  and  turned  away. 
He  took  no  further  notice  of  the  scoffs  that 
fell  on  him  like  hail,  but  all  the  afternoon 
he  sat  unusually  erect  and  wide-awake.  As 
Mr.  Nellis  leaned  back  and  wiped  his  pen 
after  roll-call,  the  youth  sitting  directly 
before  him  straightened  himself  to  his 
feet. 

"  Mr.  NeUis." 

"  Mr.  Snesliarr,"  responded  the  vice-prin- 
cipal, courteously  bending  his  head. 
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"  I  think  it  my  duty,  sir,"  said  the  youth 
in  a  particularly  clear  and  decided  voice, 
"to  tell  you  that  papers  and  pamphlets, 
unfit  for  a  decent  fellow  to  handle,  are 
being  circulated  in  the  school." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
vice-principal  gravely,  *'  but  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Snesham,  for  bringing  the  matter  to 
my  notice.  There  is  no  calculating  the  evil 
such  literature  does.  Do  you  accuse  any 
one  in  particular?" 

Snesham's  eyelids  had  grown  heavy 
again.  He  lifted  them  with  the  usual  ap- 
parent effort.     '^  No,  sir  ;  not  at  present." 

'*  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
necessary,"  said  Mr.  Nellis,  scanning  the 
faces  before  him  anxiously.  "I  also  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  the  influence  of  the  Sen- 
ior class  will  be  thrown  solidly  on  the  side 
of  a  clean  manhood.  Nothing  is  more 
debasing  than  vile  reading  or  vile  speech. 
A  stained  soul,"  continued  the  speaker  sol- 
emnly, "is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  clean.  Only  God  can  do  it,  and 
even  his  mercy  cannot  blot  out  disgraceful 
memories." 
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Mr.  Haverill  spoke  to  the  assembled  class- 
es as  earnestly  and  more  sternly.  "  If  you 
wish  to  debase  yourselves  by  such  reading 
outside  of  school  bounds,  that  is  your  own 
and  your  parents'  responsibility.  I  w^ll 
have  none  of  it  here." 

Hartman  was  furiously  angr}^  The  fact 
that  Snesham  had  not  mentioned  his  name, 
and  that  neither  Mr.  Nellis  nor  Mr.  Haverill 
suspected  him,  did  not  lessen  his  bitterness. 
There  is  an  unwritten  law^,  fixed  as  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  among  schoolboys, 
that  anything  like  talebearing  is  altogether 
and  utterly  dishonorable.  To  them  it  really 
seems  the  unpardonable  sin.  Be  sure  that 
Hartman  did  not  fail  to  repeat  and  reiterate 
that  unwTitten  code. 

He  scoffed  at  the  faint  defence,  offered 
by  a  few,  that  Snesham  had  been  open  and 
aboveboard  in  his  denunciation  ;  declaring 
that  of  course  he  might  as  wxll  do  it  that 
way — they  would  all  know  w^ho  tattled.  As 
to  giving  names—*'  He  just  do  n't  dare," 
said  Hartman  clenching  his  fist. 

The  new  Senior's  school  life  became  a 
very  unenviable  one.     Some  of   his   class- 
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mates  jeered  at,  others  shunned  him.  Many 
of  the  younger  boys  shouted  '^  Sneak  "  after 
him,  in  dutiful  imitation  of  their  elders. 
Except  for  an  occasional  slight  change  of 
color,  he  never  seemed  to  hear  or  heed 
them.  Necessarily  quieter  and  more  by 
himself,  there  were  still  times  when  the 
pleasant  drawling  voice  would  convulse  the 
bystanders  with  a  merry  jest,  and  the  boy 
who  yelled  "Sneak"  the  loudest,  had  no 
difficulty  in  borrowing  his  knife,  or  securing 
the  loan  of  a  pencil. 


CHAPTER  III 

"  STEADY,  BOYS,  STEADY  " 

The  nights  and  mornings  were  growing 
cool  to  be  upon  the  water,  but  Snesham 
was  an  expert  oarsman,  and  clung  to  his 
favorite  amusement  as  long  as  possible,  feel- 
ing the  need  of  its  solace  more  than  ever  in 
this  lonely  time.  One  afternoon  he  had 
rowed  up  to  High  Bridge,  the  massive  stone 
structure  that  carries  the  Croton  aqueduct 
across  the  Harlem  River  ;  returning,  he  let 
himself  drift  with  the  tide,  then  just  at  the 
turn. 

From  the  western  shore   an  old,  unused 

dock  stretched  out  into  the  water.     Several 

boys  were  standing  on  it,  and  as  Snesham 

drew  near,  he   saw  one   of  them  pick  up  a 

small  greyhound  and  toss  it  out  into  the 

river.     The  splash  and  its  pitiful  yelp  were 

instantly  echoed  by  another  splash,  as  a  lad, 
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who  had  been  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
dock  at  some  distance  from  the  group, 
threw  himself  from  it  without  even  waiting 
to  take  off  his  coat. 

He  could  swim,  but  weighed  down  by  his 
clothes  made  little  headway  against  the  chill 
current.  With  a  few  rapid  strokes  Will 
reached  him  and  drew  the  dripping  boy 
and  dog  into  his  boat. 

''  Thank  you,"  said  the  lad,  his  teeth  chat- 
tering. Then  he  tried  to  wipe  off  the 
shivering  little  creature  with  a  very  damp 
handkerchief.  Will  tossed  him  his,  saying 
humorously,  ''  Did  you  keep  your  coat  and 
boots  on  because  the  water  was  cold  ? " 

The  boy's  eyes  met  his  with  a  flash.  "  I 
did  n't  stop  to  think.  Nap  belongs  to  the 
people  I  board  with,  and  they  think  every- 
thing of  him.  Would  you  mind  keeping 
him  a  few  minutes,  and  letting  me  off  here  ? " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  asked 
Snesham,  heading  the  boat  towards  a  small 
landing. 

*'  Thrash  John  Eagleson  for  pitching  Nap 
into  the  river.  He  do  n't  like  me,  and  hits 
Nap  whenever  he  gets  a  chance." 
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**  You  'd  better  get  some  dry  clothes  first, 
my  son,"  said  Snesham  laughing. 

"  I  'm  dry  enough  for  that,"  rejoined  the 
boy  with  another  flash  of  his  brown  eyes. 

""  Well,  here  you  are.  If  it  's  Eagleson, 
Sixth  grade,  Ninety,  a  good  fair  thrashing  11 
help  him.     Sure  you  can  do  it  ? " 

"  I  11  try."  He  went  swiftly  towards  the 
dock,  taking  off  his  coat  as  he  went.  The 
conflict  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive. 

*'  You  settled  that  in  pretty  good  shape," 
remarked  the  Senior,  when  the  victor  re- 
turned breathless,  but  otherwise  undis- 
turbed. ''  I  fancy  Johnny  will  let  you  and 
Nap  alone  in  the  future." 

"  He  'd  better,"  was  the  brief  reply.  ''  111 
take  the  dog  now.     Much  obliged." 

^'  Jump  in  here,  and  take  an  oar  instead. 
We  11  go  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  dock,  and 
it  will  cut  off  two-thirds  of  the  way.  You 
don't  live  so  very  far  from  us.  In  the  Sixth 
grade,  aren't  you  ?     Name  Rogers  ? " 

*'  No  ;  Redmond— John  Redmond.  All 
right  ;  thank  you." 

They  rowed  a  little  way  in  silence,  Snesh- 
am   observing     his     companion    with    ap- 
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provaL  He  was  a  fine-looking  lad,  large  of 
his  age,  which  was  about  fifteen,  and  had  a 
quick,  decided  way  of  speaking  and  moving. 
Suddenly  he  turned  and  spoke  over  his 
shoulder. 

**  Are  you  the  one  they  say  told  tales  of 
another  fellow  in  your  room  ? " 

Red  flamed  in  the  Senior's  face.  '*  You 
think  that  's  pretty  mean,  do  n't  you  ? "  he 
said  slowly. 

"  I  do  n't  believe  you  did  it,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

There  was  a  pause.  Though  his  com- 
panion was  several  years  younger,  and  in  a 
lower  grade,  Snesham  felt  a  desire  to  stand 
well  before  those  resolute  brown  eyes. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  the  General's  forbidding  the  bringing  of  a 
certain  sort  of  books  and  papers  to  Ninety  ? " 

The  boy  flashed  back  a  disdainful  look. 
*'  The  kind  Hartman  of  your  grade  peddles 
about?  Who  'd  be  fool  enough  to  waste 
time  or  money  on  them  ? " 

**  More  than  you  'd  think,"  said  the  older 
lad  gravely,  "and  lots  that  do  n't  realize  the 
harm  there  is  in  them.     Well,  I  did  tell  the 
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Major  that  the  stuff  was  being  circulated 
through  the  school  without  mentioning 
names  ;  but  if  it 's  kept  up,"  he  closed  his 
lips  firmly,  ''  I  shall." 

His  companion  was  silent,  till  the  boat 
lay  alongside  her  wharf,  then,  as  he  stood 
up  to  step  on  shore,  he  said,  ''  I  guess 
you  're  right  ;  but  it  must  be  tough." 

And  from  that  time  forward,  John  Red- 
mond was  the  Senior's  stanch  friend  and 
loyal  defender. 

It  was  some  time  before  Hartman  at- 
tempted any  more  business  ventures,  but 
the  newsdealer  made  tempting  offers,  and 
Hartman  finally  announced  his  intention 
of  "  taking  him  up,"  adding  significantly, 
"  I  guess  the  meddlesome  Matties  have  had 
a  lesson  by  this  time  that  '11  last  'em.  If 
not,  they  '11  get  one." 

You  would  almost  have  thought  Snesham 
asleep  ;  his  eyes  were  so  nearly  closed, 
his  face  so  expressionless.  Gray,  standing 
opposite,  watched  him  curiously.  Later  in 
the  day,  he  borrowed  Snesham's  notebook 
to  copy  certain  questions,  and  it  opened  to 
some  lines  heavily  underscored  : 
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For  what  we  know  to  he  right,  in  spite  of 
fear  or  favor,  against  our  own  wishes  or 
others'  plans,  whether  we  lose  friends  or  gain 
foes,  we  should  stand  '^steady,  hoys,  steady.'' 

*'  Look  here,  Hart,"  said  Gray,  meeting 
that  young  man  on  the  stairway,  "  if  you  've 
got  the  notion  that  Snesham  is  afraid  of 
you,  or  anything  you  can  do,  you  'd  better 
put  it  in  your  pocket  and  button  it  up. 
Snesh  will  do  what  he  thinks  is  right,  and 
hang  the  consequences." 

*'  And  1 11  do  what  I  please,  and  hang  the 
consequences,"  said  Hartman,  firing  up. 

"  Go  ahead  and  be  hanged  to  you,  then," 
was  Gray's  curt  rejoinder. 

In  spite  of  his  bravado,  Hartman  felt  the 
need  of  being  very  cautious.  He  decided 
not  to  show  the  papers  till  after  school,  and 
then  on  the  sidewalk,  thus  keeping  within 
the  letter  of  the  prohibition.  His  con- 
science was  not  quite  easy;  he  knew,  though 
he  would  not  admit  it,  that  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  class  would  do  what  he  was 
doing,  though  most  of  them  did  not  mind 
reading  the  papers  ;  but  there  was  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  against  even  this.     His  de- 
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sire  to  show  defiance  to  Snesham,  however, 
led  him  into  two  imprudent  acts. 

Snesham  and  Gray  were  drawing  dia- 
grams on  the  blackboard  for  use  during  the 
day,  and,  the  work  not  being  completed, 
Mr.  Nellis  excused  them  from  the  opening 
exercises.  The  door,  however,  was  ajar, 
and  they  presently  heard  Mr.  Haverill  ad- 
dressing the  school  with  severe  distinctness  : 

"  In  spite  of  the  warning  given  this 
department  a  short  time  since,  concerning 
certain  publications,  a  paper  of  very  objec- 
tionable character  was  picked  up  in  the 
play-room  this  morning.  As  no  one  ac- 
knowledges its  possession,  I  wish  the  teach- 
ers would  at  once  make  an  examination  of 
the  desks  in  their  rooms.  I  will  suspend 
any  pupil  found  introducing  such  reading 
matter  into  the  school." 

Gray,  looking  around  from  his  work, 
winked  at  Snesham,  and  nodded  towards 
Hartman's  desk. 

*'  Brought  a  big  roll  this  morning,"  he 
said,  "and  had  one  out,  showing  to  Greg 
on  the  sly.  Serves  him  right,"  contemptu- 
ously.    ''  I  did  n't  like  to  get  into  any  fuss 
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over  it  myself,  but  I  '11  be  glad  to  see  the  last 
of  him.     What — are — you — doing?" 

For  Snesham  took  three  steps  across  to 
Hartman's  desk,  snatched  the  papers  from  it, 
and  raising  the  window,  flung  them  out. 
He  was  back  at  the  blackboard  again  before 
Gray  had  uttered  the  last  astonished  word. 

*'  If  that  do  n't  beat  the  Dutch  !  "  said  Gray, 
still  staring.  *'  What  in  creation  did  you 
do  that  for?" 

Snesham  looked  up  with  an  odd  smile. 
"  Because  I  'd  so  much  rather  have  left 
them." 

Gray  w^histled.  "You  Ve  spread  them 
pretty  well  yourself,  tossing  them  out  that 
way. " 

"Mac  is  down  by  the  gate.  He  '11  attend 
to  them." 

The  search  in  the  class-rooms  proceeded. 
The  five  hundred  lads  in  the  assembly- 
room  sat  in  motionless  silence.  Hartman 
fairly  turned  cold.  Now  first  he  realized 
what  discovery  would  mean  to  him.  Judge 
of  his  relief,  when  Mr.  Nellis  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  Senior  room,  empty- 
handed.     Mr.  Haverill,  with  an  emphatic  re- 
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petition  of  his  previous  warning,  dismissed 
the  classes,  and  the  first  act  of  the  Senior, 
after  reaching  his  desk,  was  to  make  a 
thorough  search. 

"Hartman." 

He  looked  up  to  see  the  blue  eyes  of  his 
hated  neighbor,  wide  open,  steady  and  de- 
termined. 

''//  '5  the  last  timey 

Turning  his  back  on  the  speaker.  Hart- 
man  leaned  towards  Gray. 

'*  What  did  you  do  with  'em,  Phil  ?  I  ex- 
pect I  owe  you  that  good  turn." 

*'  Not  much,  you  do  n't,"  said  Gray  shortly. 
*'  Pass  your  gratitude  over  to  the  other  fel- 
low." 

It  was  too  incomprehensible,  too  galling 
to  believe.  Hartman  stared  from  one  to 
the  other.  Neither  looked  at  him.  Just  then 
Mr.  Nellis  entered. 

**  Lend  me  your  algebra,  please,  Mr. 
Snesham,"  said  the  vice-principal,  sitting 
down  by  his  table.  As  the  book  was  handed 
to  him,  a  pamphlet  fluttered  to  the  floor. 
He  picked  it  up,  and  after  an  amazed  glance, 
held  it  towards  Snesham  without  a  word. 
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For  an  instant  the  youth  looked  as  thunder- 
struck as  his  teacher  ;  his  eyes  flamed  sud- 
denly— then  the  heavy  lids  dropped  almost 
over  them. 

"  It  's  not  mine,  Mr.  Nellis.  I  do  n't  deal 
in  that  kind  of  literature." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  how  it  came  there  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Nellis,  eying  him  keenly. 

Snesham's  drawl  was  more  perceptible 
than  ever  as  he  answered  slowly,  *'  I  do  not 
know,  sir." 

Mr.  Nellis  thought  he  understood  the 
reluctant  implication.  In  ordinary  cases, 
he  did  not  believe  in  requiring  one  pupil  to 
accuse  another,  having  his  own  methods  of 
detecting  offenders,  and  after  a  second  keen 
look  at  Snesham,  he  appeared  to  dismiss  all 
thought  of  the  matter. 

But  Gray  met  him  on  the  main  stairway 
shortly  after  the  close  of  school,  looking 
greatly  disturbed.  His  abrupt  address  was 
very  unlike  the  courteous  vice-principal. 

"  Gray,  McKenna  saw  these  papers," 
showing  them,  *'  thrown  from  the  window 
of  our  class-room  this  morning.  Did  you 
throw  them  ? " 
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''  No,  sir?" 

*'  Did  you  see  them  thrown  ? " 

''  Yes,  sir  !  " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  vice-principal, 
continuing  on  his  way,  not  noticing  that 
Gray  hesitated  and  was  about  to  speak. 

Mr.  Nellis  carried  the  papers  to  his  chief. 
**  This  affair  must  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated to-morrow,"  said  that  gentleman 
when  he  had  heard  what  his  second  had 
to  say. 

**  I  would  have  staked  my  life  on  that  lad's 
clean-heartedness,"  said  the  vice-principal, 
looking  worried. 

Mr.  Haverill  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Don't  take  any  risks  on  such  an  uncer- 
tain thing  as  appearances,  my  dear  Nellis. 
Boys,  as  both  of  us  well  know,  have  a  won- 
derful capacity  for  absorbing  evil." 

"  A  deplorable  one  surely,"  said  the  vice- 
principal  gravely.  ''  But  what  an  arch-hyp- 
ocrite this  fellow  must  be  if  he  has  been 
carrying  on  this  business  all  the  time." 

He  was  more  disturbed  by  the  whole 
affair  than  by  anything  that  had  happened 
in  his   school  experience  for  a  long  time. 
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He  passed  Hartman,  Gray  and  several 
others  on  the  sidewalk  next  morning,  greet- 
ing them  in  his  usual  friendly  fashion. 
Half  a  dozen  yards  ahead,  he  overtook 
Snesham,  strolling  along  by  himself.  The 
youth  lifted  his  cap,  smiling.  Mr.  Nellis 
returned  the  salutation  coldly  and  hurried 
by. 

"  Well,  did  you  see  the  Major  cut 
Snesh  ? "  ejaculated  one  of  the  rear  group. 
*'  What  's  he  got  against  him,  anyhow  ? " 

"  That  's  your  doing,"  said  Gray,  aside  to 
Hartman;  ''and  pretty  particularly  small  I 
should  think  you  'd  feel  about  it." 

''  Shut  up,"  snarled  Hartman.  He  did 
feel  small  about  it.  In  fact  he  and  his 
conscience  had  been  spending  a  very 
unpleasant  twenty-four  hours  together. 
** What's  that  noise  down  street?"  There 
was  the  sound  of  shouts  and  cries,  the 
double  report  of  a  pistol ;  people  could  be 
seen  runnmg  up  the  steps  of  houses  or  dart- 
ing behind  any  convenient  shelter  ;  a  police- 
man appeared,  running  with  all  his  might 
after  a  snarling,  snapping  creature,  whose 
jaws  dripped    foam.      At    sight   of    it,    the 
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Seniors  echoed  the  terror-stricken  cry  **  Mad 
dog !  mad  dog." 

It  was  coming  straight  on  up  the  street, 
and  the  sidewalk  ahead  swarmed  with  chil- 
dren. There  were  then  no  houses  on 
either  side  of  the  street  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Avenues ;  the  vacant  lots  were 
surrounded  by  a  board  fence.  With  one 
accord  the  older  lads  sprang  over  the  fence 
and  fled.  Some  of  the  smaller  children  ran 
screaming  towards  the  schoolhouse,  still 
more  than  a  block  away  ;  others,  too  small 
or  too  frightened  even  to  run,  remained 
huddled  in  groups. 

Let  me  do  the  Seniors  justice.  The 
screams  of  the  frightened  children  reaching 
their  ears  as  they  fled  across  the  vacant  lots, 
four — Hartman  among  them — caught  up 
sticks  and  stones  and  ran  back.  But  before 
they  reached  the  fence,  all  stopped. 

Snesham  had  torn  off  his  coat  and,  half- 
kneeling,  faced  the  coming  danger.  As  the 
dog  rushed  at  him  with  distended  jaws,  he 
threw  the  coat  over  its  head  and  flung  him- 
self upon  it.  It  seemed  an  age  that  the 
frantic  animal  writhed  under  him,  snapping 
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its  teeth  into  the  thick  cloth,  before  he  heard 
McKenna  speaking  at  his  side. 

**  Hist  yer  shoulther,  lad,  the  laste  bit  till 
I  git  the  muzzle  clost  till  him."  {Crack ! 
crack  !)  "Up  wid  ye,  me  b'y — it 's  done  fer 
he  is." 

The  breathless  policeman  reached  the 
spot,  the  Seniors  scrambled  over  the  fence, 
a  crowd  came  running  from  every  quarter. 

"  That  was  as  plucky  a  thing  as  ever  I 
see,"  said  the  man  with  the  club.  "  Sure  he 
didn't  get  his  teeth  into  you  ? "  Snesham 
shook  his  head  and  shuddered.  "  Spiled 
your  coat,  sure." 

"  That  does  n't  matter,"  said  the  youth 
rather  faintly.  Now  that  the  strain  was 
over,  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  The 
group  of  classmates,  that  had  been  avoiding 
him,  gathered  around  him  now  like  a  guard 
of  honor  as  he  walked  away. 

"  Your  mate  's  got  grit,  white  as  he  looks," 
said  the  policeman  to  Hartman,  who  still 
stood  gazing  at  the  ghastly  object  on  the 
pavement.  "  Faced  that  critter  jest  as 
steady  as  a  rock." 
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"  Grit  ! "  said  Hartman,  starting  and  star- 
ing at  the  man.     ''Thunder  !     Grit  I  " 

He  said  it  so  forcibly  that  the  poHceman 
stared  at  him.  Then,  dragging  the  creature 
to  the  side  of  the  road,  he  said  he  would 
send  a  dump  cart  for  it.  Hartman  walked 
silently  with  him  as  far  as  the  school  gate, 
and  then  burst  out, 

"  Grit !  There  ain't  a  fellow — there  ain't 
a  dozen — the  whole  department  put  to- 
gether— has  n't  got  the  grit  that  fellow  has. 
Grit !    Thunder  !  " 

He  w^as  very  silent  in  the  play-room, 
where  the  first  assistant  and  the  monitors 
had  their  hands  full,  quieting  the  excite- 
ment. But  when  at  last  the  Seniors,  in 
their  own  room,  sat  awaiting  the  marching 
signal,  Hartman  suddenly  rose  : 

''  Mr.  Nellis." 

''  Mr.  Hartman." 

"  I  can't  v/ait  any  longer  to  tell  you  that 
I — put  that  pamphlet  in  Snesham's  book. 
Those  were — my  papers  he  threw  out  of  the 
window — to  help  me  out — after  I  'd  treated 
him  like  a  dog.  He  's  got  more  grit  than  I 
have.     I  can't — hardly  expect  you  and  Mr. 
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Haverill  to  overlook  it,"  said  Hartman,  and 
great  drops  of  sweat  stood  thick  on  his  fore- 
head ;  **  but  if  you  would  give  me  another 
chance,  you  'd  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
me  again.  I  'm  ashamed  of  myself  through 
and  through." 

He  sat  down  as  if  his  strength  failed  him. 
The  vice-principal's  face  had  undergone 
several  changes  of  expression,  from  surprise 
to  relief,  from  sternness  to  approval ;  but 
Hartman  did  not  notice  that,  he  was  leaning 
entreatingly  towards  his  neighbor. 

"  Will  you  shake,  Snesham  ? " 

Never  once  had  Will  looked  up  during 
the  confession.  Now  he  turned  with  a 
flashing,  kindly  smile. 

"  That  grit  beats  mine,  George.  I  thought 
you  had  it,"  he  whispered,  and  their  hands 
met  across  the  aisle. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  NEW  TEACHER 

The  first  gong  had  sounded  in  the  play- 
room. Time  8.45  a.  m.  The  pupils  of  the 
Grammar  department  were  falling  into  line 
preparatory  to  being  sent  to  their  class- 
rooms. Mr.  Xellis,  the  first  assistant,  and 
two  of  the  Seniors  were  maintaining  order 
as  usual.  Most  of  the  boys  were  standing 
quietly  in  their  lines,  awaiting  the  marching 
signal.  Nearest  the  rear  stairway,  however, 
was  a  notable  exception — the  line  of  the 
Sixth  grade.  Contrary  to  rules,  its  leaders 
were  crowding  into  the  entry  and  up  on 
the  stairs.  There  was  laughter,  whispering 
and  jostling  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
row,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  monitor, 
who  kept  near  it  most  of  the  time.  The 
immediate    presence    of   the   vice-principal 

brought  momentary  order,  but  as  soon   as 
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his  back  was  turned  the  confusion  began 
again.  Three  offenders  had  been  ordered 
out  of  the  hne,  and  were  leaning  against 
the  wall,  apparently  little  disturbed  by  their 
unenviable  prominence. 

*'  If  you  do  n't  quit  your  monkey-shines, 
Eagleson,"  said  the  monitor,  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, "  I  '11  report  you  straight  to  the  Gen- 
eral this  morning,  and  trim  you  up  myself 
this  afternoon." 

'^  Who  's  cutting  up  monkey-shines  ? "  de- 
manded Eagleson;  He  spoke  in  a  sneer- 
ing whine,  at  once  the  most  impudent  and 
irritating  sound  of  the  human  voice.  '*  I  'm 
not  doing  anything.  It 's  Redmond  that 's 
pinching  me. 

*'  That's  a  lie,"  said  Redmond  shortly,  and 
a  sudden,  sharp  command  rang  through  the 
play-room, 

''Straighten  that  line.  Sixth  !  " 

At  once  everybody  stood  as  if  carved  from 
stone.  The  tall,  spectacled  gentleman,  stand- 
ing at  the  lower  entrance,  did  not  visit  the 
play-room  often,  but  when  he  did,  you  could 
hear  the  proverbial  pin  drop.  "  Out  of 
order  as  usual,  Redmond.    Back  into  your 
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line,  sir — not  a  word.  You,  also,  Eagleson — 
Carl." 

The  second  gong  sounded.  Not  a  boy 
moved. 

'*  Forward,"  said  the  tall  gentleman,  and 
the  lines  were  at  once  in  motion. 

''  There  go  our  hoodlums,"  said  Mr.  Nellis, 
sotto  voce  to  his  chief,  as  the  Sixth,  in  ex- 
traordinarily good  order  for  them,  began 
to  ascend  the  stairway. 

''  Hoodlums  !  I  should  think  so,"  said 
Mr.  Haverill  impatiently.  "  If  Peterson 
sends  another  of  his  relatives  here  for  the 
vacancy  in  our  Seventh  grade,  I  '11  ask  for  a 
transfer.  I  won't  be  the  keeper  of  an  im- 
becile asylum." 

In  his  irritation,  he  forgot  his  dignity  and 
went  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  to  the 
secret  amusement  of  Gregory,  who  watched 
him  from  the  book  room  on  the  fifth  floor. 
It  added  to  Gregory's  amusement  that  a  lady 
stood  hesitating  on  the  third  landing,  and 
greeted  the  principal  as  he  reached  it.  • 

"Is  this  the  Male  Department?"  she 
asked.  "Are  you  Mr.  Haverill?"  Then 
introducing  herself,  "  I  am  Anna  Allen  from 
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Primary  Department  Thirty-nine,  and  I  have 
been  directed  to  report  to  you  by  the  Board 
of  Education." 

*'  Ah,  yes,  for  the  vacancy  in  our  Seventh 
grade.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Allen. 
Take  a  seat  on  the  platform,  please,  until 
after  the  op.ening  exercises." 

He  touched  a  button  in  the  wall  behind 
him,  and  set  in  motion  a  chorus  of  faintly 
jingling  bells.  At  once  all  the  doors  open- 
ing into  the  large  room  flew  apart,  and  the 
classes  were  discovered  ranged  according  to 
their  size,  and  ready  for  the  morning  drill. 

''  1 11  bet  that 's  your  new  teacher.  Sev- 
enth," whispered  Ted  O'Grady.  He  was 
standing  only  a  few  feet  from  the  head  of 
the  other  line. 

"  My !  I  hope  it  is,"  whispered  back 
Rogers,  the  file-leader  of  the  Seventh,  cran- 
ing his  neck  excitedly  to  see.  "  O  goody  ! 
it  's  Miss  Allen  of  Thirty-nine.  She  used 
to  be  my  teacher  when  I  was  in  that  Primary, 
and  I  tell  you,  she  's  boss." 

*'  Silence  in  ranks,"  shouted  Mr.  Nellis. 

Miss  Moore  took  her  place  at  the  piano, 
and  the  drill  began. 
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From  their  class-rooms  on  either  side  of 
the  platform  the  First  and  Second  grades 
advanced  together,  keeping  exactly  abreast 
of  each  other,  until  they  met  at  the  middle 
aisle,  down  which  they  passed  side  by  side 
with  the  steady  step  of  veterans.  The  mo- 
ment these  classes  had  left  their  rooms,  two 
more  from  opposite  sides  advanced  in  their 
turn  until  the  whole  department  were  on  the 
floor  of  the  assembly-room  ;  either  march- 
ing to  their  places  on  the  long  benches,  or, 
having  already  reached  them,  standing 
motionless,  facing  the  middle  aisle. 

As  the  lines  passed  the  platform,  Mr. 
Haverill,  whose  observation  little  escaped, 
noticed  that  every  once  in  a  while  a  face  in 
the  ranks  would  broaden  into  bashful  or 
eager  recognition  of  the  lady  at  his  side. 
She  was  almost  behind  him,  but  using  his 
glasses  as  a  mirror,  a  practice  that  had  more 
than  once  earned  him  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing *'  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head,"  he  saw 
that  she  invariably  bowed  and  smiled  in 
return.  He  noticed,  too,  that  the  lads  she 
greeted  immediately  held  themselves  more 
erect  and  took  greater  pains  to  step  in  time. 
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It  was  a  good  omen.  **  She  is  plainly  not 
another  of  Mr.  Peterson's  relatives,"  thought 
Mr.  Haverill. 

When  each  boy  had  reached  his  place, 
and  the  teachers  were  standing  near  their 
classes,  Miss  Moore  struck  a  double  chord 
on  the  piano.  The  whole  five  hundred  bent 
slightly  to  the  right  or  left  as  they  stood  east 
or  west  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  seats, 
which  had  been  turned  against  the  backs  of 
the  benches  during  the  march  went  down  at 
a  touch. 

Another  chord — they  faced  the  front  of 
the  room.  A  third,  and  the  five  hundred 
were  sitting  like  statues  with  folded  arms. 

Then  Mr.  Nellis  stood  back,  and  Mr. 
Haverill  stepped  forward.  There  w^as  a  mo- 
ment of  absolute  stillness  as  the  principal's 
eyes  swept  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other.  Then  he  read  a  brief  Scripture 
selection  ;  a  hymn  was  sung  ;  afterwards 
several  songs.  The  principal  then  ad- 
dressed the  school  briefly  on  some  matter 
pertaining  to  work  or  discipline,  and  handed 
over  the  department  to  Mr.  Nellis  for  drill. 

At  a  repetition  of  the  previous  signals  the 
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five  hundred  rose  as  one  boy  and  faced  the 
central  aisle.  Miss  Moore  began  to  play  a 
lively  march. 

*'  Mark  time,"  cried  Mr.  Nellis.  ''  Lightly, 
lightly." 

It  was  a  needed  caution.  Five  hundred 
"  lefts  "  striking  the  floor  together  ever  so 
gently,  must  have  sounded  like  continuous 
thunder  to  the  department  beneath. 

"  Forward — march  I " 

Once  more  the  long  Hues  made  the  circuit 
of  the  auditorium  and  melted  away  into 
their  class-rooms,  whither  the  teachers  had 
preceded  them. 

"  It  was  beautifully  done— by  most  of 
them,"  said  Miss  Allen,  when  the  drill  was 
over. 

Mr.  Haverill's  glasses  looked  benignly 
down  at  her.  "  You  noticed  our  slouchers, 
of  course,"  he  said,  leading  the  way  down 
the  aisle  towards  No.  7.  *'  They  are  badly 
handled.  By  the  way,  you  come  to  us  with 
the  very  strongest  recommendations  from 
your  former  principal,  Miss  Allen." 

"  She  is  very  kind,"  said  the  new  teacher 
blushing  slightly.     "Good-morning,  boys." 
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The  folding  door  had  been  rolled  back 
and  she  stood  before  her  new  class,  sur- 
prised to  see  the  faces  of  several  pupils 
from  the  primary  department  where  she  had 
formerly  taught.  In  due  course  of  promo- 
tion, they  had  reached  this  grade,  and  now 
their  old  teacher  had  followed  them,  much 
to  their  gratification  if  one  were  to  judge 
from  their  grins. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  other  teacher, 
and  up  to  the  arrival  of  Miss  Allen,  Gray 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  class.  He  very 
willingly  relinquished  it,  and  stood  a  mo- 
ment in  the  entry  with  Mr.  Haverill,  listen- 
ing to  the  Sixth  getting  turbulently  ready 
for  their  morning's  work. 

"  Do  n't  you  want  to  take  that  class  for  a 
while,  Gray  ? "  asked  Mr.  Haverill,  and  Gray 
promptly  responded, 

"  No,  sir — no,  thank  you  !  I  get  enough  of 
them  every  day,  downstairs." 

As  yard  monitor,  it  was  his  duty  to  report 
those  who  were  disorderly  on  their  lines  to 
the  different  teachers,  and  while  he  was  in 
the  Seventh's  room  after  recess.  Miss  Allen 
said  to  him  : 
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"  Is  the  teacher  of  the  Sixth  grade  ill  ? 
The  boys  seem  to  be  rather  noisy." 

*'  They  're  never  anything  else,"  said  Gray, 
crossing  off  the  names  he  had  just  given 
her.     *'0h,  no  ;  Mrs.  May  is  not  sick." 

"  You  do  n't  mean  that  she  is  with  her 
class  ?"  said  Miss  Allen  in  astonishment. 

"Yes  'm,  she's  right  there.  They  would 
be  quieter  if  she  were  somewhere  else." 

He  left  the  room  smiling  at  her  amazed 
face,  and  reported  to  Mr.  Nellis  that  the 
*'  Seventh  were  as  quiet  as  kittens." 

Miss  Allen's  first  day  in  her  new  field 
was  pleasanter  than  she  had  expected  to 
find  it.  Part  of  her  class  were  inclined  to 
be  unruly,  but  she  rightly  attributed  it  to 
the  near  neighborhood  of  the  other  offend- 
ders,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
without  a  regular  teacher  for  several  days. 

But  boys  are  very  quick  to  recognize 
a  genuine  sympathetic  interest  in  them- 
selves and  their  affairs  ;  and  some  of 
these  lads  were  no  strangers  to  Miss  Allen. 
So  quite  a  group  were  waiting  for  her  on 
the  sidewalk,  after  school. 

Redmond,     standing      near     the    gate, 
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watched  them  curiously.  Eagleson  came 
crushing  up  to  him  with  a  series  of  dis- 
cordant yells. 

**  Come  along  mit  yourself,  Jacky  Jack. 
Waiting  for  Snesham  ?  Waiting — for — 
Smash'em  ?  Well,  I  should  think  you  'd  wait 
for  old  Smash'em  when  he  reported  you 
for  disorder  in  the  play-room  yesterday." 

''That  'swhat  he  was  there  for.  You  clear 
out,  Eagleson  ;  I  know  what  I  'm  about." 

The  clear  tone  and  resolute,  handsome 
face  drew  Miss  Allen's  attention.  She 
bowed  pleasantly  to  the  lad,  who  returned 
it  without  taking  his  hands  from  his 
pockets.  A  tall,  fair  youth  crossed  the 
playground  at  that  moment,  quietly  un- 
covered the  boy's  head,  and  lifted  his 
own  cap. 

"  People  grow  bald,  Jonathan,"  she 
heard  him  say  lazily,  *'  by  keeping  their 
heads  too  hot.  Wherefore,  my  son,  for  the 
sake  of  your  wig  as  well  as  your  manners, 
always  take  off  your  hat  to  a  lady." 

"  It's  Johnny  Redmond  and  his  chum," 
said  Theodore  Carl,  a  bright  little  Ger- 
man   trotting    along    at   Miss   Allen's  side. 
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"  He  's  away  up  in  de  First  grade,  but  he 
chums  wid  Johnny  all  de  same." 

"  And  where  does  this  Redmond  be- 
long ? "     asked  Miss  Allen. 

''  Oh,  he  's  in  de  noisy  Sixt — one  of  de 
toughs." 

''That  seems  strange,"  said  Miss  Allen 
looking  back.  "He  surely  hasn't  a  bad 
face.  I  wonder  if  the  older  boy  is  a  good 
friend  for  him?" 

"Snesham?"  cried  Fred  Rogers.  "Oh 
my !  there  never  was  a  better  fellow  in 
boots  than  Will  Snesham." 

Then  he  told  of  the  mad  dog  episode, 
and  Miss  Allen  looked  with  new  interest 
at  the  fair,  sleepy-eyed  lad,  who  marched 
second  in  the  line  of  the  First  grade  next 
morning. 

Her  own  work  moved  even  more 
smoothly  the  next  day,  but  the  commotion 
in  the  neighboring  room  increased.  Mrs. 
May  joined  her  fellow  teachers  at  noon, 
with  red  eyes  and  an  air  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion. She  also  related  a  tale  of  woes  that 
she  afterwards  carried  to  Mr.  Haverill, 
returning   bathed   in  tears.      Never  was   a 
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principal  so  hard,  cruel  and  unjust ;  never, 
in  the  history  of  the  public  schools,  had 
such  a  group  of  incorrigibly  bad  boys  been 
brought  together  as  those  who  were  driving 
her  to  despair  in  the  Sixth  grade. 

Miss  Allen's  own  first  impressions  of 
Mr.  Haverill  coincided  with  Mrs.  May's 
tearful  declarations ;  yet  she  felt  that  he 
must  have  been  sorely  tried,  and  while 
pitying  Mrs.  May,  she  could  not  help  feel- 
ing a  little  impatient  with  her  manifest 
weakness.  Chiding  herself  for  that,  how- 
ever, as  uncharitable  and  unkind,  she  cast 
about  for  some  word  of  comfort. 

"  Sometimes  it  acts  as  a  little  check  on 
these  unruly  spirits  to  send  them  to  a 
lower  grade  for  a  little  while.  Send  one 
or  two  of  the  worst  to  me  this  afternoon." 

** Would  you  be  willing?"  asked  Mrs. 
May  eagerly.  ''  It  will  be  such  a  relief  to 
get  rid  of  them,  even  for  a  short  time." 

Half  an  hour  after  the  opening  of  the 
afternoon  session,  the  door  of  No.  7  burst 
open  and  four  large  boys  pushed  and 
shoved  each  other  into  the  room,  evidently 
much  amused. 
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"  Halt  I  "  said  Miss  Allen,  in  a  tone  that 
made  her  own  class  jump  and  sobered  the 
others  with  a  suddenness  that  was  laughable. 
"  Leave  the  room  and  enter  it  quietly." 

The  intruders  were  so  taken  aback 
that  they  went  out,  returned,  and  were  in 
their  seats  before  they  quite  realized  what 
had  happened. 

**  Copy  the  work  on  the  blackboard,"  was 
the  next  low,  quiet  order.  "  Pray,  sir, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

*'  I  Ve  had  that  stuff  a  hundred  times," 
said  O'Grady  impudently,  tossing  his  pencil 
up  into  the  air  as  he  spoke. 

*'  What  an  accomplished  young  man," 
said  Miss  Allen  sweetly.  "You  do  not 
wish  to  do  it  now?  After  school  then — 
any  time.  Only — understand,  please — you 
u'/7/  do  it,  and  do  it  well,  too,  before  you  go 
home.  Attention,  Seventh  I  Change  slates  !  " 

Ted  grinned  and  winked  at  his  compan- 
ions. They  grinned  in  return,  but  they 
had  all  begun  to  \mte.  A  feeling  of 
alarmed  quiet  perv^aded  the  room  ;  evident- 
ly this  teacher  would  neither  coax  nor  cry. 
Gradually  the  grin  faded  from  Ted's  face  ; 
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he  wriggled  in  his  seat  ;  then  he  fell  to 
copying  with  might  and  main. 

Gray,  after  making  his  usual  round,  re- 
ported, with  a  laugh,  that  four  of  the  Sixths 
were  in  the  Seventh's  room  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  he 
guessed  the  rest  had  felt  the  shock,  for 
they  were  quieter  than  he  had  ever  known 
them  to  be. 

Mr.  Haverill  himself  noticed  the  unusual 
quiet  in  the  southwest  corner,  and,  unob- 
served himself,  stood  back  in  the  shadow, 
observing  the  Seventh  through  their  half- 
open  door. 

**  You  really  can  sit  up  straight,  boys," 
he  heard  Miss  Allen  say  to  her  visitors. 
''  Can  you  stand  as  straight  as  that  ? 
Bravo  !  Rogers,  please  conduct  these 
young  gentlemen  back  to  Mrs.  May's  room 
with  my  compliments.  Tell  her  we  have 
had  quite  a  pleasant  afternoon  together." 
The  boys  came  out  looking  sheepish,  and 
grinning,  but  they  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Hav- 
erill and  slid  quietly  into  their  room,  while 
the  principal  went  up  the  side  aisle,  thought- 
fully pulling  his  moustache. 
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"You  11  hardly  resign  because  of  that  ap- 
pointment," said  Mr.  Nellis.  He  was  at  the 
desk  and  repeated  Gray's  remark  with  con- 
siderable amusement. 

"  Hardly,"  said  Mr.  Haverill,  smiling. 

Half-way  through  the  recitations  of  the 
following  morning,  Mrs.  May  sent  another 
turbulent  deputation  to  Miss  Allen.  In  the 
afternoon,  still  another  arrived ;  and  now 
Miss  Allen's  eyes  began  to  flash.  What  she 
had  proposed  as  a  temporary  expedient  was 
evidently  being  regarded  as  a  permanent 
source  of  relief.  It  was  plainly  losing  its 
effect  upon  the  Sixth  grade,  where  the  com- 
motion increased,  until  Mr.  Haverill  himself 
descended  upon  the  offenders. 

Ten  minutes  later,  he  entered  No.  7 
leading  in  a  line  of  twenty  slouching,  sullen 
boys. 

'^  As  these  lads  are  constantly  losing 
ground  in  their  studies  because  of  disorder. 
Miss  Allen,  I  have  decided  to  transfer  them 
to  this  grade,  with  w^arning  of  a  still  further 
descent  unless  there  is  a  decided  change  in 
their  conduct.     Here  is  the  list  of  names." 

He  handed  her  the  paper  and  hastily  with- 
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drew.  Autocrat  though  he  was,  Mr.  Hav- 
erill  did  not  care  to  talk  with  his  new  teacher 
just  then.  He  prided  himself  on  the  strict 
justice  with  which  he  governed  his  depart- 
ment ;  but  while  he  was  usually  very  just  in 
his  treatment  of  the  pupils,  he  well  knew 
his  present  action  was  an  instance  of  fla- 
grant injustice. 

The  work,  which  a  better  paid  teacher 
had  proved  herself  incompetent  to  perform, 
had  been  added  to  that  of  the  new  assistant 
without  one  word  of  explanation  or  apology. 
He  justified  the  action  to  himself  on  the 
ground  that  the  best  interests  of  the  school 
were  served  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  he 
preferred  not  to  meet  Miss  Allen  till  the 
edge  of  her  resentment  was  a  little  dulled. 

As  for  that  lady,  she  stood  for  the  moment 
absolutely  speechless,  the  color  coming  and 
going  rapidly  in  her  face.  Redmond,  who 
was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  line,  said 
impulsively,  ''  It 's  a  shame  to  dump  us 
down  on  you  this  way." 

He  had  been  sent  in  as  one  of  the  incor- 
rigibles ;  his  speech  itself  was  a  breach  of 
order,  but  it  was  such  a  frank  expression  of 
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her  own  indignant  thought,  that  she  smiled 
suddenly  down  at  him,  and  the  sense  of 
personal  wrong  became  subordinated  to  the 
habit  of  discipline. 

**  Pass  down  the  side  aisle  and  remain 
standing  a  moment,"  this  to  the  strangers. 
**  Carl,  Baker,  Evans,  take  your  books  to  the 
desks  behind  Rogers  and  Lincoln.  Now 
the  new  members  of  the  Seventh  may  take 
those  vacant  seats. 

"  Stand — pass  back  to  the  aisle.  I  said 
take  the  seats — not  break  them.  Try  it 
again.  Again.  Your  name — yours — "  wTit- 
ing  them  rapidly  down.  ''  We  will  try  it  by 
ourselves  after  school." 

The  bell  in  the  corner  jingled ;  it  was  the 
warning  note  of  preparation  for  dismissal. 
The  boys  began  hastily  putting  away  their 
books. 

"  We  must  rearrange  our  line  first,"  said 
Miss  Allen,  her  clear  decided  tones  such  a 
contrast  to  Mrs.  May's  w^hine,  that  of  them- 
selves they  exerted  a  controlling  influence. 
"Who  led  yours?"  addressing  the  new- 
comers.    "  Stand,  O'Grady."     No  one  rose. 

"He  cut  down-stairs  when  we  crossed  the 
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entry,"  saucily  chuckled  the  lad  who  sat 
next  to  Redmond.  *'  He  said  he  'd  got 
enough  of  you  yesterday." 

'*  Your  name — John  Eagleson,"  said  Miss 
Allen,  adding  it  to  her  list,  and  the  laugh 
started  by  the  insolent  drawl  died  away. 

"  Stand,  Seventh !  It  won't  do.  Take 
your  seats." 

The  second  time  the  order  was  better. 
Miss  Allen  ran  her  eye  quickly  over  the 
group.  The  brown-eyed,  brown-haired  lad 
over-topped  the  others. 

*'  Take  the  head  of  the  line,  Redmond. 
Number  two,  Eagleson ;  number  three, 
Rogers." 

Some  one  tapped  at  the  door.  "  Mr. 
Nellis  wishes  to  know  if  the  Seventh  are 
ready  for  drill  ? "  said  the  voice  of  Snesham 
outside. 

*'  Not  at  all  ready,"  responded  Miss  Allen 
cheerfully.  *'  Please  ask  Mr.  Nellis  if  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  drill  the  Seventh  a  few 
moments  after  the  others  have  gone." 

An  audible  groan  ran  through  the  room. 

**  You  'd  better  straighten  up  back  there  ; 
she  means  it,"  said  Redmond^  looking  over 
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his  shoulder.  He  himself  was  standing  up- 
right and  orderly. 

The  class-room  grew  quiet.  Miss  Allen 
continued  numbering  until  the  file  was 
complete.  Then  she  read  from  her  list, 
adding  "These  boys  may  take  their  seats," 
and  they  sat  sullenly  down. 

*'  When  the  line  is  in  perfect  order,  I  will 
dismiss  you."  She  stood  with  her  hand  on 
the  latch  waiting — one  moment — tw^o — three. 
*'  Forward — march  !  Good  afternoon,  Sev- 
enth ! "  She  threw  the  door  open,  and  they 
passed  out  w^ith  the  step  of  veterans.  Mr. 
Nellis,  waiting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  as- 
sembly-room, ready  to  handle  the  delin- 
quents without  gloves,  watched  them  in 
astonishment  till  they  reached  the  entry, 
when  he  suddenly  called  "  Halt !  " 

**  You  never  marched  so  well  in  your 
lives,  boys,"  he  said,  and  dismissed  them. 
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REDMOND    IN  THE   SEVENTH 

At  twenty  minutes  past  three  Miss  Allen 
walked  slowly  through  the  assembly-room. 
She  was  very  tired,  half-discouraged,  and 
wholly  indignant.  Either  Mr.  Haverill  or 
Mrs.  May  would  have  heard  some  pretty 
emphatic  expressions  if  she  had  encountered 
them,  but  she  was  the  last  teacher  in  the 
building,  and  the  janitor  and  his  assistants 
were  already  beginning  their  work. 

At  the  main  entrance  she  was  met  by  a 
tall  young  fellow,  whose  long,  light  eye- 
lashes drooped  rather  heavily  over  a  pair  of 
remarkably  clear  blue  eyes.  In  a  moment 
she  recognized  Will  Snesham  of  the  Senior 
grade. 

"  r  ve  been  hanging  about  here  and  dodg- 
ing Jack  Redmond  for  fifteen  minutes.  Miss 

Allen,"     he    said,    falling    easily    into   step 
5  6s 
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with  her  as  they  moved  down  street,  ''  on 
purpose  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  he 
and  those  other  boys  are  transferred  to  your 
room." 

'*  Do  you  think  1  am  to  be  congrat- 
ulated ? "  asked  Miss  Allen  drily,  and  Snesh- 
am  colored  to  the  roots  of  his  fair  hair. 

*'  No'm,  I  'm  afraid  not,  just  at  present. 
But  there's  good  stuff  in  some  of  those 
monkeys — Redmond  especially — and  it  will 
be  the  making  of  them  ;  they  were  going 
all  to  pieces  in  that  other  room." 

''Are  n't  you  a  little  hasty  in  your  con- 
clusions ? "  said  the  teacher,  smiling  in 
spite  of  herself,  and  Snesham  blushed  again, 
but  his  eyes  twinkled  down  at  her  with  shy 
audacity. 

"  I  don't  think  so — this  time.  It  does  n't 
take  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet  to 
see  the  change  in  the  old  Seventh  grade 
already.  Mrs.  May  never  could  get  the 
best  there  is  in  them  out  of  those  other 
chaps.  You  can.  And  I  can't  help  being 
glad  you  've  got  them."  He  lifted  his  cap, 
and  turned  down  a  side  street. 

Miss   Allen  nodded  to  him  half  laughing, 
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and  proceeded  on  her  way,  thoughtfully, 
and  with  her  indignation  considerably 
cooled.  Did  she  owe  a  duty  to  these  lads, 
thrust  so  unexpectedly  into  her  charge  ? 
Duty !  She  thought  it  over  all  the  evening, 
and  the  request  for  a  transfer,  that  she  had 
resolved  to  send  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, remained  unwritten. 

When  she  next  saw  Mr.  Haverill,  he 
called  her  to  the  desk,  and  greeted  her  with 
his  most  urbane  manner,  evidently  bent  on 
conciliation. 

*'  I  suppose  you  were  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised to  receive  those  lads  from  the  Sixth 
grade  yesterday  ?"  he  remarked,  smiling. 

"  I  was  ;  most  unpleasantly  surprised," 
said  Miss  Allen  with  emphasis. 

"  You  did  not  cry,"  said  Mr.  Haverill 
twisting  his  moustache.  "  Mrs.  May 
would  have  deluged  me  with  tears  and 
reproaches." 

His  new  assistant  did  not  reply.  It  was 
no  jesting  matter  to  her,  and  the  principal 
saw  it. 

His  brows  contracted.  *'  Of  course  you 
know  I  have  a  right  to  make  any  changes  I 
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consider  best  for  the  interests  of  the  depart- 
ment." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I,  also,  have  a  right  to 
ask  for  a  change  that  I  consider  best  for 
my  own  interests." 

Mr.  Haverill  bit  his  lip.  Secretly  he 
admired  the  spirit  of  the  reply  ;  it  was 
another  indication  of  the  independence 
and  force  of  character  that  made  the 
speaker  too  good  a  teacher  to  be  willingly 
surrendered.  Inviting  her  to  a  seat  beside 
him  on  the  platform  he  apologized  for  his 
abrupt  action  of  the  previous  day. 

"  I  should  have  consulted  with  you.  Miss 
Allen,  but  the  limit  of  my  patience  was 
reached.  The  Seventh  grade  was  small 
in  numbers,  and  you  had  already  proved 
yourself  so  competent  that  I  brought  them 
to  you  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  though 
I  had  known  for  some  time  that  a  change 
must  be  made. 

"  I  wish  I  had  the  authority  to  promote 
you  at  once  to  Mrs.  May's  position  and  sal- 
ary, but  that,  you  know,  does  not  lie  with 
me.  You  may  count  on  my  giving  you 
every  assistance  in    my  power  in   your  at- 
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tempt  to  bring  order  out  of  your  portion  of 
that  chaos.  I  know  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  lads  themselves,  at  least,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  department,  will  be  grateful 
to  you  for  the  change." 

He  dismissed  her  with  a  polite  bow, 
quite  unconscious  that  his  suave  words  had 
affected  his  hearer  as  little  as  his  expres- 
sion of  authority,  and  that  a  boy's  simple, 
honest  speech  had  had  weightier  influence 
than  both  together.  Yet  there  were  a 
number  of  times  in  the  days  that  followed 
when  Miss  Allen  was  strongly  tempted  to 
send  in  her  petition  to  the  Board,  or  to  re- 
sign outright.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to 
break  up  the  disorderly  habits  of  the 
ex-members  of  the  Sixth,  to  check  their 
insolence,  overcome  their  resentment,  and 
arouse  any  interest  in  the  work  of  the  lower 
grade. 

But  having  begun  the  work,  Miss  Allen 
was  not  the  one  to  give  it  up.  She  was 
utterly  discouraged  and  disheartened  more 
than  once,  even  to  tears  ;  but  the  lads,  who 
looked  into  her  quiet,  resolute  face,  morning 
after  morning,  saw  no  trace  of  them.     Mr. 
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Haverill  stood  stanchly  by  her,  and  pres- 
ently the  conflict  ceased.  The  boys,  find- 
ing that  they  must  respect  and  obey  their 
teacher,  soon  grew  fond  of  her.  The 
whole  bearing  and  appearance  of  the  class 
changed  ;  it  began  to  be  worth  something 
to  be  a  member  of  Ninety's  Seventh. 

John  Redmond  puzzled  Miss  Allen.  Mrs. 
May  had  declared  him  worse  than  all  the 
rest. 

''He  is  not  saucy  or  insolent  like  O'Grady 
or  Eagleson,"  complained  that  lady,  *'  but  he 
just  simply  does  as  he  pleases.  If  he  wishes 
to  cross  the  room,  he  gets  up  and  goes, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  ask  permission. 
And  it 's  that  way  about  everything." 

Miss  Allen  learned  that  his  temper  was 
a  fierce  one  when  roused. 

"  Redmond  never  swears  or  says  much," 
Eagleson  told  her  confidentially,  ''  but  when 
his  eyes  get  black  and  his  cheeks  red,  my  ! 
you  just  want  to  stand  from  under." 
Eagleson  spoke  from  sad  experience  ; 
several  others  had  had  a  similar  one.  She 
noticed  that  the  other  boys  stood  rather  in 
awe  of  him. 
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''Your  handsome  file-leader  is  quite  a 
pugilist,"  Mr.  Haverill  said  to  her  one  day  ; 
''  here  are  Stearns  of  the  Sixth  with  two 
black  eyes,  and  Wheeler  of  the  Eighth  with 
a  lame  arm,  kept  at  home  because  of  his 
prowess.  They  will  probably  not  call  him 
'  Country  Jake,'  nor  spring  upon  him  with- 
out warning,  for  some  time  to  come.  It 
has  all  happened  out  of  school  bounds,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it,  as  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  interfere.  I  don't  blame  the  boy  for  de- 
fending himself,  but  he  has  a  temper  that 
will  bring  him  into  trouble  yet.  You  will 
probably  find  him  hard  to  handle,"  he  con- 
tinued, ''  and  if  you  do,  send  him  at  once 
to  me.  He  shall  learn  obedience  from  me 
if  from  no  other." 

She  had  found  him  ''  hard  to  handle," 
but  the  expression  on  Mr.  Haverill's  face 
made  his  teacher  decide  to  send  Redmond 
to  him  only  as  the  very  last  resort. 

The  boy  had  one  stanch  friend  in  Will 
Snesham  ;  the  difference  in  their  ages  did 
not  prevent  their  being  close  chums.  Miss 
Allen  wondered  a  little  at  the  friendship, 
but  the  more  she  saw  of  the    Senior,  the 
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more  she  realized  what  a  help  he  was 
proving  to  the  younger  lad.  Redmond's 
manners  were  improving ;  he  was  less  de- 
fiant and  surly  ;  he  no  longer  forgot  to  lift 
his  cap  to  ladies  and  older  people  ;  in 
many  little  ways  he  showed  his  friend's 
refining  influence. 

''We  need  each  other,"  Snesham  ex- 
plained. "Jack's  fire,  I  'm  ice;  he  warms 
me  up,  I  cool  him  down.  He  is  young  ;  I 
am  old.  I  like  to  give  advice  ;  he  never 
takes  any.     We  agree  perfectly." 

After  Redmond  entered  the  Seventh, 
Miss  Allen  noticed  that  he  watched  her  with 
strange  intentness  ;  she  had  an  odd  feeling 
of  being  weighed  in  the  balance. 

"Jack,"  Snesham  said  to  him  on  one  of 
those  earlier  days,  when  he  had  waited 
patiently  for  his  friend  a  full  half  hour  after 
dismissal,  "  you  've  got  the  best  teacher  in 
the  department — except  mine.  Why  do  n't 
you  quit  training  with  Eagleson,  Baker,  and 
the  rest  of  that  crew,  and  be  somebody  ? " 

"  I  do  n't  care  for  Eagleson,  Baker,  or  any 
of  that  crew,  as  you  call  them,"  said  Red- 
mond haughtily. 
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The  Senior  rejoined, ''  I  'd  keep  out  of  their 
company  then.  You  come  tumbhng  down 
stairs  with  the  same  old  crowd  every  night, 
long  after  the  decent  fellows  have  gone 
home." 

Redmond  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said  impatiently,  "What's  the  use  of  rais- 
ing your  hand  every  time  you  want  to  say 
'Boo'?" 

*'  If  the  fifty  of  you  wanted  to  say  '  Boo  ' 
at  once,  as  you  used  to  over  in  Mrs.  May's 
room.  Miss  Allen  could  n't  hear  herself 
think." 

Redmond  laughed  and  then  frowned  again. 
"  I  do  n't  see  the  use  of  being  so  dreadfully 
strict.  She  goes  as  much  too  far  one  way  as 
Mrs.  May  used  to  the  other." 

*'  Look  here,  Jonathan,"  said  Snesham, 
shaking  his  arm  ;  "  you  know  you  can  study 
fifty  times  better  in  a  quiet  room  than  in  a 
place  where  the  General  used  to  come  down 
and  read  the  riot  act  regularly  once  a  day. 
Cast  your  lightning  glance  along  the  line  of 
the  Seventh  as  it  is  now,  and  then  look  at 
the  Sixth,  and  see  yourselves  as  you  'used  to 
was.'     '  Do  n't  see  any  need,'  eh  ?    Well  you 
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need  a  pair  '  o'  patent  double  million  magni- 
fying gas  microscopes  of  hextra  power'  then 
—like  Sam  Weller/' 

And  whether  he  found  such  glasses  or 
took  Snesham's  word  for  it,  it  was  only  a  day 
or  two  after,  when,  having  to  do  some  extra 
work  for  disorder,  Redmond  said  briefly  to 
his  teacher  as  he  left  the  room,  ''  You'll  have 
no  more  trouble  from  me.  Miss  Allen." 

He  kept  his  word.  From  that  time,  the 
class  honor  had  no  more  stanch  defender 
than  John  Redmond. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    DOUBLE-DECKER 

Ding!  ding!  The  first  bell  for  closing 
exercises  sounded  through  Ninety's  many 
class-rooms.  Half  a  dozen  boys  in  the  Sev- 
enth grade  glanced  up  from  their  drawing  ; 
the  others  worked  steadily  on. 

*'  Cease  drawing.  Close  books.  Arrange 
desks.     Attention.     Roll-call." 

Fifty  pairs  of  arms  folded  themselves  in 
front  of  fifty  motionless,  erect  bodies,  and 
forty-eight  times  the  dissyllable  ''present" 
responded  to  as  many  names,  while  two  un- 
fortunates uttered  a  briefer  '  Late.'  " 

Ding !  ding !     The  closet  monitors  sprang 

to  their  places.     Rapidly  overcoats,  hats  and 

lunch-baskets  were  distributed.     Each  lad, 

after  donning  the  extra  garment,  resumed 

his  former  attitude.     When  the  room  was 

again  quiet.  Miss  Allen  glanced  down  at  her 

note-book. 
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"John  Eagleson,  Theodore  Carl,  WilHs 
Atkins,  Andrew  Starr,  keep  seats  for  dis- 
order." 

Ding!  ding!  The  class  rose  as  one  boy. 
Redmond  stepped  forward  to  open  the  door, 
and  remained  standing  in  the  doorway. 
Eagleson  looked  up  with  furtive  suspicion. 
Whenever  he  was  detained  or  reprimanded, 
he  always  looked  to  see  if  Redmond  was 
laughing  at  him.  He  never  caught  him  do- 
ing it,  but  he  lived  in  constant  expectation 
that  he  should  some  time  detect  him  in  the 
act.  Redmond  had  thrashed  him  soundly 
once,  and  never  afterward  seemed  to  think 
of  the  thrashing  or  of  him  ;  but  Eagleson 
writhed  under  the  remembrance  of  it  still, 
and  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  sneers 
which  victors  are  often  so  ready  to  cast  upon 
the  vanquished.  Had  he  been  the  victor, 
he  would  never  have  missed  a  chance  to 
humiliate  Redmond,  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  file-leader's  indifference  towards 
him.  Redmond  did  not  seem  even  to  notice 
the  absence  of  his  second  in  ranks ;  he  was 
gravely  intent  on  the  line  of  the  Sixth  grade 
as  they  marched  from  their  room.     When 
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the  last  boy  in  the  line  reached  a  certain 
point,  it  would  be  time  for  him  to  lead  his 
class  out. 

As  the  room  was  cleared,  and  the  sound  of 
the  marching  feet  grew  fainter,  Miss  Allen 
again  glanced  at  her  list.  ''  John  Eagleson, 
one  hundred  ;  Theodore  Carl,  seventy  ;  At- 
kins and  Starr,  fifty  each." 

The  expression  of  saucy  defiance  which 
Master  Eagleson  had  worn  since  Redmond 
left  the  room  changed  with  ludicrous  sud- 
denness first  to  a  stare,  then  to  a  frown 
and  then  to  a  pout.  Miss  Allen  could  not 
forbear  smiling.  Theodore  Carl,  a  restless, 
fidgety  little  chatterbox,  snickered,  and  then 
went  giggling  to  work.  Atkins  and  Starr 
were  already  deep  in  the  pages  of  their  read- 
ers, extracting  words  *'  of  more  than  seven 
letters." 

After  bestowing  an  especially  black  frown 
on  the  small  Theodore,  Eagleson  leaned 
entreatingly  towards  his  teacher.  ''  Miss 
Allen,  can't  I  do  some  of  them  at  recess 
to-morrow  ?  A  hundred  words  !  I  '11  never 
get  out  in  time  for  the  double-decker." 

"  The  what !"  said  Miss  Allen. 
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Eagleson's  brow  cleared  ;  his  expression 
grew  roguish.  '*  The  double-decker.  Do  n't 
you  know  ?     I  '11  miss  that." 

Theodore  echoed  with  a  giggle,  "  He  '11 
miss  the  double-decker!  It  goes  down 
fifteen  minutes  past." 

''And  what,  John,"  asked  Miss  Allen, 
ignoring  the  echo,  *'zs  a  double-decker?" 

''Don't  you  know?"  almost  scornfully. 
"  It 's  over  here  on  the  cross-town  road. 
Most  of  the  cars  are  bobtail,  but  they  Ve  got 
one  double-decker." 

"  Big  cars,"  explained  Theodore,  "  like 
dey  have  conductors  on  on  de  avenue, 
only  dey  got  boxes  to  put  your  fare  in." 

"  And  won't  the  small  cars  do  as  well  to 
ride  over  in  as  the  large  one  ? " 

Eagleson  laughed  without  replying,  but 
Master  Carl  piped  up  with  a  chuckle  : 

"  You  can't  ride  so  far  on  de  bobtail. 
De  driver  gets  after  you  and  drives  you  off." 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Allen,  enlightened. 
"  You  want  to  steal  a  ride,  do  you  ?  I  think 
you  may  finish  the  w^ords  to-night,  John, 
and  be  honest  in  spite  of  yourself  this  time. 
Why,  John  Eagleson  ! " 
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Eagleson  still  grinned  as  he  bent  over  his 
work,  but  he  fidgeted  under  Miss  Allen's 
gaze.  His  sense  of  honor  was  not  keen, 
but  he  had  a  conscience,  though  it  was  not 
very  sensitive.  She  feared  that  his  w^as  one 
of  those  evasive  characters,  on  which  it  is 
difficult  to  engraft  permanent  principle. 
Son  of  wealthy  parents  though  he  was,  Miss 
Allen  feared  for  his  future. 

He  could  work  fast  and  well  under  pres- 
sure, and  was  soon  racing  and  shouting  with 
Carl,  as  they  ran  towards  the  street  through 
w^hich  the  cross-town  railroad  passed.  The 
double-decker  might  be  late  ;  it  sometimes 
was.  Sure  enough,  on  reaching  the  corner 
they  spied  it  coming,  still  several  blocks 
away,  and  quickly  hid  behind  some  piles  of 
building  material.  ''  For  if  old  Doubledeck 
sees  us,"  said  John,  ''  he  11  whip  up  sure." 

The  car  passed  them,  the  horses  going  at 
their  customary  jog-trot,  and  the  two  young 
scamps  darted  upon  the  rear  platform,  un- 
perceived  b}^  the  driver.  There  was  but 
one  passenger,  a  half-witted  youth  named 
Hirschem,  who  often  sold  small  wares  at 
the  school. 
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Full  of  malicious  mischief,  the  boys  made 
faces  at  him  and  pretended  to  aim  missiles 
in  his  direction,  laughing  to  see  him  cow- 
er and  dodge.  Growing  bolder,  Eagleson 
darted  into  the  car,  made  one  or  two  feints 
at  seizing  his  basket,  and  finally  snatched 
the  poor  fellow's  cap  and  ran  towards  the 
door.  He  was  looking  back  to  grin  at 
Hirschem  as  he  ran,  and  went  plump  against 
some  one  just  entering  the  car. 

Master  Carl  had  taken  to  his  heels  at 
sight  of  the  newcomer,  who  understood  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  With  one  hand  he 
wrested  Hirschem's  cap  away,  and  tossed  it 
back  to  its  owner  ;  with  the  other  he  deftly 
transferred  Eagleson's  head  covering  to  his 
own  pocket.  Eagleson,  recovering  from  his 
momentary  surprise,  flung  himself  upon  his 
Nemesis  with  a  yell. 

"  A-a-ah  now,  Snesham,  give  me  m}'  cap. 
Smash'em,  give  it  here  !  Give  me  my  cap, 
old  Smash'em  I" 

Snesham  winked  lazily  at  him,  nodded 
to  Hirschem,  who  was  delightedly  watching 
the  encounter,  and  stepping  to  the  box, 
dropped  two  coins  therein.     Returning  to 
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the  rear  of  the  car,  he  sat  down  in  a  corner, 
and  again  Eagleson  plunged  at  him. 

*'  Give  me  my  cap  !  Give  it  to  me, 
Smash'em  !  Old  Double-deck  '11  be  after  me 
— cross  old  codger  !  Say,  give  me  that  cap, 
old  Smash'em,  Crash'em,  Thrash'em !  " 

**  Sit  right  down  here,  sonny,"  said 
Snesham,  compelling  the  younger  lad  to  a 
seat  at  his  side.  ''Mr.  Double-deck  is  all 
right.  Your  fare  's  paid.  I  put  a  nickel  in 
for  you  just  now." 

Eagleson  stared  at  him  with  a  defiant 
frown.  ''  Who  asked  you  to  pay  my  fare  ? 
I  Ve  got  nickels  of  my  own,  thanky  !  Give 
— me — my — cap  !  " 

''  Now,  have  you,  though  ?"  said  Snesham 
lifting  his  heavy  eyelids  with  an  expression 
of  great  surprise.  ''  Not  strapped  !  Pos- 
sible !  One  of  the  Sevenths  skulking  on 
the  back  end  of  a  car  when  he  's  got  five 
cents  to  pay  his  way  ?" 

"  It 's  none  of  your  business !  "  snapped 
Eagleson,  reddening.  "  Guess  it  won't  hurt 
the  company  for  nothing,  once  in  a  while." 

''  The  company  do  n't  get  the  worst  of  it," 
returned  the    Senior  coolly.      ''  Is  n't    five 
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cents  rather  small  to  make  oneself  a  thief 
for?" 

"  I  'm  not  a  thief  !  "  cried  Eagleson,  flying 
at  him  afresh.  "You  're  the  thief.  Got  my 
cap,  and  won't  give  it  to  me." 

*'  My  uneasy  friend,"  said  Snesham,  as 
calmly  as  if  his  companion  were  not  acting 
the  part  of  battering-ram  and  eel  combined 
in  his  efforts  to  break  from  the  Senior's 
grasp,  "just  settle  gracefully  down  for  a 
time  or  two.  I  w^ant  to  spin  you  a  small 
yarn,  John." 

Eagleson  gave  another  squirm  ;  then, 
seeming  to  become  suddenly  resigned, 
stuck  his  tongue  out  at  Snesham,  and  bade 
him  "spin  his  old  yarn." 

"  Have  supper  when  you  get  home, 
John?" 

"You  bet." 

"  Big  supper  ;  plenty  of  it  such  as  it  is, 
and  good  enough  what  there  is  of  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"Nice,  comfortable  room,  with  plenty  of 
fire  ;  lots  of  pretty  things  and  easy-chairs  ?  " 

"  Yes.     What  are  you  driving  at  ?" 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ? " 
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There  was  the  faintest  possible  quiver  of 
the  Senior's  left  eyelid.  Eagleson  snick- 
ered, and  drew  back  the  hand  that  he  had 
sent  out  slyly  on  an  exploring  expedition 
in  search  of  his  cap. 

"  You  'd  think  it  pretty  tough  to  go  on 
one  meal  a  day  often,  and  not  enough  of 
that,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

^*  Guess  so." 

*'  And  live  in  one  room  with  no  carpets, 
no  chairs,  bed  on  the  floor,  with  two  or 
three  ragged  quilts  on  it,  and  so  little  fire 
that  you  'd  have  to  huddle  under  them 
sometimes  in  the  daytime  to  keep  from 
freezing  ? " 

''Say,  I  don't  like  your  yarn.  It  isn't  a 
yarn,  anyhow.  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? " 

''That  poor  chap  yonder" — Snesham 
carefully  avoided  looking  towards  Hirschem 
as  he  spoke,  "  is  just  in  that  fix,  John." 

Eagleson  stared.     "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Been  there,"  said  Snesham,  his  pale 
face  flushing  slightly.  "  He  lives  with  his 
father,  an  old  fellow  all  crippled  up  with 
rheumatism,  who   cobbles  shoes  when  he 
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can  use  his  hands.  And  there 's  many  a  day 
when  the  two  of  them  together  do  n't  have 
what  you  or  I  would  eat  at  one  meal.  Is  n't 
it  pretty  tough  to  tease  a  poor  creature 
whose  life  is  as  hard  as  that  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Eagleson  with  a  loud  laugh, 
but  it  stopped  abruptly. 

"You  called  Mr.  Double-deck  cross 
awhile  ago,"  continued  the  Senior,  as  if  the 
boy  had  not  spoken,  "but  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  saw  him  do.  One  cold  day  Hir- 
schem  and  I  were  standing  on  the  front 
platform.  The  car  was  full.  Hirschem 
looked  as  if  he  'd  shake  to  pieces  with  the 
cold,  and  the  old  fellow,  after  looking  at 
him  once  or  twice,  took  the  comforter  from 
around  his  own  neck  and  gave  it  to  Hir- 
schem, saying,  "You  takes  dot  and  winds  it 
up  mit  yourself." 

"  That 's  my  yarn,"  concluded  Snesham. 
"  John  Eagleson," — he  took  the  boy's  face 
between  his  hands, — "be  a  man — be  a 
mouse — be  a  long-tailed  rat — be  somethmgl 
Here  's  your  corner  and  your  cap,  sonny," 
with  an  entire  change  of  voice  and  manner. 
"  Much  obliged  for  your  company.     Ta-ta." 
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Eagleson  snatched  his  head-gear,  and 
made  a  vengeful  pass  at  the  Senior,  but 
Snesham  caught  his  hand  and  cordially 
shook  it,  receiving  in  return  a  most  hideous 
grimace,  which  he  acknowledged  by  po- 
litely lifting  his  hat. 

Yet  as  the  younger  boy  ate  his  hearty 
meal  that  evening  and  studied  his  lessons 
in  a  warm,  bright  room,  he  thought  of 
Hirschem  shivering  in  his  thin,  worn 
clothes,  going,  perhaps,  supperless  to  bed. 
Bed?  Before  Eagleson's  mind  rose  the 
comfortless  room  as  Snesham  had  described 
it.  Somehow  it  did  not  seem  so  funny  to 
"  chaff"  Hirschem  or  smart  to  steal  a  ride 
since  he  had  heard  the  Senior's  ''yarn." 

John  Eagleson  was  walking  backwards 
on  the  avenue  next  morning,  shouting  to  a 
schoolmate  to  "  hurry  up,"  when  he  saw 
the  double-decker  approaching.  Still  walk- 
ing backwards,  but  more  slowly,  Eagleson 
watched  it. 

The  old  driver's  gray  hair  was  blown  back 
by  the  keen  wind.  His  overcoat  was 
faded  and  rusty,  showing  ragged  fringes  ; 
the    collar,   partly   torn    away   and   pinned 
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over,  was  a  scant  cover  for  his  throat. 
Eagleson  had  seen  him  almost  every  day 
for  months  ;  he  had  never  noticed  so  much 
about  him  before. 

The  friend  he  had  been  haihng  came 
running  up,  breathless,  just  as  the  car 
passed,  and  dashed  after  it  saying,  as  he 
darted  by  Eagleson,  "Come  on  !"  Eagleson 
took  two  or  three  bounds  in  pursuit,  stopped 
short,  and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets, went  whistling  back  to  the  pavement. 
His  comrade,  after  vainly  shouting  "  Come 
on !  "  several  times,  presently  joined  him. 

''  Why  did  n  't  you  hurry  ?  He  was  going 
slow  ;  we  could  have  caught  him  easy." 

"  Why  did  n  't  you  catch  him,  then  ?  "  was 
the  sneering  rejoinder. 

*'  Waited  for  you.  It  is  n't  any  fun  alone. 
Thought  you  always  cut  on  the  double- 
decker  when  you  had  a  chance." 

"  I  'd  rather  walk,"  said  Eagleson,  begin- 
ning to  whistle  again. 

Snesham  and  Gray  were  coming  down 
the  main  stairway,  during  a  noon  inter- 
mission several  days  afterwards.  The  Sen- 
iors were  the    only  pupils  allowed  on  the 
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main  stairway  except  upon  extraordinary 
occasions.  Gray,  happening  to  glance  over 
the  balustrade,  called  out,  rather  sharply, 
**  Hullo  !  "  and  added  as  there  was  a  sound 
of  scampering  and  a  slam  of  the  great  door, 
*'  You  'd  better  leave,  my  friend." 

**  Who  was  it  ? "  asked  Snesham  lazily. 

*'  Jaws,  I  think.  It 's  rather  dark  down 
there,  but  it  looked  like  him  as  he  popped 
out  of  the  door." 

'^  Jaws"  was  a  nickname  given  to  Eagle- 
son  because  he  was  rarely  without  cake, 
candy  or  something  else  eatable. 

"He  was  crouching  down  by  the  janitor's 
door.  Likely  Hirschem  is  in  there  getting 
warm.     Rather  a  bad  Q%g,  is  Jaws." 

As  they  reached  the  lower  hall  Snesham, 
leaving  his  companion,  crossed  over  to  the 
janitor's  apartments.  A  package  was  tied 
to  the  door-knob,  which  on  being  brought 
to  the  light,  revealed  the  name  Hirschem 
scrawled  on  it  in  pencil. 

**  Some  gammon  of  Jaws,"  remarked  Gray 
as  Snesham  untied  the  parcel.  But  it  con- 
tained only  crisp,  fresh  doughnuts,  Eagle- 
son's  favorite  eating. 
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"  Good — for — John  !  "  said  Snesham  em- 
phatically, and  began  hastily  to  tie  the 
parcel  where  they  had  found  it. 

"  I  'd  as  soon  have  expected,"  said  Gray, 
indicating  the  newel  against  which  he 
leaned,  "  to  see  this  post  turn  a  somersault 
as  to  find  Jaw^s  doing  a  thing  of  this  kind. 
And  perhaps,  after  all,"  he  suggested,  ''some 
other  chap  put  them  here  and  John  was 
after  them." 

Snesham  paused  and  tapped  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  by  the  janitor's  wife,  whose 
face  broadened  into  a  smile  as  she  recog- 
nized him.  "  It 's  you,  thin,  Mr.  Snesham, 
that 's  been  hanging  thim  bundles  to  the 
dure.     And  moighty  sly  ye've  been  about  it." 

"  Not  I,  Mrs  McKenna,"  said  the  Senior 
laughing.  "  Neither  this  time  nor  before  ; 
if  you  've  found  something  like  it  before  !  " 

"Troth  have  I,  or  the  boy  has,  three  or 
four  times  a'ready.  And  I  can't  think  who 
done  it,  for  most  of  thim  young  raskils 
would  sooner  taze  the  life  out  of  the  poor 
crayther  than  feed  him." 

Eagleson  stood  near  the  gate  as  Snesham 
passed  out  of  it  that  afternoon. 
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"  Hullo,"  said  the  Senior. 

Eagleson  responded  "  Hullo,"  and  looked 
away. 

'*  John,"  said  Snesham,  a  whimsical 
gleam  showing  under  his  heavy  lids,  ''you  've 
got  stuff  enough  in  you  to  make  a  longtailed 
rat,  anyway." 

The  younger  lad  was  on  his  shoulders  at 
a  bound,  winding  arms  and  legs  about  him 
so  tightly  that  Snesham  found  himself  al- 
most in  the  condition  of  Sindbad  burdened 
with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

Christmas  time  drew  near,  and  some  of 
the  Sevenths  in  their  class-room  at  midday 
were  discussing  holiday  hopes  and  plans. 
Eagleson  sat  apart,  looking  rather  glum. 
The  boys  said  "Jaws  had  the  solemns." 

*'  Fellows,"  said  Savage,  raising  himself 
from  his  lounging  attitude— Savage  always 
lounged  when  he  possibly  could — "  what  do 
you  suppose  ails  him?  He  hasn't  munched 
a  doughnut  nor  smelt  of  candy  for  two 
weeks." 

"  Shut  up,"  snapped  Eagleson  ;  but  he 
looked  for  the  moment  half  inclined  to 
laugh. 
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"Maybe  he's  in  love,"  suggested  one  of 
the  boys. 

Savage  propped  himself  up  on  his  elbows, 
and  nodded  gravely.  ''  Or  got  whipped. 
Yes,  sir,  he  's  either  been  mashed  or 
thrashed ;  maybe  both.  Which  w^as  it, 
Johnnie  ?    tell  your  sympathizin'  friends." 

*'  You  just  wait  till  I  catch  you  outside, 
Mr.  Bilyum  Savage,"  muttered  Eagleson 
with  the  blackest  of  frowns. 

"  Oh  my,  ain't  I  scared  !  "  gasped  Savage, 
rolling  over  behind  Atkins  in  pretended 
terror. 

On  the  afternoon  when  school  w^as  dis- 
missed for  the  holiday  vacation,  Snesham 
stood  waiting  on  the  corner  for  a  cross-town 
car,  when  Eagleson  came  running  up  to 
him  out  of  breath,  with  a  parcel  under  his 
arm. 

"  Say,  Smash'em,  going  over  in  the 
double-decker  ? " 

"Anything  that  comes  along,"  said  the 
Senior,  looking  down  with  careless  good- 
humor  at  the  lad's  flushed  face. 

With  an  embarrassed  air,  Eagleson  held 
out  the  parcel.     "  It's  up  at  Eighth  Avenue. 
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Wait  for  it,  won't  you,  and  give  this  to  old 
Double-decker  ;  "  and  thrusting  the  bundle 
into  Snesham's  hand,  he  was  about  to  rush 
off  at  full  speed,  when  the  Senior  grasped 
him. 

"  Not  so  fast,  sonny !  Maybe  it 's  nitro- 
glycerine. I  do  n't  want  them  picking  Mr. 
Double-decker  up  all  over  the  city  just 
after  I  've  handed  him  a  bundle.  Why 
do  n't  you  give  it  to  him  yourself  ?  " 

**  He  's  seen  me  cut  on  too  often,"  said 
Eagleson  shamefacedly  as  he  struggled  to 
free  himself  from  the  Senior's  grasp.  **  It 
is  n't  nitro-glycerine,  it  is  n't  anything  that  '11 
hurt — honest !  honest !  " 

Snesham  surveyed  him  keenly,  and  then 
wound  one  arm  around  his  neck.  *'  Come 
right  along,  John,  here 's  the  double-decker ; " 
and  in  spite  of  Eagleson's  struggles,  he  was 
marched  to  the  car  and  up  on  the  front  plat- 
form, where  the  driver,  who  nodded  smil- 
ing to  Snesham,  looked  rather  grimly  at  the 
younger  lad.  Snesham  touched  his  cap — 
he  always  did  when  saluting  an  older  man. 

**  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Double — "  he 
stopped   confused,   while    Eagleson    burst 
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out  laughing,  and  the  old  driver  good- 
naturedly  joined  him. 

"Ya,  ya,  dat  bees  all  right.  Dem  boys 
dey  all  say  Old  Double-deck.  You  not 
know  any  oder  name.     What  den  ? " 

"  I  guess  this  young  man  can  finish  the 
speech,"  said  Snesham,  pushing  his  compan- 
ion forward. 

*'  No,  you  go  ahead,"  said  Eagleson,  try- 
ing to  get  behind  the  Senior. 

"  Handle  your  own  dynamite,  my  son," 
said  Snesham,  pulling  him  round  in  front 
again. 

Eagleson  thrust  the  package  at  the  old 
man  as  if  it  were  a  dagger,  and  mumbled 
"  Something  for  Christmas.  I  've  bothered 
you  a  good  deal." 

The  driver  gave  the  boy  a  sharp  look  and 
slowly  undid  the  parcel.  It  was  an  extra 
wide  and  long  woollen  comforter.  As  he 
gave  it  to  the  German,  Eagleson  tried  to 
jump  from  the  car,  but  Snesham,  holding 
him  fast,  dropped  a  double  fare  into  the  box 
and  winked  at  his  captive  as  he  did  so  ;  then 
pulled  him  down  into  the  seat  beside  him. 

''Danken    sie  mooch,  mein  knabe,"  said 
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the  old  driver,  as  he  wound  the  gift  around 
his  neck  and  turned  a  pleased  smile  upon 
the  giver,  who  was  making  frantic  efforts  to 
tread  on  Snesham's  toes.  **  It  is  von  fine 
Krizmas.  Now  de  vind  may  plow  vat  he 
likes."  Then  with  a  keen,  but  still  kindly 
look,  **  You  haf  not  cut  on  dem  rides  for 
long  whiles.     Honest  be  pest,  eh  ? " 

Eagleson  barely  nodded  without  turning 
his  head,  but  the  driver  holding  out  his 
hand,  the  lad  gave  it  a  hasty  shake.  Snesh- 
am  and  he  left  the  car  together,  and  as  they 
separated,  the  Senior  held  his  companion  a 
moment  by  the  shoulders  and  said  warmly  : 

''You've  got  sand  enough  to  make  a  man, 
after  all,  John,  and  a  square  one  too.  Good 
night." 

He  had  not  gone  a  rod  on  his  way  when 
a  snowball  struck  him  squarely  in  the  back, 
and  Eagleson,  with  a  yell,  darted  downstreet, 
stopping  at  a  safe  distance  to  caper  and 
whoop  over  his  achievement. 

''  Oho  ! "  Snesham  shouted  after  him,  "  look 
out  for  one  well-scrubbed  face  to-morrow, 
young  man.  You  won't  have  to  shave  for  a 
week." 


CHAPTER  VII 

HOW  THE  SEVENTH  WON  THE  FLAG 

The  floor  of  the  assembly-room  trembled 
with  the  tread  of  a  thousand  marching  feet. 
Round  its  sides  and  through  the  aisles 
wound  the  boys  of  the  Male  Department  in 
their  morning  drill,  headed  by  the  Fourth 
grade,  whose  leader  proudly  carried  a  hand- 
some American  flag.  After  the  second  cir- 
cuit of  the  aisles,  the  classes  disappeared 
into  their  various  class-rooms. 

The  Seventh  carried  into  their  room  forty- 
seven  sober  faces,  and  two  that  looked 
sheepish.  A  lad  who  came  slinking  in 
after  the  class  were  seated,  drew  upon  him- 
self forty-seven  frowns  so  black  that  he  fair- 
ly turned  pale  and  hastened  to  hide  behind 
a  book. 

Miss  Allen,  who  had  not  been  in  the  as- 
sembly-room during  the  opening  exercises, 
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was  secretly  amused  at  these  signs  of  men- 
tal disturbance.  But  it  was  with  a  grave 
face  that  she  asked,  *'  Well,  who  carries  the 
flag  this  month  ? " 

Forty-seven  voices,  subdued  to  class-room 
concert  pitch,  complained  : 

''  Fourth  has  got  it  again  !  !  " 

"What  was  their  record?" 

The  reply  was  more  scattering  this  time, 
but  its  burden  ran,  **  Three  tardies  and  one 
absence  !  " 

'^  While  w^e  had  ten  tardies  and  half  a  day 
absence.  We  are  crawling  slowly  up  to 
them.     Attention  ! " 

At  recess  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
spirits  crowded  around  her  chair. 

*'  Yes,  Miss  Allen,  we  are  crawling  up  to 
them — crawling  up  as  the  Irishman's  toad 
hopped  out  of  the  well — up  two  feet  and 
back  three." 

That  was  Redmond.  Then  the  other 
John,  second  in  ranks — John  Eagleson, 
struck  in  : 

**  Miss  Allen,  do  you  s'pose  we  '11  ever  get 
that  flag  while  we  've  got  three  such  duffers 
as  Wilson  and  Savage  and  Dickory  Dock  ? " 
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"  Who,  John  ? " 

"  Mr.  Docken,"  slyly  twinkling  his  long 
lashes.  "  Three  of  'em  always  late  six  morn- 
ings out  of  five." 

*'  Go  slowly,  John,"  said  George  Stearns. 
"  Who  used  to  be  *  seen  '  regularly  to  Nine- 
ty's corner,  and  watched  the  rest  of  the 
way  ?  " 

**  Quit  !  What 's  the  use  of  throwing  up 
at  a  fellow  things  that  happened  a  hundred 
years  ago  ?  Miss  Allen,  we  ought  to  carry 
that  flag  one  month  this  year,  and  how  will 
we  manage  those  chaps  ?  " 

"  I  am  sur-e  I  don't  know,  unless  you  boys 
reason  with  them  yourselves  ?  I  have  said 
all  I  could." 

''We  have  reasoned  with  them.  Red- 
mond told  them  they  were  n't  any  of  them 
big  enough  for  him  to  whip  single  ;  but  if 
they  'd  come  at  him  in  a  bunch  he  'd  be 
most  happy.  And  I  told  them,  little  or  big, 
I  'd  thrash  the  next  one  that  played  tail  to 
the  Seventh.  Yet  they  've  gone  on  coming 
late  right  along,"  concluded  Eagleson  in  an 
aggrieved  whine. 

A  summons  to  the  principal's  desk  was 
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brought  to  Miss  Allen  by  Snesham.  He 
dropped  into  the  seat  next  his  friend, 
amiably  inquiring,  "  How  does  it  happen 
that  you  smart  youngsters  never  get  the 
flag  ? " 

*' You  need  n't  talk,"  said  Eagleson  clinch- 
ing him  with  a  savage  hug  ;  **  you  big  fel- 
lows never  come  within  a  mile  of  it." 

"  Oh,    never    mind   us,''    said   Snesham, 
waving  his   class   airily  aside.     In  his  fre- 
quent duty  as  yard  monitor,  the   faces   of 
late-comers   were   familiar   to   him.     **  It  's 
always  the  same  two  or  three  with  you,  is  n't 
it  ?  Why  don't  you  bring  them  up  to  time  ?" 
"  Fetch  'em  on  our  backs  ? " 
"  Buy  them  an  alarm  clock  apiece  ?  " 
"  Say,  lend  us  your  carriage,  Smash'em." 
"  Can't.     Somebody  stole  it  before  it  was 
made.     Seriously,  boys,  the  reason  Docken 
is  late  so  often  is  that  he  has  to  serve   a 
newspaper  route.     His  father  is  dead  and 
he  's  the  oldest  of  six.     Why  do  n't  some  of 
you  help  him,  turn  about  ?  " 

**  I  '11  do  it  for  one,"  said  Redmond,  start- 
ing up  from  his  friend's  side.     "I  '11  take  it 

for  a  week,  anyway." 
7 
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"And  I."  ''And  I."  There  were  several 
enthusiastic  volunteers  at  once. 

"  It's  about  the  same  thing  with  Wilson," 
continued  the  Senior.  ''  He  helps  his  folks 
out  by  doing  odd  jobs.  One  of  them  is 
cleaning  stable  for  old  Mrs.  Harkness. 
She  lives  just  around  the  corner  from  you, 
Johnnie,"  nudging  Eagleson.  ''Why  can't 
you  give  him  a  lift  ?  " 

"  Clean  stable  !  "  cried  Eagleson  in  dis- 
gust. "  I  guess  not.  No,  sir.  I  'd  smell  it 
all  day.     I  '11  help  Docken  with  his  papers." 

"  Humph  ;  because  you  know  that  's 
arranged  for,"  said  Redmond  scornfully. 
Eagleson  was  the  class  dandy,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  working  best  with  his 
tongue.  "  However,  if  you  '11  promise  to 
stick  to  it  the  whole  week,  and  not  plague 
Docken,  you  can  take  my  place  and  I  '11 
help  Wilson." 

Volunteers  were  not  so  plenty  as  before, 
but  in  a  few  moments  three  others  declared 
themselves  willing,  and  one  or  two  more 
promised  to  fill  any  casual  vacancy  in  the 
service. 

"There  's  just  Savage  left,"  cried  Eagle- 
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son,  "and  we  can't  take  turns  waking  up 
for  him.  He 's  lazy  for  keeps  ;  ain't  you, 
Bilyum  ? " 

The  only  one  of  the  delinquents  present, 
lay  stretched  across  two  of  the  rear  seats 
with  his  head  in  a  friend's  lap.  Savage 
was  lazy  :  he  never  attempted  to  deny  it. 

"  It 's  so  tough,  boys,"  he  plaintively 
assured  them,  "to  wake  up  on  time.  Half 
the  mornings  the  folks  forget  to  call  me  till 
breakfast  is  ready,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  I 
couldn  't  wake  of  myself.  I  hate  awfully  to 
keep  the  record  down,  and — well,  I  '11  do  the 
best  I  can." 

"  I  '11  see  that  he  does.  Leave  him  to 
me,  boys."  It  was  Rogers  who  spoke — third 
in  ranks  and  Savage's  cousin.  "  I  can  see 
his  window  from  our  back  steps.  If  he 
doesn't  show  up  at  it  every  morning  for  a 
month  when  I  whistle,  I  '11  go  round  and 
sing  to  him." 

"  Well  I  just  guess  you  won't,"  said 
Savage,  getting  excitedly  up.  "  No  you 
won't,  now.  What  do  you  s'pose  the 
boarders  would  think  ?  I  '11  tell  mother  to 
lock  you  out." 
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Rogers'  singing  was  atrocious.  The  boys 
said  some  lucky  crow  lost  a  bad  voice  when 
Fred  found  his. 

"  I  '11  explain  to  Aunt  Helen  and  the 
boarders,"  rejoined  Rogers.  ''  Do  n't  worry 
about  William,  boys.  I  '11  have  him  here 
at  8.45,  if  I  have  to  sing  everything  I 
know." 

*'  Then  you  '11  stop  before  you  begin," 
retorted  Savage,  and  the  merriment  grew 
so  uproarious  that  Mr.  Haverill  bent  his 
glasses  sternly  upon  No.  7,  and  Miss  Allen 
hurriedly  returned. 

The  ambition  to  carry  the  flag  was  not 
confined  to  the  Seventh.  It  was  awarded 
on  the  first  of  each  month  to  the  class  ex- 
celling in  punctuality  during  the  month 
previous.  The  grades  below  the  fifth  were 
supposed  to  stand  little  chance,  as  the 
classes  were  larger  and  the  attendance  con- 
sequently subject  to  greater  variations.  So 
far  the  Third  and  Fourth  had  nearly  mo- 
nopolized it  and  there  was  heated  rivalry 
between  them. 

"  We  're  going  to  crowd  you  fellows  hard," 
boasted  Mitchell,  file-leader  of  the  Third. 
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"  Crowd  away,"  cheerfully  responded 
Lester,  the  triumphant  standard-bearer. 
"  You  're  crowding  us  right  up  front  every 
time.  We  '11  carry  that  flag  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  spite  of  forty  Thirds." 

Redmond  reported  this  conversation  to 
the  leading  spirits  of  his  own  class,  at  the 
same  time  advising  as  little  talk  as  possible 
over  the  effort  they  intended  to  make. 

*'  They  '11  chaff  us  to  death  if  we  fail  after 
bragging  about  it.  Let  us  draw  up  some 
sort  of  a  paper  and  sign  it,  and  then  keep 
moderately  still  till  we  win." 

This  suggestion  meeting  with  approval 
he  and  Rogers  withdrew,  and,  after  much 
scratching  out  and  putting  in,  read  the 
following  pledge  to  the  group  of  eager 
listeners  : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Seventh  grade,  resolve  to  be  present,  and 
early,  every  day  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. And  we  hereby  promise  to  help 
every  other  fellow  to  do  the  same.  If  any 
one  thinks  he  will  have  to  be  absent  or  late, 
and  it  's  anything  somebody  else  can  help 
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him  about,  will  he  please  speak  to  J.  Red- 
mond, J.  Eagleson  or  F.  Rogers. 

Signed,  etc." 

Stearns  thought  "  fellow "  was  a  queer 
word  to  put  in  a  pledge  ;  and  Harris,  whose 
father  was  a  ward  politician,  wanted  to  know 
who  ever  heard  of  "please"  in  a  resolution. 
But  the  sentiment  was  satisfactory  ;  they  all 
wanted  to  sign  it  at  once,  and  as  signatures 
in  pencil  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  splut- 
tering pens  and  spattering  ink.  When 
the  names  were  all  set  down  with  more 
or  less  of  blot  and  flourish,  the  document 
was  entrusted  to  Miss  Allen  for  safe-keep- 
ing, and  the  campaign  was  considered 
opened. 

The  first  week  went  by  with  a  perfect 
record ;  the  second  began  as  well.  Every 
boy  was  making  a  strong  individual  effort, 
and  the  assistants  were  coming  bravely  up 
to  their  self-imposed  duties.  Meantime  the 
feeling  of  comradeship  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Seventh  deepened.  Effort  in  a 
common  cause  unites  people  wonderfully ; 
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it  develops  points  of  sympathy — possibilities 
of  generosity  and  self-denial.  The  determi- 
nation to  help  each  other  for  class  honor 
opened  the  way  for  the  showing  of  true 
brotherhood. 

The  second  morning  when  Eagleson  and 
Docken  started  out  on  the  latter's  route,  they 
faced  a  biting  wind.  Eagleson  turned  up 
the  fur  collar  of  his  overcoat  with  a  yell,  and 
drew  his  fur  cap  down  over  his  ears.  Then 
he  looked  curiously  at  Docken,  who  was 
shivering,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Go  back  and  get  your  sealskin,  goosey  !  " 
he  cried.  *'  Why  did  n't  you  put  it  on  at  the 
start?" 

Docken  reddened  and  said  with  a  brave 
attempt  at  a  laugh,  *'  Same  reason  why 
Jack  did  n't  eat  his  supper." 

''You  do  n't  mean  you  have  n't  any !  "  said 
Eagleson  in  surprise. 

"  Yes.  I  keep  warm  a-running."  Off  he 
started  down  one  side  of  the  street,  while 
Eagleson  dashed  along  the  other. 

Walking  home  with  Redmond  and 
Snesham,  Eagleson  interrupted  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  vociferous  rendering  of 
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"  Act  on  the  square,  boys, 
Act  on  the  square," 

to  say  :  ''What  do  you  think  ?  That  duffer, 
Docken,  has  n't  the  sign  of  an  overcoat.  And 
the  other  might  as  well  be  made  of  calico, 
it 's  so  thin.     Isn  't  that  funny  ? " 

"  Very  funny  ! "  said  Snesham  drily. 
''  Think  how  funny  you  'd  feel  in  the  same 
fix." 

"  I  've  got  four  or  five,"  continued  Eagleson, 
thrusting  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the 
one  he  wore.  He  was  the  child  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  hardly  knew  a  wish  ungratified. 
''The  little  beggar  could  have  my  last 
winter's  one.  It 's  too  small  for  me,  but  it 
would  trail  on  him  a  foot.  Hi  !  would  n't 
Dickory  Dock  look  funny  with  a  trail  ? " 

"It's  easily  shortened,"  said  Redmond. 
"  I  know  I  could  pay  for  having  that  done." 

"  Do  n't  want  it  shortened.  I  can  pay  for 
it  myself.  If  I  give  it  to  him,  he  's  got  to 
wear  it  just  as  it  is.  Hi !  won't  I  laugh  to 
see  him  hold  it  up  when  he  goes  upstairs  ? " 

Snesham  took  hold  of  Eagleson  by  the 
collar,  and  turned  the  lad  around  so  as  to 
face  him. 
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*'Burn  the  coat  up  first,  Johnnie,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  Docken  's  used  to  the  cold,  poor 
fellow !     It  won't  cut  half  so  deep  as  that." 

Eagleson  colored,  pouted,  and  wrenched 
himself  away. 

But  the  next  cold  day,  Docken,  with  a 
smile  broad  enough  to  go  all  around  his 
head  and  lap  over,  came  into  the  play-room 
wearing  a  comfortable  overcoat  of  the  regu- 
lation length.  Snesham,  who  recognized 
the  garment,  noticed  with  satisfaction  that 
Eagleson  carefully  looked  away  from  the 
wearer,  even  while  joining  in  the  refrain 
originated  by  himself  : 

'«  Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock, 

He  watches  the  face  of  the  clock, 

And  when  it  strikes  eight, 

He  starts  for  the  gate. 
Hurrah  for  Hickory  Dock  !  " 

If  Redmond  had  been  asked  his  opinion 
of  Wilson  before  the  week  in  which  he 
acted  as  the  latter's  assistant,  he  would  have 
described  him  as  "  kind  of  slow  and  sullen 
— nothing  much  in  particular." 

But  he  changed  his  mind  before  the  week 
was  over.     Wilson  began  giving  him  direc- 
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tions  about  the  stable  work.  It  irritated 
Redmond,  who  hated  ''bossing,"  and 
thought  much  of  the  w^ork  unnecessary. 

"What  's  the  use  of  scratching  out  every 
hole  and  corner  as  if  you  were  cleaning  a 
parlor  ? " 

"  If  you  can't  do  it  that  way,"  said  Wilson 
doggedly,  "I'll  do  it  myself.  It 's  the  way 
she  wants  it  done.  It 's  her  work  ;  she  pays 
for  it,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  her  way." 

Redmond  was  strongly  tempted  to  say, 
"  Do  it  yourself,  then  ;  "  but,  w4th  all  his 
high  temper  and  resolute  will,  he  had  a 
clear  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  After  one 
frowning  moment,  he  turned  to  Wilson  with 
a  laugh. 

"  Charley,  say  that  stuff  over  and  say  it 
slow.  You're  right.  When  folks  pay  for 
work,  they  've  a  right  to  their  way  of  having 
it  done.  If  it 's  upside  down  anybody  else's, 
I  '11  go  through  the  whole  performance." 

He  felt  a  new  respect  for  his  classmate, 
and,  later,  seeing  the  boy's  eyes  fixed  long- 
ingly on  a  young  people's  paper  he  was  fold- 
ing to  return  to  his  pocket,  Redmond 
offered  him  the  journal. 
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Wilson  took  it  gratefully.  "  I  do  n't  have 
a  chance  at  anything  of  this  kind  since 
father  got  hurt."  He  added  sighing,  ''And 
I  do  love  to  read." 

"You're  welcome  to  read  these  every 
week,"  Redmond  rejoined. 

The  first  week  was  nearly  over  when 
Roger,  whistling  on  the  back  steps  prompt- 
ly at  seven,  missed  the  sight  of  a  clenched 
fist  shaken  from  Savage's  window. 

Fred  was  as  resolute  in  his  way  as  Red- 
mond was  in  his.  He  immediately  started 
for  his  cousin's  room,  but  had  barely 
reached  the  landing  when  he  heard  a  shout 
from  within. 

''  Stop  it!  I'm  up— up,  I  tell  you  !  I  '11 
heave  the  water-pitcher  at  you  if  you  squeak 
once." 

*'  Up  1 "  said  Fred  sarcastically.  "  Up 
where  ?     Upstairs  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  '11  show  you  if  you  begin  to  yelp  ! 
Shoo  !     Scat !  " 

From  the  racket  in  his  room,  Fred 
judged  him  thoroughly  roused,  and  retreat- 
ed smiling. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  fate  was  against  the 
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ambition  of  the  Seventh.  On  Thursday, 
the  second  week,  there  was  a  commotion 
throughout  the  whole  department — in  fact 
throughout  the  whole  school. 

It  was  surprising  how  the  news  spread, 
for  even  the  janitor  had  not  learned  the 
fact  till  about  eight  that  very  morning. 
But  certain  it  is  that  before  the  classes  took 
their  places  on  line  in  the  play-room  at  a 
quarter  before  nine,  nearly  every  boy  in  the 
department  had  greeted  every  other  boy 
with  :  "  Say,  somebody's  stole  the  flag." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

how  the  seventh  won  the  flag 
(continued) 

Never  since  her  first  acquaintance  with 
them,  had  Miss  Allen  experienced  so  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Seventh  down  to 
regular  work.  At  recess  they  fairly  over- 
whelmed her  with  questions  and  groans. 

She  could  tell  them  little.  The  janitor 
missed  the  banner  from  No.  4,  and 
a  thorough  search  of  Ninety's  every  nook 
and  corner  failed  to  discover  it.  It  was  a 
valuable  flag,  purchased  by  contributions 
from  the  entire  department,  who  were  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  very  proud  of  it. 
Mr.  Haverill  had  offered  a  reward  of  ten 
dollars  for  its  recovery. 

McKenna  usually  left  the  gates  as  well  as 

the  doors  and  windows  open  till  he  finished 

sweeping  out  after  school.     Doors  and  win- 
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dows  were  also  opened  again  in  the  early 
morning.  The  thief  was  supposed  to  have 
sneaked  in  the  previous  afternoon  through 
the  front  entrance,  or  possibly  had  climbed 
the  high  fence  in  the  rear  that  morning. 

*'  Though  how  he  could  'a'  gone  the 
length  o'  three  flights  o'  stairs  widout  some 
wan  of  us  seein'  him,  beats  me,"  averred 
McKenna. 

Miss  Allen,  having  answered  the  storm 
of  questions  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  with- 
drew to  eat  her  luncheon  with  the  other 
teachers.  In  the  comparative  quiet  that 
followed  the  opening  of  lunch  baskets.  Sav- 
age uttered  a  whimsical  groan. 

"  Well,  there  's  no  great  loss  without  some 
small  gain.  I  'm  going  to  take  a  nap  to- 
morrow morning.  Here,  somebody  get  the 
oil-can  quick,  and  oil  that  fellow's  throat." 

This  sudden  change  of  subject  was  occa- 
sioned by  Rogers  setting  up  a  premonitory 
hum. 

"  Do  n't  trouble  yourselves,  boys,"  he 
remarked.  "  I  'm  only  practicing  for  to- 
morrow^ morning.  Shall  I  sing,  '  Hail,  Rosy 
Morn!'  or  'Bob  up  Serenely?'" 
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*'  Sing,  '  Shut  up.'  You  '11  find  there 
won't  be  any  serenely  about  the  way  I  '11  bob. 
What  do  you  want  to  keep  bothering  me 
for  ?    There  's  no  flag  to  be  won  now." 

"  I  mean  to  get  you  here  on  time  for  a 
month,  flag  or  no  flag,"  rejoined  Rogers. 
"  Do  n't  flunk  like  that.  Suppose  it  is  gone. 
Let  us  keep  the  record  up." 

''  Fred,  that  sounds  something  like  ! " 
Redmond  brought  his  hand  down  sharply 
on  the  desk.  ''  Let  us  show  them  what  the 
Seventh  can  do,  and  earn  the  flag  anyway." 

The  stand  taken  by  the  leaders  roused 
fresh  interest  in  the  rest.  The  pledge  was 
produced  to  show  that  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  the  flag,  and  most  of  them  wanted 
to  sign  it  again,  but  compromised  on  raising 
the  right  hand  and  saying,  "That's  mine" 
when  the  names  were  read  aloud. 

*'  Vat  you  say,"  piped  up  Theodore 
Carl,  who  always  forgot  his  English  when 
excited,  "  if  I  finds  dot  flag  for  you  ?" 

''  Roll  you  up  in  it."  "  Tie  you  to  the 
flagstaff,"  "  Spend  the  ten  dollars  for  you," 
were  some  of  the  rewards  proposed  ;  but 
Theodore  set  his  own. 
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**  You  stop  calling  me  '  Dutchy/  hey  ?" 

And  stillness  like  a  blanket  settled  over 
the  room,  as  a  monitor  put  his  head  in  at 
the  door  to  say,  "  Mr.  Haverill  requests 
the  Seventh  to  make  less  noise." 

Redmond  and  Wilson,  passing  by  the 
main  entrance  shortly  after  the  close  of 
school,  saw  Theodore  mounted  on  the 
newel-post  of  the  main  stairway,  gazing 
upward  with  unusual  gravity. 

His  face  twinkled  instantly  at  the  saluta- 
tion of  his  classmates,  **  What  are  you  doing 
there,  Ted?  Better  come  out  quick  before 
Mac  catches  you." 

Theodore  sprang  from  his  elevated  posi- 
tion and  gained  the  street  with  a  hop,  skip 
and  jump.  "Say!  de  fellow  what  took  de 
flag  must  have  a  *  fog  cap  '  like  dey  have  in 
fairy  stories  to  get  all  de  way  up  and  down 
and  nobody  see  him." 

"  Maybe  he  climbed  the  back  fence," 
suggested  Wilson. 

The  shrewd  little  German  shook  his 
head.  *'  No,  siree  :  I  climbs  most  anyt'ing" 
—which  was  true—"  but  I  'd  never  get  over 
dat  widout  wings." 
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Half  a  block  farther  on  he  interrupted 
Redmond's  enthusiastic  description  of  a 
boat  race  to  say,  "Billy  McKenna  gets 
drunk  and  plays  cards." 

"  What  's  that  got  to  do  with  the  Nep- 
tunes?"  demanded  Redmond  in  surprise. 

"  Noding,"  muttered  Theodore,  evidently 
confused. 

He  kept  his  own  counsel  thenceforward. 
The  boys  remembered  afterward  that  they 
rarely  saw  Billy  McKenna,'  the  janitor's 
seventeen-year  old  son,  on  the  street  any- 
where for  several  days  without  also  seeing 
Theodore  in  a  moment  or  two,  but  they 
thought  nothing  of  the  coincidence  at  the 
time. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Seventh  increased 
with  every  roll-call  that  found  them  an- 
swering consecutively  and  triumphantly : 
*'  Present.     Punctual." 

One  morning,  Eagleson,  who  usually 
started  very  early,  heard  some  one  tapping 
at  the  window  of  a  small  house  he  was  pass- 
ing. Guy  Horton,  one  of  the  younger  boys, 
lived  there,  and  he  explained,  in  a  husky 

voice  and  with  suspiciously  damp  eyelashes 
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that  he  had  a  heavy  cold  and  his  mother 
would  not  let  him  go  to  school. 

*'  I  hate  to  disappoint  him,"  said  the 
anxious-looking  little  woman,  **  and  if  it  was 
only  a  short  distance,  I  would  not  mind  so 
much.  But  it 's  a  mile  or  more  right  against 
the  wind." 

*'  Could  he  go  in  a  carriage  ? "  asked 
Eagleson  eagerly. 

"  Yes;  but  I've  no  money  to  waste  on 
carriages.  Why,  what  ails  the  boy  ? "  for 
Eagleson  had  darted  from  the  house  at  her 
first  word. 

His  father  usually  drove  to  his  office,  and 
the  carriage  was  at  the  curb  w^hen  John 
came  flying  up  street. 

He  was  very  nearly  breathless,  but  he 
managed  to  make  known  the  Seventh's 
need,  and  fifteen  minutes  after  he  and  Guy 
arrived  at  Ninety  in  state. 

The  very  next  morning  Rogers  was  three 
blocks  on  his  way  to  school  when  it  flashed 
over  him  that  for  the  first  time  he  had  neg- 
lected to  whistle  for  Savage.  He  gave  one 
long  whistle  for  himself  and  hurried  back. 

"  Maybe  he's  ready,  but  it 's  best  to  make 
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sure.  You  can't  always  count  on  Bilyum 
when  there's  a  nap  in  the  case." 

Savage  was  not  ready — he  was  not  even 
up.  His  mother  explained,  regretfully,  that 
the  baby  had  been  so  troublesome  she  for- 
got to  call  him. 

Fred  ran  up  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 
Putting  his  mouth  to  the  keyhole,  he  began 
a  series  of  discordant  sounds  that  purported 
to  be  a  tune  called  ^'Champagne  Charlie," 
fitted  to  the  appropriate  words  : 

"  The  tardy  scholar  is  your  name." 

The  first  verse  sung  mezzo  forte ^  only  eli~ 
cited  indistinct  groans.  Rogers  opened  the 
door  and  began  the  second  fortissimo  with 
an  astonishing  crescendo  and  trill.  Up  rose 
Savage,  crying  sleepily : 

''  Mother  !  mother  !  That  mean  old 
butcher's  dog  is  killing  our  cat."  Then  he 
woke  fully  up.  ''Oh,  you!  Murder!  Fire! 
Thieves !    Stop  it ! " 

The  ceiling  below  jarred,  and  his  shoes 
rattled  in  quick  succession  against  the  door 
that  Fred  had  judiciously  closed. 

"You've   got  less   than   ten  minutes    to 
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dress  and  eat  your  breakfast  in,"  he  cried, 
rapidly  making  his  escape. 

The  upstairs  gong  was  just  sounding  as 
Savage  rushed  across  the  play-room  and 
flung  himself  into  his  line  to  a  subdued 
whisper,   "  Saved,  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth." 

Harry  Young  hurt  his  foot.  He  could 
limp  about  the  house  with  it,  but  he  lived  on 
Third  Avenue,  and  the  school  was  beyond 
Sixth.  Pennies  wxre  scarce  in  the  Young 
family,  so  the  Seventh  took  up  a  contribu- 
tion among  themselves  and  paid  his  car  fare 
for  a  week. 

Tuesday  of  the  last  wxek  came.  A  pebble 
striking  his  window  roused  Redmond  from 
the  book  he  had  promised  himself  to  finish 
before  supper.  He  threw  up  the  sash  to  be 
hailed  by  Rogers. 

"  Dan  More's  goat 's  gone." 

"Well,  what  if  it  has  ?      I  did  n't  take  it." 

"No,  but  we  Ve  got  to  take  after  it  if  we 
want  Dan  in  school  to-morrow.  Mr.  More 
says  he  '11  have  to  stay  out  and  hunt  her  up  if 
she  is  n't  found  to-night." 

Dan  lived  among  the  rocks  which  at  that 
time  lined  the  upper  end  of  Fourth  Avenue. 
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I  write  of  twenty  years  ago.  Ten  of  his 
schoolmates  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
searching,  and  at  dusk  they  found  Nan  down 
by  the  river,  eating  clamshells ;  at  least  the 
boys  said  so. 

While  others  escorted  Dan  and  his  goat 
home  in  triumph,  Redmond  and  Carl  paused 
a  moment  at  the  river  side.  The  month  had 
been  quite  mild  and  the  river  was  free  from 
ice. 

The  avenues  west  of  Fourth  were  not 
completed  to  the  river,  and  at  low  tide 
stretches  of  seaweed  along  its  western 
shore  discovered  shallows  like  the  famous 
''Harlem  Flats"  of  the  East  River.  Some 
distance  north  of  where  the  boys  were 
standing,  an  old  dock  reached  out  into  the 
shallows. 

*' There's  Billy  McKenna,"  said  the  Ger- 
man, indicating  a  figure  on  the  dock.  '*  Vat 
you  s'pose  he  goes  dere  every  day  for  ? " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  does  ? "  asked 
Redmond. 

"  I  see  him  lots  of  times."  Theodore  did 
not  say  that  he  had  spent  every  possible 
moment   for   more  than  a  week  following 
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McKenna  like  his  shadow.  ''Vat's  he 
looking  at  ? " 

"  I  should  say  it  was  the  old  canal-boat." 
The  boat  in  question,  long  since  abandoned 
to  water-rats  and  river  moss,  lay  several  yards 
below  the  dock  on  which  McKenna  stood. 

Theodore  sprang  suddenly  into  the  air 
with  a  yell.  ''  It 's  dere !— it 's  dere !— I  '11  bet 
it's  dere!  Jack!  Jack!  let's  get  a  rowboat 
and  see." 

"  What 's  where,  you  lunatic  ?"  said  Red- 
mond observing  his  companion  with  amaze- 
ment.    ''What's  where?" 

"  De  flag  !  "  cried  Theodore,  every  flaxen 
hair  quivering.  "  Dat  's  why  he  goes  dere 
and  looks.  He 's  hid  it  in  de  boat ;  he  don't 
dare  pawn  it  right  away — everybody  knows 
Ninety 's  lost  hers.     Hurrah !  I  bet  it 's  dere." 

And  it  was.  "  That  young  man  will  make 
a  first-class  detective,"  remarked  Mr.  Haver- 
ill,  when  Theodore,  in  stammering  German- 
English,  told  that  from  the  first  he  felt  sure 
that  some  one  who  knew  just  where  to  find  it 
had  taken  the  flag.  His  suspicion  had  fallen 
on  McKenna  at  once.  "  Because  I  knew 
dings  he  been  doing,  and  I  hear  him  ask  de 
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big  boys  to  lend  him  a  quarter,  so  I  know 
he  's  hard  up." 

It  was  the  old  story — bad  company  and 
debt.  The  youth  of  the  culprit,  his  earnest 
promise  of  reform  ;  above  all,  the  anguish  of 
his  father,  who  was  himself  honest  to  the 
core,  made  Mr.  Haverill  decide  to  pass  over 
the  offense,  and  the  lad  was  sent  away  to 
relatives  in  the  country. 

What  a  commotion  there  was  in  the  play- 
room over  the  flag's  discovery! 

**  One  of  those  everlasting  Sevenths  !  " 
sighed  Mitchell. 

"  And  the  littlest  one  of  the  whole  bunch," 
rejoined  Lester. 

"'  Well,  you  up  and  did  it  after  all.  Say, 
Ted,  how  does  that  ten-dollar  bill  feel  ? " 
cried  Eagleson. 

"  Goot,"  answered  Theodore,  winking  and 
patting  his  pocket. 

Friday  morning.  The  last  school  day  of 
the  month.  The  Seventh  had  the  only  per- 
fect record.  Next  came  the  Third  with  one 
absence,  while  the  Fourth  pressed  close  with 
an  additional  tardy  mark.  Redmond,  Rogers, 
and  Wilson,    meeting    on    the    corner    of 
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Ninety's  block,  threw  up  their  caps  and 
shouted  ''Hurrah!" 

Then  something  happened.  Something 
is  so  apt  to  happen  on  the  evening  or  the 
morning  of  success.  At  first  it  did  not  seem 
very  alarming.  The  old  apple-woman  on 
the  corner  stumbled  against  the  handles  of 
the  little  wagon  that  held  her  stock,  knock- 
ing it  over  and  falling  heavily  upon  it. 

The  boys  sprang  to  help  her,  and  began 
to  pick  up  the  scattered  articles.  Then  they 
turned  to  the  old  woman,  who  sat  bowed 
over  on  her  camp-stool,  groaning  and  very 
pale. 

"  It 's  me  back,  I  'm  afeerd,  dears,"  she 
moaned  to  them.  "  Could  yez  be  kind 
enough  to  help  me  home  ?  It  's  jist  beyant 
the  grocery  on  HoonderdTwinty-atth  street. 
I  '11  not  dare  stay  here  in  the  cowld." 

Ding-ding  the  first  gong  sounded.  The 
boys  heard  it  plainly.  The  lines  were  form- 
ing in  the  play-room.  They  had  just  five 
minutes  more. 

"I — we  can't.  I'm  sorry,  but  we'll  be 
late."  Redmond  and  Rogers  started  on  a 
run. 
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Wilson— slow,  sullen,  silent  Wilson  stop- 
ped.    *'  I  '11  help  you,  granny,"  he  said. 

*'  But  the  stand,  dear.  Och-hone  !  If  we 
lave  it,  not  the  penny's  worth  will  I  iver  see 
again." 

'*  Can  you  wait  here  till  I  take  it  home  and 
come  back  for  you  ? "  Wilson  asked,  but 
there  was  no  need.  Redmond  and  Rogers 
had  gone  perhaps  a  rod,  when  they  stopped 
with  one  accord  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"  It  '11  finish  the  flag  business,"  said  Red- 
mond. 

"  And  the  other  boys  have  worked  as  hard 
as  we  have  for  it,"  said  Rogers. 

They  walked  on  a  few  steps. 

'*  She's  so  old — I  can't  stand  it,"  said  Red- 
mond turning  suddenly  about. 

'*Nor  I."  Rogers  had  turned  at  the  same 
instant. 

Leaning  on  a  strong  young  shoulder 
either  side,  the  poor  woman  limped  painful- 
ly home,  blessing  her  assistants  all  the  way, 
while  Wilson  wheeling  the  little  wagon 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

Meanwhile  there  was  confusion  and  de- 
spair in  the  line  of  the  Seventh. 
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**  What  can  have  happened  to  those  duf- 
fers ? "  whispered  Eagleson  to  Stearns, 
who  stood  next  him  in  rank  in  default  of 
Rogers. 

Stearns  shook  his  head  gloomily.  Gloom 
was  the  prevailing  expression  on  the  faces 
of  the  class  as  they  filed  out  into  the  assem- 
bly-room, and  took  their  seats. 

They  thought  Mr.  Haverill's  eye-glance 
rested  longer  than  usual  on  their  diminished 
line.  He  already  knew  of  their  especial 
effort — there  were  few  things  happening  in 
the  department  that  the  keen-eyed  principal 
did  not  know. 

When  the  opening  exercises  were  over, 
instead  of  giving  the  usual  order  for  drill,  he 
sounded  the  gong  which  brought  all  late 
comers  up  from  the  yard.  They  came 
hurrying  up  the  side  aisle,  and  sat  down,  a 
dejected  row,  in  the  front  seat,  whither  the 
principal's  finger  had  directed  them. 

After  a  moment's  grave  observation  of  the 
delinquents,  Mr.  Haverill  spoke  :  "  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I  have  seen  any  members  of 
the  Seventh  here.  I  honor  the  three  now 
before   me  for  the  reason  that  brings  them. 
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May  every  lad  in  this  department  remember 
that  his  first  duty  is  to  the  weak  and  suffer- 
ing. From  the  window  yonder  I  saw  the 
whole  affair,  boys.  Take  your  places.  Miss 
Allen,  please  give  Masters  Redmond,  Rogers, 
and  Wilson  full  credit  for  this  morning's  at- 
tendance. They  would  have  been  here  on 
time,  but  they  stopped  to  help  a  poor  woman 
in  trouble." 

How  the  Seventh  got  through  that  drill 
without  a  reprimand  they  never  knew,  for 
never  had  they  made  more  blunders.  Yet 
Miss  Allen  only  smiled  when  she  heard 
Eagleson's  ecstatic  whisper  to  Redmond  as 
the  latter  with  shining  eyes  led  his  class 
across  the  threshold  : 

"  To  think  we  can't  really  yell  till  noon  !  '* 

''  The  record  of  the  Seventh  grade,"  read 
Mr.  Haverill  giving  the  attendance  of  the 
department  by  classes  that  first  Monday 
morning  in  February,  "  is  perfect.  Well 
done.  Seventh  !  The  first  perfect  record  of 
the  year.     Class  stand  !  Face  !  Forward  ! " 

And  to  the  music  of  what  was  to  them  a 
triumphant  march  the  Seventh  moved  up 
the  room  with  steady  tread,  halting  when  the 
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music  ceased  and  their  leader  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  central  aisle. 

"  Advance,  standard-bearer.  Deliver  the 
flag." 

As  Redmond  took  it  from  Lester's  hands, 
and  the  soft  silken  folds  drooped  against  his 
shoulders  a  bright  color  flashed  up  into  his 
face.  Every  face  of  the  forty-nine  reflected 
it. 

"  Department,  salute  !  "  said  Mr.  Haverill, 
setting  the  example.  Five  hundred  hands 
touched  five  hundred  foreheads  in  honor  of 
the  national  emblem. 

And  the  Seventh  had  won  the  flag. 


CHAPTER    IX 

ON  THE  MAIN  STAIRWAY— A  CULPRIT 

So  the  Seventh  and  their  teacher  rejoiced 
together  on  the  top  wave  of  school  prosper- 
ity, and  John  Redmond,  standard-bearer, 
was  serenely  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
position. 

But  we  learn  the  Lord's  lessons  mostly 
in  the  valleys — sometimes  in  that  of  the 
shadow  of  death — sometimes  in  that  of 
humiliation.  Long  and  hard  the  lessons 
often  are,  but  well  for  us  if  we  do  learn 
them. 

«•  We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet, 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain. 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  we  hourly  meet." 

"  Do  n't  get  too  top-heavy,  my  son,"  said 
Snesham,  leading  Redmond  gently  out 
through  the  gate  by  his  ear.    "  'Pride  goeth 
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before  destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall/  " 

*' You  're  a  fraud,"  retorted  the  boy,  free- 
ing himself.  "Who's  always  talking  about 
pride  in  the  school,  and  pride  in  our  class, 
and  pride  in  one's  work  ?    Eh  ?  ' 

Snesham  took  off  his  cap  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair.  "  Why,  I  do  ; 
semi-occasionally — once  in  a  while,  as  it 
were.  But  that  's  a  different  thing.  Oh, 
yes,  it  is,  John.  Why  you  pranced  about 
that  assembly-room  this  morning  as  if  you 
had  won  that  flag  all  by  yourself." 

"  I  did  my  share  of  it." 

**  Certainly  you  did,  my  son.  But  there 
were  forty-nine  others  that  did  theirs. 
Think  of  the  other  fellows  sometimes,  John. 
And  do  n't  carry  your  head  quite  so  high. 
You  '11  bump  it  one  of  these  days." 

There  was  no  use  in  getting  angry  with 
Will — you  could  n't  stay  angry  with  him  if 
you  tried,  and  Redmond  did  not  care  to  try. 
Besides  he  was  too  jubilant  over  the  victory 
won  by  the  Seventh  to  be  disturbed  by 
Snesham's  warning. 

It  chanced  that  for  a  week  after  the  flag 
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had  passed  to  its  new  standard-bearer,  Mr. 
Haverill  was  detained  at  home  by  illness. 
He  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique  and 
strong  constitution:  the  experience  was  an 
unusual  one,  and  he  was  by  no  means  a 
patient  invalid,  returning  to  his  post  before 
he  was  really  able  to  assume  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  The  entire  department  felt 
— what  the  boys  whispered  about  among 
themselves — that  ''the  General  was  crosser 
than  a  bear  with  a  sore  head."  They  tiptoed 
more  cautiously  than  ever  when  they  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  assembly-room  without 
the  support  of  each  other's  presence.  Mrs. 
May  was  bathed  in  tears  most  of  the  time, 
and  the  other  teachers  took  care  to  trouble 
him  as  little  as  possible  with  complaints. 

It  was  half-past  twelve  Friday  noon. 
Redmond  was  sitting  on  the  broad  stone 
step  that  led  up  to  the  main  entrance,  when 
Dan  More  came  by,  leading  his  goat  by  a 
piece  of  rope  fastened  to  the  leather  band 
around  her  neck. 

"  Would  ye  howld  her  a  minute  fer  me, 
Jack  ?"  he  asked.  ''  I  've  jist  found  her  in  the 
lot  yander,   and  Mrs.   O'Brien   says  I   may 
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lave  her  in  their  back  yard  till  I  go  home  if 
I  '11  go  to  the  grocer's  and  lave  her  order  fer 
some  thin's  they  're  wantin'." 

Redmond  nodded,  and  Dan  flew  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  grocery. 

The  horses  attached  to  a  wagon  standing 
at  the  sidewalk  half-way  down  the  block, 
started  suddenly,  and  a  man,  carelessly 
standing  in  the  back  of  the  w^agon,  was 
throw^n  to  the  ground.  He  lay  stunned  for 
several  minutes,  and  a  crowd  speedily  col- 
lected. Redmond  hastily  tied  Nannie  to 
the  iron  railing  and  joined  the  crowd  of 
boys  who  were  adding  their  numbers  to 
the  crowd. 

Goat-like,  Nannie  nibbled  at  her  halter, 
there  being  nothing  else  to  nibble  at,  and 
presently  loosened  the  carelessly  tied  knot. 
The  main  door  w^as  partly  open;  being  of  an 
inquisitive  mind,  she  poked  her  head  inside. 
The  instinct  of  her  kind  was  roused  by 
the  sight  of  the  broad  stairway,  and  up 
the  stairs  she  proceeded  to  go.  Dan  was 
obliged  to  wait  till  some  other  customers 
were  served,  and  when  he  came  back,  he 
found  that  the  goat    and   her  keeper   had 
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both  disappeared.  Well  aware  of  Nannie's 
passion  for  exploration,  he  peeped  inside 
the  partly  open  door,  and  to  his  horror 
discovered  her  almost  at  the  top  of  the  first 
flight. 

'*  She  's  hoppin'  up  the  front  stairs,"  he 
called  to  Redmond,  now  on  his  way  back, 
'*  O  jiminy,  jist  a  hoppin' !" 

*'  Well,  hop  after  her,"  said  Redmond, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

Dan,  less  bold,  faltered  in  the  doorway, 
watching  him  with  distended  eyes.  That 
only  teachers,  Seniors  and  guests  should  use 
the  front  stairway,  was  one  of  Ninety's  most 
rigid  rules.  Yet  here  were  Redmond  and 
the  goat,  briskly  chasing  each  other  up  and 
down  those  sacred  steps.  Nannie  was  full 
of  play,  and  Redmond,  laughing  so  that 
he  could  hardly  see,  made  several  attempts 
to  catch  her  without  avail.  At  last  she 
galloped  through  another  half-open  door, 
with  Redmond  in  hot  pursuit,  ran  nearly 
round  the  platform  and  out  again  before 
the  boy  realized  that  they  had  intruded  on 
the  Female  Grammar  Department,  and 
that  Mr.  Haverill  was  in  the  room  convers- 
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ing  with  its  principal.  His  ears  tingled 
with  the  exclamations  and  cries  of  laugh- 
ter that  his  appearance  and  Nannie's  had 
excited,  but  he  finally  captured  the  culprit 
and  was  dragging  it  down  the  stairs,  when 
Mr.  Haverill  hailed  him  sharply  from  the 
landing,  "Come  here,  sir,  I  want  you." 

"  In  a  minute,"  said  Redmond,  pulhng 
Nannie  down  the  last  three  steps  and  hand- 
ing her  to  the  badly-frightened  Dan,  who 
hurried  around  the  corner  with  his  prop- 
erty as  fast  as  their  six  legs  would  take 
them.  Then  Redmond  turned  and  ran 
lightly  up  to  the  landing,  to  be  greeted  with 
''Is  thai  the  way  you  answer  your  principal, 
young  man?" 

"  I  couldn't  let  go  of  the  goat,"  said  the 
boy  breathless,  and  still  laughing.  "  She 
would  have  gone  right  up  the   stairs  again." 

''  Why  were  you  in  here  at  all?"  was  the 
next  sharp  question. 

"  I  followed  the  goat ;  she  came  in  first," 
said  Redmond,  laughing  again;  but  there 
was  no  merriment  in  Mr.  HaverilFs  eyes. 
He  caught  the  boy's  shoulder  with  a  grip 
that  must  have  left  its  mark.     "  Stop  your 
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insolence,    sir  !    Remember   to    whom   you 
speak." 

A  dark  red  flush  covered  the  lad's  face, 
but  he  did  not  wince.  Mr.  Haverill  might 
have  crushed  his  shoulder  then,  and  he 
would  have  borne  it  without  flinching. 

*'  Come  with  me,"  said  the  principal, 
releasing  him  ;  and  on  the  way  to  their 
own  department,  he  demanded,  **  Whose 
goat  was  that  ? " 

"Dan  More's,"  answered  Redmond  sul- 
lenly. 

**  What  were  you  doing  with  Dan  More's 
goat?" 

"He  asked  me  to  keep  her  while  he  went 
to  the  grocery.  She  got  loose  and  ran  in 
on  the  stairs.  He  was  afraid  to  go  after 
her,  so  I  did." 

"  You  were  not  afraid,  eh  ?  Yet  you  know 
what  the  rule  is.  You  should  have  asked 
permission  before  coming  in  on  the  main 
stairway  under  any  circumstances. 

"I  forgot  the  rule,"  said  Redmond  in 
a  lower  tone,  and  Mr.  Haverill  responded 
ironically,  "  Your  memory  concerning  all 
school  regulations  seems  particularly  poor. 
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Stand  there  !  "  he  commanded,  pointing  to 
a  spot  at  the  side  of  the  platform.  Then  he 
sounded  the  gong  and  the  classes  began  to 
march  up  from  the  playroom. 

Redmond  did  not  realize  that  he  was 
placed  in  this  prominent  position  as  a 
punishment  ;  in  fact  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
had  done  anything  to  be  punished  for.  So, 
forgetting  his  prominence,  and  unheeding 
the  meaning  looks  that  were  turned  upon 
him  as  the  files  passed  by,  he  watched 
them  closely,  comparing  the  appearance 
and  marching  of  the  other  classes  with  that 
of  his  own.  When  at  last  the  Seventh 
came  up  the  side  aisle,  he  straightened 
himself  up,  as  a  sign  to  Eagleson  that 
he  was  leading  the  class  slouchily  ;  frowned 
at  Wilson,  who  turned  his  head  to  stare 
at  him,  and  tapped  his  left  foot  evenly 
as  a  notice  to  Stearns  that  he  was  out  of 
step. 

''  But  they  march  as  well  as  any  of  them, 
don't  they  ? "  he  cried  gleefully  to  Wx. 
Nellis,  who  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and 
shook  his  head  at  him  as  a  silent  rebuke — 
smiling   a   little  in  spite  of  himself  at   the 
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honest  boyish  pride.  ''  Only  Eagleson  car- 
ries the  flag  too  low." 

^'  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  Mr.  Haverill's 
sharp,  sarcasticvoice  behind  him.  "Are  you 
drilling  the  department,  Mr.  Nellis,  or  is 
this  young  man  ? " 

''  Redmond  meant  no  harm,  I  am  sure," 
rejoined  the  kind-hearted  vice-principal. 
"  He  probably  spoke  before  he  thought." 

"He  must  be  taught  to  think,"  said  Mr. 
Haverill  angrily  ;  and  the  vice-principal, 
bowing,  turned  towards  his  own  class-room. 
He  knew  better  than  to  argue  with  his 
chief  under  existing  circumstances. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  you  were  placed  here 
for  punishment  ? "  demanded  the  principal. 

Redmond,  lifting  up  his  head  haughtily 
answered,  "  No,  sir.     What  for  ?" 

Only  the  fact  that  it  was  then  forbidden 
in  the  city  schools,  saved  Redmond  from  as 
severe  a  flogging  as  Mr  Haverill  could 
give.  A  fortunate  fact,  for  a  blow  struck 
him  then,  unjustly,  as  he  would  have  be- 
lieved, w^ould  have  driven  the  high-spirited 
lad  into  open  rebellion,  and  gone  far  to  ruin 
his  future. 
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As  it  was,  the  flash  between  the  gray 
eyes  and  the  brown  was  hke  the  crossing 
of  swords.  Then  Mr.  HaverilFs  manner 
changed  ;  he  became  suddenly  and  alarm- 
ingly  polite. 

''Eagleson  carries  the  flag  too  low,  does 
he  ?  Ah,  then  perhaps  he  had  better  carry 
it  a  while  and  learn  how.  You^  sir,  may 
take  your  place  at  the  foot  of  your  line  for 
a  week.  Perhaps  it  will  help  you  to 
remember  the  rules  and  to  speak  more 
respectfully  to  your  teachers." 

The  color  and  the  flash  died  out  of  the 
boy's  face.  Not  carry  the  flag  he  had 
worked  so  hard  for  !  Not  lead  the  line  of 
whose  marching  he  was  so  proud  !  Worse 
— come  in  behind  them  all — he  the  tallest 
boy  in  the  class !  And  for  such  a  little 
thing  !  He  did  not  at  all  realize  how  de- 
fiant his  manner  and  words  had  seemed  to 
Mr  Haverill ;  nor  that  it  was  this  seeming 
defiance,  and  not  the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
on  the  main  stairway  without  permission 
that  had  called  forth  this  severity  on  Mr. 
Haverill's  part.  He  went  down  the  side 
aisle  towards  No.  7  his  eyes  filled  with  hot, 
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angry  tears  that  he  scorned  to  brush  away. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  recitations, 
he  asked  Miss  Allen  to  excuse  him,  which 
she  readily  did. 

It  was  Friday  afternoon  at  roll-call  that 
the  monitors  were  appointed  for  the  follow- 
ing week.  Miss  Allen,  glancing  down  the 
list,  saw  that  it  was  Redmond's  turn  to 
take  charge  of  the  class-room,  give  out 
pencils,  writing  and  drawing-books,  fill  the 
ink  wells,  and  attend  to  various  other  small 
preparations  for  the  day's  work.  He  was 
such  an  excellent  file-leader  that  she  had 
previously  excused  him  from  this  service 
which  would  detain  him  in  the  class-room 
during  the  morning  and  evening  drill. 

She  knew  that  he  enjoyed  leading  the 
class,  especially  since  the  honor  of  being 
the  standard-bearer  had  been  added  to  it. 
And  the  thought  carAe  to  her  that  it  might 
be  as  well  for  the  boy  to  give  up  his  place 
for  a  time.  He  knew  little  of  self-denial 
and  renunciation ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  begin  learning  them 
under  the  guise  of  that  justice  which  was 
already  one  of  his  dominant  ideas. 
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So,  quite  ignorant  of  Mr.  Haverill's  dic- 
tum, she  read  "John  Redmond,  class-room 
monitor,"  with  the  other  appointments,  and 
was  very  thankful  afterwards  that  she  had 
done  so. 

Her  class  had  just  begun  the  closing  drill, 
when  word  was  brought  to  her  from  the 
principal's  desk,  "  Mr.  Haverill  wishes  to 
see  you." 

He  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  sharply 
scanning  the  motionless  line  of  the  Seventh, 
standing  at  "  attention"  before  the  platform. 

"  Where  is  your  file-leader.  Miss  Allen  ? " 

"  I  excused  him  shortly  before  the  close 
of  school,  Mr.  Haverill." 

'*  Ah  !     For  what  reason,  may  I  ask  ? " 

"  He  had  never  made  the  request  before, 
so  I  did  not  require  any,"  said  Miss  Allen, 
feeling  not  a  little  confused  under  the  pene- 
trating glance. 

Mr.  Haverill  looked  from  her  to  the  class 
and  back  again.  ''  Forward,  Seventh  !  " 
and  when  the  line  was  again  in  motion  he 
beckoned  her  to  come  nearer. 

''  How  has  he  been  behaving  lately  ?  " 

''Very  well,  indeed,"  answered  Redmond's 
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teacher  warmly.  "  I  could  not  ask  for  a 
more  faithful,  obedient  pupil." 

*'  Did  he  tell  you  why  I  detained  him  this 
noon  ? " 

"  He  did  not." 

Noticing  Redmond's  evident  discomfit- 
ure, she  had  forborne  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Haverill's  brows  drew  together  in  a 
frown.  ''  He  was  impertinent  to  me,  most 
impertinent.  I  have  ordered  him  to  give 
up  the  flag  to  his  second  in  rank  this  week, 
and  take  his  place  at  the  rear  of  the  line. 
His  asking  to  be  excused  before  the  close 
of  school  was  to  avoid  his  merited  disgrace, 
and  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  inso- 
lence." 

Miss  Allen  carried  a  very  perplexed  face 
back  to  her  room,  and  sat  there  in  so  brown 
a  study  over  the  matter  that  Mr.  Nellis 
stood  in  the  doorway  several  minutes  un- 
noticed. She  looked  up  at  last,  and  per- 
ceiving the  sympathetic  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
asked  earnestly,  ''  Mr.  Nellis,  was  my  poor 
boy  so  very  bad  ? " 

The  vice-principal  smiled.  "  Our  re- 
spected  head,  as   you   know.    Miss   Allen, 
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ought  to  be  at  home  and  abed,  and  is  de- 
cidedly ferocious  in  consequence.  Any 
other  time  he  would  have  laughed  over  the 
matter — as  I  did." 

Quite  a  conversation  followed.  At  the 
close  of  it  Mr.  Nellis  laughed  again.  "  You 
won't  dare  to  do  it,"  he  said. 

'*  You  will  see,"  said  Miss  Allen,  closing 
her  lips  resolutely. 


CHAPTER  X 

MR.    HAVERILL   HAS  A   DEFEAT 

Monday  came,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  entering  his  name  on  Ninety's  regis- 
ter, Redmond  did  not  answer  to  it  at  roll- 
call. 

''  Your  file-leader  is  not  present  to-day," 
said  Mr.  Haverill  to  Miss  Allen. 

''  No,  sir." 

*'  Has  he  sent  any  word  explaining  his 
absence  ? " 

"  He  has  not." 

Then  Miss  Allen  walked  away,  apparently 
unconscious  that  the  principal's  glasses 
were  looking  their  sternest  in  her  direction, 
and  Mr.  Nellis,  with  a  very  broad  smile  try- 
ing to  hide  itself  away  under  his  moustache, 
sought  his  class-room. 

At  noon  the  members  discussed  the  fact 

of  Redmond's  absence  after  their  own  fash- 
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ion.  He  was  too  self-willed  and  high- 
tempered  to  be  a  general  favorite,  but  class 
pride  was  strong  with  the  Seventh  ;  he  was 
a  credit  to  the  grade  in  many  ways,  and  the 
boys  knew  it — they  missed  him. 

"  What 's  de  matter  with  Jacky  Red- 
mond ? "  asked  Theodore  Carl,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  bread  and  butter. 

"  I  expect  he  's  chuff y  because  I  'm  to 
lead  and  carry  the  flag  this  week,"  rejoined 
Eagleson. 

"  I  do  n't  believe  it 's  that,"  interrupted 
Starr.  "  Do  n't  you  remember  how  the 
General  had  him  up  there  in  front  on 
Friday,  and  how  queer  he  looked  when  he 
came  back?" 

''  And  he  went  home  early,"  added 
Atkins. 

For  a  time  there  was  only  the  rustle  of 
paper  and  rattle  of  tin  ;  then  Savage  re- 
marked with  a  virtuous  air,  "  Well,  staying 
at  home  is  worse  than  being  late." 

**  He  's  stayed  at  home  once,  and  you  've 
been  late  a  hundred  times,"  said  Rogers, 
and  Savage  pretended  to  go  to  sleep. 

*'What    did   the    General    have    him    up 
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for — does  anybody  know  ? "  asked  Atkins, 
and  after  a  pause,  Dan  More  shrilly  ex- 
plained, ''  He  was  after  me  goat  on  the 
front  stairs." 

Everybody  laughed.  **  Did  you  tell  the 
General  it  was  your  goat  ? "  asked  Wilson. 
''  Well,  you  ought  to." 

*'  It  was  n't  me  fault  she  wint  there  . 
She  wint  av  herself." 

*'  That  does  n't  make  any  odds,"  declared 
Eagleson.  "If  it  was  your  goat  and  Red- 
mond is  getting  punished  because  she  came 
up  on  the  front  stairs,  of  course  you  ought 
to  tell." 

A  chorus  of  assent  followed.  So  much 
easier  is  it  to  be  sure  of  another's  duty  than 
to  do  our  own.  Dan  looked  frightened  and 
ate  the  rest  of  his  dinner  in  silence.  He 
could  not  quite  see  why  his  ownership  of 
the  goat  made  any  difference  with  the  fact 
of  Redmond's  being  on  the  stairs,  but  he 
wanted  to  do  the  "  square"  thing,  and  made 
no  objection  when  the  boys  proposed  to 
lay  the  matter  before  Gray,  Hartman,  and 
Gregory,  who  were  standing  together  in  the 
play-room. 
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The  Seniors  winked  at  each  other,  and 
gravely  decided  that  Dan  was  in  honor 
bound  to  confess.  "  For  if  you  hadn't  had 
any  goat,"  Hartman  amiably  explained,  "  it 
would  n't  have  gone  on  the  stairs,  and  of 
course  Redmond  wouldn't  have  gone  after 
it.  So  the  fair  thing,  Dan,  is  for  you  to  go 
straight  to  the  General." 

Gregory  suggested  that  it  might  be  wise 
for  Dan  to  take  the  goat  along,  and  poor 
Dan  spent  a  very  confused  afternoon, 
divided  between  fear  and  a  sense  of  dut}^ 

Later  in  the  day,  as  Mr.  Haverill  and 
Mr.  Nellis  were  walking  slowly  down  the 
avenue  conversing  together,  they  saw  in  the 
distance  a  boy  approaching  them,  dragging 
after  him  a  reluctant  goat. 

I  have  said  that  the  goat  was  reluctant, 
but  the  boy  was  equally  so.  He  would 
advance  a  few  steps  and  then  sit  down  on 
the  curb,  or  stop  and  gaze  anxiously  up 
into  a  tree,  until  Nannie  started  him  again 
by  tugging  at  her  halter.  As  her  tugs  were 
always  in  the  direction  from  which  they 
had  come,  and  the  boy's  progress  became 
slower  at  each  attempt  to  proceed,  the  two 
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gentlemen  were  not  surprised  when  they 
had  almost  reached  him  to  see  him  turn 
squarely  round  and  start  back,  Nannie 
pulling  forward  with  as  much  energy  as 
that  she  had  shown  in  lagging  behind. 
But  as  they  overtook  him,  he  turned  res- 
olutely round  and  faced  them,  though  he 
was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Plase,  Mr. —  General — Haverill,"  his 
voice  fairly  trembling  with  fright,  **it  was 
me  goat  that  ketched  Jacky  Redmond  on 
the  stairway — the  front  stairway — and  here 
she  is." 

He  attempted  to  pull  Nannie  forward, 
and  the  goat  responding  with  unexpected 
suddenness,  butted  him  completely  off  his 
feet.  By  the  time  he  had  recovered  them, 
Mr.  Haverill  had  mastered  the  situation, 
and  a  kindlier  expression  gleamed  through 
his  glasses  down  upon  Dan,  than  the 
frightened  boy  would  have  thought  it 
possible  for  that  stern  face  to  wear. 

"  Let  me  see — what  is  your  name  ? "  he 
asked  pleasantly.  *'  Dan  More,  eh  ?  Well, 
Dan,  Nannie  is  very  nice  goat,  but  a  little 
too  lively  to  go  to  school.     I  would  n't  bring 
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her  around  Ninety's  front  entrance  any 
more.  You  did  perfectly  right  not  to 
follow  her  in  on  the  stairs." 

He  shook  hands  with  Dan,  lifting  his  hat 
to  the  lad  in  his  usual  courteous  manner  as 
they  separated,  and  Dan  sped  away  home- 
ward as  happy  as  a  king. 

"  There  has  been  the  most  surprising 
development  of  manliness  in  those  boys 
since  they  were  transferred  to  the  Seventh 
grade,"  Mr.  Haverill  remarked,  and  Mr. 
Nellis  rejoined : 

**  There  is  no  better  teacher  than  theirs 
in  our,  or  any  other,  department." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  said  the 
principal,  and  again  Mr.  Nellis  smiled 
under  his  moustache. 

It  had  been  a  miserable  day  to  John 
Redmond.  Mrs.  Sturtevant  was  kind  in 
her  way,  but  she  was  a  very  busy  woman, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  boarding-house 
not  at  all  home-like.  To  avoid  being 
questioned,  he  had  gone  away  as  usual  in 
the  morning,  and  had  spent  most  of  the  day 
wandering  about  the  city.  But  it  was  cold 
and    dismal  ;    he    longed    for  Ninety,   Miss 
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Allen,  and  the  Seventh.  Snesham  walked 
round  to  his  boarding-house  at  half-past 
three,  and  found  him  lying  on  the  bed  with 
his  face  turned  morosely  to  the  wall. 

"  Hello  !  "  said  the  Senior,  striking  an 
attitude  at  the  bedside  : 

•' '  And  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.' 

Where  's  your  martial  cloak,  my  son  ? 
What 's  the  matter  ?     Sick  ? " 

**  No,"  said  Redmond,  sitting  up.     "  Mad." 

Snesham  snapped  his  teeth  together. 
*'  Gracious,  will  you  bite  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ? " 

"  You  know,"  said  the  boy  sullenly. 
"  What  does  Miss  Allen  say  ? " 

"  Well,  she  said,  when  I  stopped  in  there 
to-night,  frantic  with  anxiety,  that  you  had 
been  absent  all  day  and  she  did  n't  wonder." 

''  She  's  good"  said  Redmond,  his  breast 
suddenly  heaving. 

"Are  you?"  asked  Snesham,  helping 
himself  to  a  chair. 

''  I  haven't  done  anything  wrong.  Will," 

cried  the  boy  ;  "  nothing,  I  mean,  that  ought 
10 
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to  keep  me  dragging  round  at  the  tag  end 
of  the  Seventh  for  a  week.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  let  a  slouch  like  Eagleson  carry 
the  flag." 

Snesham  extracted  a  note  from  his  vest 
pocket.  "  Read  that,  son,  and  calm  your 
perturbed  spirit." 

The  note  read  as  follows  : 

*'  My  dear  boy, 

You  are  class- 
room monitor  this  week,  and  if  you  are 
to  take  the  Fifth  at  the  next  examination, 
you  must  not  lose  any  more  time  than  can 
be  helped.  I  hope  to  have  you  with  us 
to-morrow. 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

Anna  M.  Allen." 

**  She  's  good^'  said  Redmond  again.  He 
got  up  and  began  brushing  his  hair.  "But 
what  can  she  do  if  Mr.  Haverill  insists  on 
my  going  out  with  the  line  ?" 

''  I  'd  be  willing  to  swear — only  I  do  n't 
swear — that  he  won't  insist,"  said  Snesham, 
picking  up  his  hat.     "  Shall  I  have  the  felic- 
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ity  of  escorting  you  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Redmond  ?  Thank  you.  Good 
night." 

He  began  descending  the  stairs  and  met 
a  delegation  on  the  way  up. 

*'  Say,  Snesham,"  cried  Eagleson,  as  usual 
the  first  to  speak.  "  We  Ve  come  to  tell 
Jack  that  we  won't  carry  the  flag  at  all  this 
week." 

Snesham  sat  down  on  the  top  step  and 
pulled  Eagleson's  ear.  ^*  Were  you  ready  to 
give  that  up,  Johnnie  ? "  he  asked,  and  Eagle- 
son  immediately  pulled  his  ear  in  return. 

''  Well,  it 's  not  bad  of  you,  sonnies,  but 
what  do  you  think  the  General  would  say 
to  have  Old  Glory  hid  away  in  a  class-room 
during  drill  ?  " 

A  hush  fell  on  the  delegation. 

"  We  did  n't  suppose  that  he  'd  care  if 
we  did  n't,"  said  Rogers. 

''  But  do  n't  you  see  that  he  '11  consider 
that  you  are  aiding  and  abetting  Jack  in 
defying  his  authority  ? " 

And  again  the  delegation  were  silent. 

Redmond  had  come  from  his  room  and 
broke   the  silence    by  an    energetic,  ''No, 
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sir, — no,  fellows — I  do  n't  want  the  Seventh 
to  stop  carrying  the  flag  on  my  account.  Go 
right  ahead  with  it,  Eagleson  ;  only  do  n't 
slant  it  sideways  so  much.  Carry  it  up 
straight — thi^  way." 

*'  Oh,  you  get  out  !  "  muttered  Eagleson. 
He  was  willing  to  give  up  carrying  the  flag, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  be  told  how  to  do  it. 

*^  We  want  you  to  come  back,  Jack,"  said 
Wilson. 

"  He  is  coming,"  said  Snesham.  "  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  tucking  him  under  my 
wing  on  the  way  out  to-morrow.  But  do  n't 
you  small  lambkins  go  to  flying  in  the  face 
of  your  superior  officer.  You  're  no  '  slouch,' 
Johnnie,"  pulling  Eagleson's  ear  again. 

''  Who  ever  saw  a  lambkin  fly  ?"  scofled 
Eagleson  climbing  on  his  back. 

As  it  was  only  on  drill  that  Redmond  had 
been  ordered  to  surrender  his  leadership, 
he  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  line  in 
the  play-room.  And  here  he  caught  the 
eagle  eye  of  Mr.  Haverill,  making  that 
morning  one  of  his  infrequent  visits  to  the 
basement. 

The  principal  was  in  much  better  phys- 
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ical  condition,  and  had  therefore  lost  much 
of  the  irritabihty  that  characterized  him 
the  previous  week.  He  was  now  quite  con- 
scious that  he  had  treated  Redmond  with 
unnecessary  severity,  but  the  first  thing  with 
him  to  be  considered  was  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority.  By  leaving  school  on  Fri- 
day to  escape  the  closing  drill,  and  absent- 
ing himself  on  the  previous  day,  the  lad 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  evade  his  com- 
mand, and  thai  the  stern  disciplinarian  was 
not  disposed  to  brook. 

'^  Now,  Jacquo,  keep  your  tongue  between 
your  teeth,  and  do  n't  let  your  angry  pas- 
sions rise,  whatever  the  General  says,"  had 
been  Snesham's  parting  warning,  when  they 
separated  at  the  sound  of  the   gong.     The 
remembrance  of  that  and  his  miserable  day, 
helped  to  render  Redmond's   manner   less 
defiant  when  Mr.  Haverill  addressed  him  : 
''Where  were  you  yesterday,  young  man  ? " 
'*  At  home,  sir — part  of  the  time." 
"  I  hope  you  have  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
your  absence." 

The  brown  eyes  were  very  dark  now,  but 
Redmond  did  not  answer. 
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Mr.  Haverill  gave  him  a  searching  look. 
"  Report  to  me  after  drill,"  he  said,  and 
turned  away. 

Redmond  hesitated  slightly  and  stepped 
out  of  the  line.  "  Mr.  Haverill,"  he  said  re- 
spectfully. ''  I  do  not  go  on  drill  this  week. 
Miss  Allen  has  notified  me  that  it  is  my 
turn  to  be  class-room  monitor." 

''  Indeed."  The  principal  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  there  was  a  note  of  sarcasm 
in  the  words.  "Say  to  Miss  Allen  that  I 
would  like  to  see  her  at  the  desk  after  the 
opening  exercises." 

Miss  Allen  greeted  her  file-leader  cordi- 
ally. "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  John. 
—Very  well,"  as  he  gave  her  Mr.  Haverill's 
message.  She  had  expected  it  sooner  or 
later  and  was  not  unprepared. 

"Now,  Seventh,  do  your  very  best,"  she 
said  smiling  at  the  wondering  fifty.  At 
once  they  caught  her  meaning,  and  there 
was  no  "slouching"  in  the  column  as 
Eagleson  led  it  from  the  room.  Every  foot 
touched  the  floor  in  perfect  time.  Mr. 
Nellis  nodded  approval  and  Miss  Allen 
looked    it  when  she  took  her  place   in  the 
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side  aisle  near  them,  a  red  spot  burning  on 
either  cheek. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  Mr.  Haverill  pur- 
posely prolonged  the  opening  exercises,  but 
at  last  the  drill  was  over,  the  assembly-room 
cleared,  while  a  sound  of  closing  doors  and 
low  murmur  of  recitation,  of  preparation, 
gave  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  day  was 
fairly  begun.  Then  holding  her  head  very 
erect,  Miss  Allen  approached  the  desk. 
"  You  wished  to  see  me,  Mr.  Haverill  ?" 

"  I  did.  Miss  Allen.  One  moment,  please. 
Take  this  chair."  He  addressed  a  couple  of 
letters  lying  on  the  desk  and  gave  them  to  a 
lad  to  post  ;  then  laid  down  his  pen  and 
turned  to  her. 

^'  Last  Friday  I  directed  your  file-leader  to 
lose  his  place  in  ranks  for  a  week  for  what  I 
deemed  sufficient  cause.  He  left  school 
early  on  Friday  to  avoid  appearing  on  drill, 
and  remained  home  yesterday  doubtless  for 
the  same  reason.  Yet  this  morning  he  tells 
me  that  you  have  appointed  him  class-room 
monitor.  What  does  this  mean.  Miss  Allen  ? " 

"  He  was  appointed  on  Friday  in  the 
regular  order,  before  I  knew  that  you  had 
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given  such  a  command,"  Redmond's  teacher 
answered. 

Mr.  Haverill  bent  on  her  the  full  force  of 
eyes  and  voice.  ''  Miss  Allen,  whose  author- 
ity is  to  be  paramount  in  this  matter — yours 
or  mine  ? " 

The  red  spots  in  her  cheeks  were  burning 
furiously  now.  "  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Have- 
rill, you  have  found  me  wanting  in  respect 
to  you  or  obedience  to  your  wishes.  But  it 
has  taken  weeks  of  hard  work  and  strenuous 
effort " 

''  In  which  I  have  lent  you  every  assistance 
in  my  power,"  interrupted  the  principal. 

"  True,  sir.  Were  you  not  in  duty  bound 
to  do  so  ? — to  bring  the  Seventh  grade  into 
its  present  state  of  discipline,  which  you 
yourself  have  been  pleased  to  approve.  I 
do  not  think  this  boy  meant  to  be  insolent. 
His  is  a  disposition  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Severity — pardon  me — excessive  sev- 
erity— will  only  increase  the  difficulty.  I  ask 
you,  therefore,  sir,  that,  in  this  instance,  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  allow  the  routine  of 
the  Seventh  to  proceed  in  its  accustomed 
way." 
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"  In  other  words,"  said  Mr.  Haverill,  sud- 
den laughter  in  his  eyes,  "you  respectfully 
request  me  to  mind  my  own  business." 

The  color  deepened  all  over  Miss  Allen's 
face. 

Resuming  his  usual  grave  dignity,  the 
principal  rose  and  bowed  to  her.  "  I  can- 
not, of  course,  refuse  to  oblige  so  faithful 
and  efficient  a  teacher.  Gray,"  calling  to 
the  yard-monitor  w^ho  was  crossing  the  as- 
sembly-room, "step  to  the  door  of  No  7,  and 
tell  Master  John  Redmond  I  want  him." 

"Your  teacher  has  interceded  for  you, 
young  sir,"  he  addressed  the  lad  when  Red- 
mond stood  before  him.  "  I  hope  she  will 
have  no  cause  to  repent  of  her  leniency.  I 
have  remitted  that  part  of  your  punishment 
that  required  you  to  appear  on  drill,  in  order 
that  you  may  attend  to  your  regular  service 
in  the  class-room.  Good  morning,"  and  he 
dismissed  them  both. 

"  You  won  your  victory,"  Mr.  Nellis  said 
in  a  smiling  aside,  later. 

"  Another  such,  and  Rome  is  lost,"  sighed 
Miss  Allen.  "  I  have  had  a  blinding  head- 
ache all  day." 


CHAPTER  XI 

TWO    COLLISIONS 

It  was  a  cold  morning  in  Februar}\  A 
storm  of  sleet  the  night  before  had  rendered 
streets  and  sidewalks  one  glare  of  ice. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  when  a  tall 
gentleman,  wearing  glasses  and  wrapped  in 
a  Spanish  cloak  hurried  as  rapidly  as  the  cir- 
cumstances permitted  along  the  sidewalk 
towards  Ninety. 

Around  the  corner  behind  him  came  a  be- 
lated boy  on  skates,  having  found  that  me- 
thod of  locomotion  much  more  rapid  than 
walking.  With  cap  pulled  low  over  fore- 
head and  ears,  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
head  bent  before  the  cold  west  wind  blow- 
ing sharply  down  the  streets,  he  struck  out 
with  renewed  energy. 

The  pedestrian  did  not  hear  the  skater, 
nor  did  the  skater  perceive  the  pedestrian. 
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In  two  seconds  there  was  a  collision,  and  a 
much  astonished  man  and  boy  sat  on  the  icy 
pavement  gazing  dubiously  at  each  other. 

The  boy  was  up  first,  and  touched  his 
cap. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Haverill,"  he 
said,  trying  hard  not  to  laugh,  *'  I  had  my 
head  down  and  did  n't  see  you." 

Mr.  Haverill  rose  and  returned  the  bow. 
He  always  saluted  his  pupils  courteously. 
The  boys  said  the  General  would  bow  to  you 
if  he  were  going  to  thrash  the  life  out  of 
you.  They  might  have  added,  the  stouter 
the  rod,  the  deeper  the  bow. 

**  I  certainly  did  not  see  you,"  he  said 
rather  grimly.  *' Thank  you!"  as  the  boy 
handed  him  his  cap  and  glasses  which  had 
fallen  off.  *'  At  such  a  time  as  this  it  is 
better  to  look  a  little  before  one.  A  lady 
or  child  might  have  been  severely  hurt  by 
such  an  encounter." 

He  hurried  on,  adjusting  his  glasses. 
The  boy  stood  looking  after  him  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Well,  you  are  an  unlucky  chap.  Jack 
Redmond,"  he  said  soberly  to  himself ;  then 
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skating  rapidly  up  to  the  gate,  he  took  off 
his  skates  and  hurried  through  the  entry 
into  the  pla3'-room. 

As  he  opened  the  door  Savage  rose  up 
before  him  with  a  melancholy  whistle  : 
*'  Here  's  a  go,  Jack  ;  two  Sevenths  late  I 
What  will  the  boys  say  ?" 

"  What  will  Miss  Allen  say,  more  like  ? 
It  's  the  first  time  for  me,  anyway." 

"Well,"  with  an  extensive  sigh,  "  it  is  n't 
the  first  time  for  me " 

**  Xo,  I  should  think  not,"  said  Redmond 
laughing. 

"  But  it 's  the  first  for  a  long  while.  Wish 
I  'd  left  those  last  two  buckwheats  alone  I  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  had  time  enough  and 
started,  but  it  was  slow  poking  along, — slip- 
ping every  other  step — and  just  then  Dand 
skated  by.  '  Better  try  it  this  way,'  he 
yelled,  and  I  cut  off  upstairs  after  mine.  It 
was  enough  better  too  ;  but  I  lost  time 
hunting  the  things  up.  I  must  ask  the 
monitor  to  let  me  leave  them  with  Mac. 
Where  is  he  ?" 

*'  Over  yonder.  It 's  your  chum  Snesham 
this  morning  ;  Gray  's  sick." 
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Redmond  walked  hastily  toward  a  group 
standing  near  the  window. 

*'  Say,  Will,"  he  began,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  long  arm  and  hand  seizing  his 
ear. 

*'  Look  here,  Jonathan,"  drawled  the 
Senior,  "I  know  the  bump  of  reverence  is 
quite  clean  left  out  of  your  cranium,  but  I  'd 
have  you  know  that  I  am  acting  shepherd 
of  you  unfortunate  black  sheep,  vice  Gray 
laid  up  with  the  mumps,  measles  or  some- 
thing, and  I  want  you  to  treat  me  with  prop- 
er respect.  According  to  Sergeant  Bagnet 
of  yore,  and  the  General  of  late,  ^  discipline, 
my  boy,  discipline  must  be  maintained.'" 

"  Mr.  Monitor,  then,  if  that  suits  3^our 
lordship  any  better,  can  I  take  these  to 
Mac  ? " 

Snesham  appeared  lazily  interested  in 
the  articles. 

**  Came  on  steel  instead  of  sole-leather, 
did  you  ?  Think  I  see  you  coming,  bum- 
pety,  bumpety,  bump,  bump." 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  bump.  Oh,  yes — one." 
Jack  laughed  at  the  recollection.  **Just  as  I 
turned  the  corner — coming  with  my  head 
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down — I  ran  plump  against  Mr.  Haverill, 
and  away  we  both  went — flat !  " 

Snesham's  heavy  Hds  opened  widely. 
"  You — you  knock  the  General's  feet  from 
under  him  and  scatter  that  stately  presence 
over  the  sidewalk  !  It 's  worse  than  thir- 
teen at  table  and  a  black  cat  !  Go,  Jack, 
quick  !  get  rid  of  those  skates  ;  you  'd  better 
have  travelled  on  a  broomstick.  And  do  n't 
stop  on  the  way  to  floor  the  governor  or 
stand  the  mayor  on  his  head.  You  may 
want  an  office  some  day." 

As  Jack  strode  off,  flinging  back,  "  Oh, 
bother  !  "  in  answer  to  this  kind  advice, 
Mr.  Haverill,  in  the  fourth  story,  was  rising 
to  address  the  pupils  of  the  male  depart- 
ment. 

His  keen  eyes  glanced  rapidly  over  the 
five  hundred  faces  before  him.  And  in  the 
momentary  pause  that  followed,  every  lad 
present  would  have  declared  that  Mr. 
Haverill  looked  longest  and  most  keenly  at 
him. 

*'  Young  gentlemen,"  he  began  in  such 
smooth  tones  that  the  initiated  at  once 
recognized  trouble  ahead  for  somebody,  "  I 
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am  glad  that  you  appreciate  the  young 
ladies  in  the  department  below" — a  pause 
and  some  smiling, — ''  but  permit  me  to  re- 
mind you  that  those  young  ladies  are  gen- 
tle and  refined.  To  win  their  esteem,  it  is 
necessary  to  approach  them  with  due  def- 
erence and  respect.  When  the  members 
of  our  Fifth  grade  in  passing  Miss  Wag- 
ner's room  on  their  way  to  the  playground, 
burst  open  her  door  and  tumble  in  head- 
long, it  may  be  an  emphatic  way  of  testify- 
ing their  admiration,  but  I  doubt  its  creat- 
ing a  favorable  impression  on  the  ladies, 
whatever  it  may  do  on  the  floor." 

There  was  the  rustle  of  subdued  merri- 
ment. Many  laughing  eyes  glanced  at  the 
Fifth,  whose  members  laughed,  too,  but 
some  of  them  began  to  look  very  much 
confused. 

''  In  such  a  position.  Master  Brady,"  sud- 
denly addressing  a  youth  sitting  directly  in 
front  of  him,  '^  they  would  never  realize 
that  you  are  quite  a  fine-looking  fellow." 

Brady,  a  handsome,  roguish  lad  of  six- 
teen, dropped  his  curly  head,  still  laughing, 
but  with  flaming  cheeks,  and  an  expression 
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as  if  he  would  most  thankfully  disappear 
under  the  seat  or  through  the  floor. 

"  After  this,  James,"  continued  Mr.  Hav- 
erill,  still  very  suavely,  *'when  your  anx- 
iety to  visit  Miss  Wagner's  room  becomes 
so  great,  pray  do  n't  disarrange  your  hair 
and  clothing  by  turning  somersaults  into  it. 
I  assure  you  it  is  n't  a  good  way.  Come  to 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  note  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  lady,  who  will  provide  you  with 
a  seat  near  her,  and  full  opportunity  to  be 
recognized  by  the  class. 

"  Understand,  boys,"  —  and  his  manner 
changed  entirely  and  his  voice  grew  stern — 
"  that  any  further  annoyance  will  result  in 
such  a  visit,  and  I  shall  accept  no  ex- 
cuses." 

He  turned  to  a  bellpull  on  the  wall  be- 
hind him.  Down  in  the  play-room  sounded 
the  gong,  signal  to  late  comers  to  pass  to 
their  several  departments.  Snesham  and 
Gregory  started  up  from  their  lounging 
watch  at  the  play-room  window. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  Drill  can't  be 
over  yet." 

"  Likely   the    General   is  going  to  bring 
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them  up  before  the  school,"  suggested 
Gregory." 

**  That  's  it ;  oh,  you  unfortunate  Jack ! 
Fall  into  line  there,  boys." 

Almost  immediately  the  door  at  the  head 
of  the  rear  stairway  opened,  disclosing 
several  troubled  faces. 

The  principal  glanced  sternly  at  them. 
"  Play  the  Rogues'  March,  please,"  he  said 
with  emphasis  to  Miss  Moore  at  the  piano. 
Up  the  aisle  hurried  the  delinquents,  anx- 
ious only  to  be  where  they  could  get  into 
seats  and  be  less  conspicuous.  As  the  line 
passed  Miss  Allen,  she  was  sorry  to  see  her 
file-leader  among  them. 

He  glanced  up  gravely,  but  she  could 
scarcely  help  smiling  to  see  the  gap  be- 
tween himself  and  the  boy  in  front. 

In  spite  of  the  situation,  Jack  was  march- 
ing with  perfect  composure  and  due  regard 
to  time  ;  while  the  two  boys  behind  looked 
very  indignant,  and  as  if  they  would  have 
pushed  him  along  if  they  only  dared. 

Mr.  Haverill  noticed  him  and  frowned. 
When  the  boys  had  sunk  hastily  down  on 
the  front  seat,  whither  he  motioned  them,  he 
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surveyed  the  row,  still  frowning.  All  down- 
cast faces  except  Jack's,  whose  look,  though 
somewhat  concerned,  met  the  principal's 
gaze  steadily. 

The  latter  addressed  him  suddenly  and 
sharply. 

''  You,  sir— Redmond  is  your  name,  I 
think?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  promptly  ;  *'  Redmond  of  the 
Seventh."  In  his  heart  Jack  wondered, 
*'  Do  n't  Mr.  Haverill  know  my  name  yet  V 
He  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  next 
attack. 

*'  The  Seventh  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
you,  Redmond.     Late  twice  this  week." 

Jack  rose  in  some  excitement.  *'  Mr. 
Haverill,  I  've  never  been  late  before  since  I 
came  to  this  school — ^except  the  time  you 
excused  the  three  of  us." 

*'  What,  sir  ?  Did  I  not  see  you  on  Mon- 
day entering  your  class-room  shortly  before 
ten  ? " 

Miss  Allen  interrupted.  '*  I  had  sent 
him  on  an  errand,  Mr.  Haverill.  He  came 
up  on  time." 

The  principal  listened,  bending  his  head 
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politely,  but  with  a  satirical  gleam  in  his 
eye.  Miss  Allen  felt  herself  color,  remem- 
bering, too  late,  how  he  disliked  any  inter- 
ference at  such  times. 

"  What  excuse  to-day,  Redmond  ?  You 
had  no  errand  to-day  ? " 

"No,  sir,  and  I  did  not  think  of  being 
late.  I  went  back  for  my  skates,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  hindered  me." 

Jack's  eyes  twinkled  a  little ;  the  stern 
face  looking  down  at  him  grew  darker. 
The  strange  antipathy  between  these  two 
showed  no  signs  of  lessening.  At  least  it 
was  very  evident  that  Mr.  Haverill  disliked 
Jack  ;  the  boy  felt  and  resented  the  fact. 
Any  encounter  between  them  was  like 
Greek  meeting  Greek.  Jack  always  made 
Miss  Allen  think  of  the  boy  in  Grimm's  fairy 
tales,  who  did  n't  know  how  to  shiver.  No 
matter  how  dark  the  principal's  frow^ns, 
Jack  never  quailed  ;  no  matter  how  keen  the 
sarcasms,  he  never  wilted.  Perhaps  that  was 
one  of  the  reasons  of  the  master's  dislike. 

Bidding  the  tardy  ones  remain  till  the 
classes  were  dismissed,  Mr.  Haverill  sat 
down,  and  Mr.  Nellis,  vice-principal,  took 
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his  place  by  the  side  of  the  pianist  and 
touched  the  call-bell. 

Miss  Allen  followed  her  class  into  their 
room  and  closed  the  door,  thinking  regret- 
fully about  Redmond.  Of  the  Seventh's 
fifty  lads  he  was  her  favorite.  Secretly, 
however,  for  the  class  did  not  know  it — she 
took  good  care  of  that — nor  Jack  himself.  Mr. 
Haverill  did.  She  questioned  if  her  ad- 
vocacy of  the  boy  was  not  doing  him  more 
harm  than  good.  The  principal  had  keen 
eyes.  His  teachers  often  felt  uncomfortably 
conscious  that  he  was  aware  of  their  weak- 
nesses and  partialities,  and  regarded  them 
with  small  favor. 

Presently  Redmond  entered  from  the 
large  room  to  say,  "  Mr.  Haverill  wishes  me 
to  spend  noon  recess  for  the  next  two  days 
in  the  class-room.  Miss  Allen." 

**  Very  well,  Jack.  Severe  punishment, 
is  n't  it  ? "  she  said,  smiling  up  at  him,  for 
he  was  there  most  of  the  time  from  choice. 

He  smiled  rather  faintly  in  answer.  The 
flash  had  not  yet  died  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
all  the  morning  his  face  was  as  stern  as  Mr. 
Haverill's  own. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   SEVENTH    AGAIN   TRIUMPHANT 

At  half-past  ten,  the  time  of  the  morning 
intermission,  Miss  Allen  joined  a  group  of 
teachers  in  the  large  room.  Miss  Moore 
was  looking  over  the  columns  of  the  daily 
paper,  and  remarked,  as  if  reading  a  para- 
graph, *'  Nelly  Haverill  has  been  appointed 
to  our  Primary  department." 

''  You  do  n't  find  that  in  the  Times,  do 
you  ? "  asked  one  of  the  other  teachers,  and 
Miss  Moore  shook  her  head  smiling. 

"  No  ;  something  I  saw  here  made  me 
think  of  it." 

''  Has  Mr.  Haverill  a  daughter  old 
enough  to  teach  ? "  asked  Miss  Allen.  She 
had  met  the  principal's  wife  :  a  quiet, 
gentle  lady,  whose  brief,  infrequent  visits  to 
Ninety  always  seemed  to  put  that  gentle- 
man   into    the   very   best   of   humors,    but 
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beyond  the  additional  fact  that  he  had  a 
son  in  the  Second  grade,  she  knew  nothing 
of  his  family. 

*'  Yes  ;  she  is  the  very  light  of  his  eyes, 
too.  He  refused  to  hear  of  her  teaching  for 
a  long  time,  but  Nelly  is  an  independent 
little  piece,  and  prefers  earning  her  own 
money  to  asking  papa  for  it.  Well,  sister 
May,    are  n't    things    going   any   better  ? " 

Mrs.  May  joined  them  with  a  worried  face 
and  exhausted  air.  For  a  time  the  trans- 
ference of  nearly  half  her  class  to  the 
lower  grade  had  kept  the  remainder  some- 
w^hat  subdued.  But  the  effect  was  wearing 
off  and  the  boys  of  the  Sixth  were  nearly  as 
disorderly  as  ever. 

'*  Dear  me,  no  ; "  she  replied  plaintively  to 
Miss  Moore's  question.  "  I  am  at  my  wits' 
end.  I  told  the  boys  this  morning  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  great,  strong,  rough 
man  to  manage  them  ;  no  lady  could  do 
it." 

The  other  teachers  exchanged  glances. 
After  recess,  while  Miss  Allen's  door  was 
still  open,  she  saw  the  yard  monitor,  with 
his    list  of  disorderly  names,  enter  No.  6, 
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whence  came  a  confused  sound,  resolving 
itself,  as  the  door  opened,  into  the  voices 
of  several  lads,  all  talking  at  once.  When 
he  came  out,  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
there  was  a  tumultuous  sound  of  clapping 
hands  and  stamping  feet. 

Seventh's  boys  looked  up  knowingly,  as 
the  first  sound  struck  their  ears  ;  but  this 
last  demonstration  surprised  even  them. 
The  slate  monitor  at  Miss  Allen's  desk  ex- 
pressed the  general  feeling  in  a  whisper, 
"Whew !  Sixths  are  just  going  it,  ain  't 
they?" 

Sixths  were  still  "going  it,"  when  a  well- 
known  figure,  whose  very  glasses  seemed  to 
glitter  indignantly,  was  seen  striding  swiftly 
towards  their  room. 

Dead  silence  followed  his  entrance,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  from  the  Sixth 
that  morning. 

Poor  Mrs.  May,  almost  sobbing,  related 
her  experience  to  the  teachers  as  they  sat 
at  lunch. 

The  boys  had  been  outrageous.  She 
told  them  she  was  in  despair,  and  appealed 
to  them  tearfully,  but  in  vain,  to  keep  more 
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quiet.  Mr.  Haverill  actually  seemed  to 
blame  her  for  the  disorder.  She  did  be- 
lieve nearly  all  the  bad  boys  in  the  school 
were  in  her  grade. 

Miss  Allen  listened  in  silence.  She  felt 
herself  lacking  in  patience  and  Christian 
charity  towards  Mrs.  May,  and  silence  was 
the  only  thing  left  at  her  command.  Even 
that  gave  way  when  Mrs.  May  turned  to  her. 

"  There  's  your  class,  Miss  Allen.  What 
a  nice,  orderly  set  of  boys  you  have  !  I  do 
believe  Mr.  Haverill  sent  back  my  very 
best  pupils." 

**  You  made  the  selection  yourself,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  teacher  of  the  Seventh  grade 
coldly. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  I  was  so  confused  and 
distressed,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was 
about.  The  classes  show  for  themselves 
that  I  kept  the  worst." 

It  was  too  much.  Mrs.  May  continued 
eating  her  dinner  and  lamenting,  but  Miss 
Allen,  quietly  excusing  herself,  returned  to 
her  class-room  and  examined  the  extra  work 
that  Redmond  had  been  required  to  do. 

As  he   replaced  it  in  his   desk,    he  said 
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bitterly,  "  Mr.  Haverill  would  have  been 
happy  to  prove  that  I  lied  to  him  this 
morning." 

"  Hush,  John,  you  must  n't  speak  of  your 
principal  that  way.  He  did  not  mean  to 
be  unjust  ;  and  so  far  as  the  punishment 
is  concerned,  others  were  punished  as  well 
as  you.  Mr.  Haverill  is  very  strict  about 
punctuality." 

He  stood  before  her,  hat  in  hand,  his 
dark  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  her  face  ;  per- 
fectly respectful,  but  entirely  unconvinced. 

*'  He  was  right  to  punish  me  for  being 
tardy.  I  've  no  complaint  to  make  about 
that  ;  but  you  know.  Miss  Allen,  it  is  n't  the 
first  time  he  has  found  fault  with  me  that  I 
did  n't  deserve,"  and  so  saying,  he  went 
down-stairs  for  the  few  remaining  moments 
of  the  recess. 

He  was  sauntering  gloomily  through  the 
crowded  play-room,  when  a  familiar,  drawl- 
ing voice  greeted  him  : 

«*  Which  his  name  it  was  Jack, 
And  his  brow  it  was  black, 

Wherefore,     chum  ?      Did     you     have    a 
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double  tumble  to-day  on  the  ice  and  from 
the  General's  good  graces  ? " 

The  boy's  face  cleared.  "  I  did  n't  have 
far  to  fall  there,"  he  said  winding  his  arm 
around  the  Senior's.  ''  Never  was  in  them 
at  all.  He  has  no  reason  to  treat  me  as  he 
does,"  with  sudden  heat. 

Snesham  looked  down  on  the  handsome, 
angry  face  beside  him.  "  Your  record  in 
the  Sixth  was  n't  altogether  savory,  you 
remember,  John." 

''  That  was  long,  long  ago,"  was  the  impa- 
tient answer.  "I  despised  Mrs.  May  and 
did  n't  much  care  whether  I  stayed  or  not  ; 
but  even  then  I  never  deceived  either  him 
or  her." 

Snesham  whistled  softly  as  they  strolled  up 
and  down,  stopping  now  and  then  to  have  a 
little  pleasant  chaff  with  members  of  his  own 
or  the  lower  grades,  for  he  was  a  general 
favorite. 

"  You  've  rather  a  tremendous  way  of  your 
own,  my  son,  when  you  meet  the  General. 
Head  up,  shoulders  back,  eyes  staring 
squarely  at  his  glasses  ;  general  appearance 
as  if  you  were  ready  to  cry,  *  Lay  on,   Mac- 
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duff.'  And  you  do  n't  usually  seem  to  care 
a  copper  continental  for  the  General's  sharp 
speeches." 

'*  No  ;  why  should  I,  when  I  've  done  noth- 
ing wrong  ?  And  as  to  my  manner,  he 
rouses  me  so,  that  it  seems  as  if  I  must  face 
him." 

'*  Isn't  your  thought  that  he  dislikes  you  a 
reflection  of  your  own  feeling  toward  him  ?" 

Jack's  face  changed.  "  I  could  like  him 
well  enough,  if  he  treated  me  differently. 
I  'm  proud  of  him  when  I  see  him  along  side 
of  such  a  withered-up  specimen  as  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh of  Seventy-five.  Mr,  Haverill  is  al- 
ways a  gentleman,  too.  Oh,  I  suppose  he 
can't  like  everybody  ;  only  as  long  as  he 
pretends  to  be  so  just  and  impartial " 

Snesham's  hand  covered  his  lips.  "  Softly, 
my  son,  softly;  'pretends'  is  rather  a  stiff 
word  to  use  about  our  superior  officer. 
Take  your  uncle's  advice  ;  if  you  think  that, 
do  n't  say  it.  If  the  General  has  a  particular 
pet  idea,  it  is  that  he  deals  out  strict  justice. 
Hello,  the  gong  !  I  do  honestly  believe, 
Jack,  that  if  your  examination  is  a  success, 
and  grades  all  right,  you '11  find  Mr.  Haverill 
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won't  hesitate  to  give  you  all  due  credit  and 
promotion." 

For  Jack  was  striving  hard  to  pass  over 
into  the  Fifth  grade  at  the  next  examina- 
tion, having  only  failed  of  entering  there,  as 
we  know,  when  he  first  entered  Ninety,  be- 
cause of  deficiency  in  arithmetic.  He  had 
set  his  boyish  heart  and  his  boyish  pride 
upon  it,  and  Snesham  knew  it  would  be  a 
bitter  thing  for  him  to  fail. 

The  lines  formed  rapidly,  and  began  leav- 
ing the  play-room.  The  Sixth  grade  pushed 
and  jostled,  and  shoved  their  leader  nearly 
off  his  feet  on  reaching  the  landing.  Twice 
in  their  march  about  the  assembly-room 
Mr.  Nellis  had  to  call  sternly  : 

''Halt,  Sixth!     Mark  time  V 

And  they  plunged  into  their  class-room 
on  reaching  it  in  a  way  that  defies  descrip- 
tion. Right  after  them  came  the  Seventh, 
marching  in  perfect  order  and  time,  follow- 
ing Redmond's  lead  w^ith  so  true  a  step  that, 
as  they  swept  around  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form and  down  the  aisle,  Mr.  Nellis  uttered 
an  involuntary,     "  Well  done  !  " 

Jack  paused  by  Miss  Allen's  table  to  say, 
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"  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  said 
to  me  if  I  had  passed  through  the  large  room 
as  Williams  did  ? " 

A  sound  behind  them  caused  them  both 
to  turn.  One  of  the  folding  doors  had  been 
rolled  back,  and  there  stood  Mr.  Haverill, 
looking  very  angry. 

*'  Boys  of  the  Seventh  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  gratified  look  teachers  and  scholars 
had  been  wearing,  since  Mr.  Nellis'  ap- 
proval, left  their  faces  very  suddenly. 

Mr.  Haverill  began  again,  less  angrily  and 
with  more  of  his  usual  manner  : 

*'  Boys  of  the  Seventh,  I  am  proud  of  you. 
Your  drill  is  excellent,  and  class  discipline 
among  the  best  in  the  department.  Take 
your  books  and  slates." 

Wondering  much,  but  reassured,  the  boys 
obeyed.  Mr.  Haverill  turned  to  their  teacher. 

*'  Miss  Allen,  your  class,  since  they  can 
behave  like  gentlemen,  are  to  exchange 
rooms  with  the  Sixth,  who  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  they  cannot.  The  lady  in  charge 
of  the  room  beneath  them  informs  me  that 
she  frequently  finds  it  impossible  to  hear  re- 
citations  because  of  the  noise  they  make." 
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How  the  faces  before  him  brightened  ! 
No.  6  was  a  much  pleasanter  room — and 
then  the  honor  of  it  ! 

'' ForiVard,  Seventh?"  and  as  the  line 
halted  till  the  other  class-room  should  be 
emptied,  Miss  Allen  glanced  proudly  at 
them.  What  a  fine-looking  row  of  lads  they 
were,  standing  motionless  and  erect,  as  the 
Sixth,  sullen,  slouching,  kept  in  order  only 
by  the  stern  eye  of  their  principal,  filed  out 
of  their  pleasant  room,  of  which  the  Seventh 
at  once  took  possession  I 

The  change  of  rooms  created  considera- 
ble feeling  between  the  two  grades.  Next 
morning,  Mr.  Nellis'  presence  in  the  play- 
room subdued  its  expression  ;  but  at  recess, 
with  only  the  monitors  present,  trouble 
began.  A  good  deal  of  quarrelling,  which 
resulted  several  times  in  blows,  took  place — 
a  rare  thing  in  the  usually  orderly  play-room. 
Gray's  list  was  a  long  one  that  morning.  Miss 
Allen  was  vexed. 

''  Boys,  this  is  too  bad  !  Eagleson,  Wil- 
son, Redmond — seven,  eight — eight  names 
for  disorder  I     What  does  it  mean  ? " 

Two  or  three  volunteered  the  information, 
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"  Sixes  were  too  hateful  ;  the  Sevenths 
could  n't  stand  it." 

"  Suppose  they  were  cross.  Had  you  boys 
been  turned  out  of  your  room  for  a  lower 
grade  you  would  probably  have  been  hate- 
ful too.  Because  you  have  the  best  of  the 
matter,  you  might  act  generously  and  not 
mind  their  growling." 

The  boys  looked  rather  ashamed.  Eagle- 
son  muttered  something  about  "  honor  of  the 
Seventh,"  and  "  brought  it  on  themselves." 

"  How  much  better  did  yoii  act,  John, 
when  you  were  in  the  Sixth  ?  And  the 
Seventh's  honor  will  be  best  sustained  by 
the  good  order  and  manly  behavior  of  its 
members.  Outsiders  cannot  affect  it  in  any 
way." 

Mr.  Haverill,  fortunately  for  the  Seventh, 
being  absent  on  school  business  that 
morning,  Mr.  Nellis  came  to  their  room  to 
see  about  the  disturbance.  There  was  no 
question  about  the  school's  feeling  for  Mr. 
Nellis.  He  was  a  favorite  with  all,  from 
the  first  assistant  to  the  youngest  boy.  As 
good  a  disciplinarian  as  his  superior,  he  had 
a  much  more  genial  manner. 
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His  investigation  proved  that  in  most 
cases  the  other  class  had  been  the  aggres- 
sors. But  the  Seventh  were  reproved  for 
their  retahation  in  much  the  same  terms 
Miss  Allen  had  used. 

^'  You  have  an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
class,  boys ;  do  n't  gratify  these  others  by 
losing  it  in  disgraceful  squabbles  with 
them.  You  must  expect  they  will  be  un- 
happy over  the  loss  of  their  room  to  a 
younger  grade.  By  the  way,  file-leader," 
turning  to  Redmond,  "you  were  fighting 
with  Jimmie  Strong.  For  shame,  sir  !  he  's 
much  smaller  than  you." 

Redmond's  face  glowed,  and  his  eyes 
grew  almost  black.  "  A^o,  sir,  I  did  ;7o/ fight 
Strong  ;  he  's  altogether  too  little." 

*'  But  you  had  some  trouble  with  him. 
The  monitor  reports  you  both  engaged  in 
a  fuss." 

"I  did  ;zo^  fight,  Mr.  NelHs.  Strong  got 
too  provoking  to  bear,  so  I  just  laid  him 
down  and  sat  on  him." 

Mr.  Nellis'  mouth  twitched.  *'  Be  man 
enough  to  let  him  entirely  alone,  Redmond," 
he    said  gravely,    and    he    left    the    room 
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with,  "  See  that  it  does  not  happen  again, 
boys." 

There  was  some  smihng  among  the  class 
when  writing-hour  came,  and  Miss  Allen 
read  the  copy  aloud  with  emphasis,  ''  He 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  She  saw  Redmond  shaking 
his  head  slightly  as  he  studied  it  over.  Yet 
if  any  one  ever  needed  to  take  that  lesson 
to  heart,  it  was  Master  Jack. 

Returning  from  lunch  an  hour  later,  she 
found  Savage,  lying  in  the  easiest  position  he 
could  get  across  a  seat,  holding  forth  to  half- 
a-dozen  others  on  the  need  of  self-control. 

"If  it 's  as  easy  to  make  ourselves  do  any- 
thing we  want  to  as  Jack  says  it  is,  some  of 
you  fellows  had  better  get  at  it  right  away. 
Here  's  Wilson — he  puts  off  starting  in  the 
morning — always  thinks  he  has  plenty  of 
time.  What  's  that  long  word  Mr.  Haverill 
called  it?" 

**  Procrastination,"  some  one  suggested. 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  '11  have  to  overcome  his 
pro-cras-ti-na-tion ;  Eagleson,  his  greedi- 
ness ;  Hunt,  his  chattering  ;  and  Jack  Red- 
mond, his  temper " 
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"And  Will  Savage,  his  laziness,"  inter- 
rupted Redmond,  whereat  there  was  a 
general  laugh. 

"Well,  I  can  just  tell  you,  boys,"  said 
Savage,  straightening  up  dolefully,  "  if  it  's 
as  hard  for  the  rest  of  you  to  get  over  your 
bad  habits  as  it  is  for  me  to  quit  being  lazy, 
you  11  think  taking  a  city  is  nowhere.  Oh, 
you  just  do  n't  know  what  an  awful  pull  it  is 
to  crawl  out  of  bed  these  cold  mornings  at 
seven — and  do  it  eight  days  in  the  week, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
year." 

Here  a  derisive  chorus  checked  him,  with 
demands  to  recite  the  time-table,  and 
queries  as  to  whether  he  was  n't  weak  on 
the  weeks. 

"  Guess  you  'd  think  there  were  eight  days, 
and  every  day  had  two  mornings,  if  getting 
up  came  as  hard  to  you  as  it  does  to  me," 
groaned  Savage,  drawing  on  his  mittens 
with  great  effort,  and  being  helped  out  of 
the  room  by  an  officious  friend  on  either 
side. 

"  And  so,  Redmond,"  Miss  Allen  addressed 
her  file-leader,  who,  mounted  on  a  desk,  sat 
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idly  swinging  one  foot,  "  you  find  the 
proverb  hard  to  beheve  ? " 

"  Rather,"  rousing  himself  to  a  more 
respectful  position.  ''Taking  a  city  is 
serious  business,  you  know.  There  is  your 
great  army  to  manage,  and  all  your  enemies 
to  look  after.  In  the  other  case  there  is  only 
yourself  to  control ;  you  can  do  that  easily." 

^''Can  you,  indeed?  Then  why  does  n't 
old  Tom  Norris  quit  drinking  whisky  ? 
he  says  he  has  tried  it  often." 

''  He  f  He  's  too  weak  a  specimen  to 
do  anything !  " 

Jack  had  a  strong  boy's  impatience  with 
weakness. 

''Alexander  the  Great, — one  of  your 
heroes,  you  know.  Jack, — killed  his  best 
friend  in  a  fit  of  drunken  temper,  and  died 
from  dissipation  when  only  thirty-three. 
Was  he  a  weak  specimen,  according  to  your 
idea  ? " 

"  I  do  n't  understand  that,"  he  answered 
thoughtfully  ;  then  brightening,  "  I  suppose 
he  never  cared  to  control  himself.  If  he 
had, — so  brave  a  man, — of  course  he  could 
have  done  it  easily." 
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*'Had  he  tried  and  kept  on  trying,  he 
might  surely,  with  God's  help.  It  is  a 
difficult,  almost  impossible  thing  to  do, 
depending  on  our  own  strength.  Can  you 
readily  keep  from  getting  angry  ? " 

"I  do  n't  think  I  try  at  all,"  he  answered 
laughing  ;  "  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  a 
person  can  make  himself  do  anything  he 
chooses  without  much  effort." 

"  O,  Jack  !  Tell  me  which  was  easier, 
when  Eagleson  called  you  names  on  your  first 
coming  to  school,  to  walk  away  quietly,  or 
give  him  the  thrashing  that  you  did  ? " 

Redmond  gave  her  a  conscious  look  with- 
out replying,  and  sliding  from  his  seat  went 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  with  elbows 
upon  the  sill,  gazing  down  into  the  street. 

Miss  Allen  asked  again  after  a  pause, 
"Honestly  now.  Jack,  would  it  not  have 
been  harder  to  let  Eagleson  alone  when  he 
called  you  names  than  to  give  him  the 
thrashing  you  did  ? " 

"  Five  hundred  per  cent  harder,"  said 
Jack,  and  fell  to  whistling  vigorously ;  but 
remembering  where  he  was,  begged  pardon 
and  stopped. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

snesham's  warning 

It  was  one  of  the  gray,  sodden  days  when 
the  clouds  settled  heavily  down — not  close 
enough  for  fog,  nor  ready  yet  to  let  their 
clogging  moisture  fall  as  snow  or  rain — but 
like  a  wet,  gray  blanket,  smothering  all  ef- 
fort and  enthusiasm.  Under  such  a  sky  the 
seeds  of  mischief  germinate  and  grow  sur- 
prisingly fast.  What  teacher  does  not  re- 
member days  like  these  ;  when  the  most 
orderly  pupils  are  idle  and  restless  ? 

Snesham,  acting  as  monitor  of  the  book- 
room,  stood  on  the  fourth  landing  of  the 
main  stairway,  twirling  the  key  in  his 
fingers,  while  he  looked  over  the  shoulder 
of  Gray,  who  was  turning  the  leaves  of  a 
volume  he  had  just  secured.  Up  the  stairs 
came  Gregory,  two  at  a  stride. 

**  Have  the  new  algebras  come,  Snesh  ? 

iSi 
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Got  one,  Gray  ?  Get  me  one,  too,  Mr. 
Monitor,  an'  it  plase  ye." 

He  sat  down  on  the  step  by  Gray  with  a 
groan.  "  I  'm  *  fattygewed.'  We  've  been 
having  a  regular  high-pressure,  double- 
back-action  circus  in  the  play-room." 

**  Worse  than  it  w^as  this  noon  ? "  asked  Gray. 

"Worse  ?  Well,  rather  !  I  took  twenty- 
eight  names,  and  reported  the  whole  Sixth. 
Mrs.  May  said,  '  Mr.  Gray  never  reports  as 
severely  as  you  do,  Mr.  Gregory.'  And 
then  she  wept.  Oh,  my  !  "  He  dropped 
his  shoulders  limply,  with  an  air  of  being 
completely  overcome. 

Gray  laughed,  and  Snesham,  coming  out 
of  the  book-room  with  the  algebra,  tapped 
Gregory  lightly  on  the  head  with  it. 

"  Brace  up  !  brace  up  !  my  suffering 
friend.  They  always  act  like  forty,  such 
weather  as  this." 

**  They  acted  like  five  hundred  and  forty. 
What 's  the  matter.  Gray  ? " 

"  It 's  the  General,"  said  Gray  in  an  under- 
tone, looking  over  the  bannisters.  "  He  's 
giving  it  to  one  of  those  fellows  from  the 
lower  grades." 
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"  He  's  been  going  about  like  a  roaring 
lion  ever  since  I  brought  up  my  report," 
whispered  Gregory,  and  then  a  clear,  boy- 
ish voice  on  the  lower  landing  answered 
boldly,  '*  I  was  sent  to  the  book-room  for 
some  new  slates,  Mr.  Haverill." 

"  Go  back  and  tell  your  teacher  I  desire 
that  she  should  send  some  one  else,"  re- 
joined the  angry  tones  of  the  principal. 
**And  do  not  let  me  find  you  on  the  main 
stairway  again  under  any  condition." 

Little  did  Mr.  Haverill  think  how  unut- 
terably grateful  he  would  be  when  next  he 
met  John  Redmond  on  the  main  stairway. 

"  The  General  loves  that  chum  of  yours 
like  poison,  does  n't  he,  Snesh  ? "  said  Greg- 
ory. He  had  risen  to  look  over  the  ban- 
nisters with  the  others,  and  now  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  step.  "  It  does  seem  as  if 
he  could  n't  let  him  alone.  I  was  in  the 
large  room  the  other  day,  when  the  boy 
went  through  it  carrying  some  message. 
The  General  looked  up  from  his  writing, 
and  w^atched  him  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse, 
till  Redmond  got  opposite  him  ;  then  he 
said,  sharp  and  quick,  '  Well,  sir,  what  have 
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you  been  doing  this  time  ?'  *  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean/  says  the  boy.  You  know 
how  red  his  cheeks  are,  and  they  always 
get  deeper  when  he  's  spoken  to  hke  that. 
The  General  looks  at  him  a  bit  longer,  and 
sa3^s,  '  What  is  the  matter  with  your  face  ? 
Has  some  one  slapped  you  ? '  *  No,  sir' 
says  Seventh,  the  red  running  clear  up  into 
his  eyes.  And  away  he  goes  with  his  head 
up.  Afterwards  he  came  to  me — the  Gen- 
eral was  out  of  the  room  then — and  asked 
Greg,  '  Is  my  face  dirty  ? '  I  told  him  the 
General  was  only  joking.  *  He  does  n't  joke 
with  me,'  says  Redmond.  And  it  is  true, 
too ;  though  he  's  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  chap 
these  days.  What  do  you  s'pose  the  Gen- 
eral has  against  him  ?  " 

*'  You  tell,"  said  Snesham,  beginning  to 
descend  the  stairs. 

"  Tell  whom — him  ?  "  said  Gregory,  fol- 
lowing. "  I  reckon  he  'd  be  as  much  sur- 
prised at  the  information  as  I  should." 

The  baleful  influence  of  the  day  was  not 
confined  to  the  play-room.  Even  the  Fifth 
grade  felt  it,  and  were  so  careless  and 
awkward  in  their  drill  before  dismissal  that 
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they  were  sent  back  to  their  class-room 
twice.  Finally  Mr.  Nellis,  losing  patience, 
called  to  Jack,  standing  at  the  head  of  his 
own  line,  ''  Here,  Redmond,  come  and  show 
the  Fifth  how  to  march." 

The  boy  obeyed,  and  led  them  with  his 
customary  erect  carriage  and  firm  step,  while 
the  Fifth,  surprised  and  mortified,  fell  in  in 
their  usual  order,  and  performed  the  evolu- 
tion that  time  without  mistake. 

While  passing  down  the  outer  aisle,  Mr. 
Haverill  came  from  a  class-room  directly  in 
front  of  them.  The  gray  eyes  and  the  brown 
met  with  a  lightning  flash,  but  Jack  stopped 
short  at  Mr.  Haverill's  stern  ''Halt! 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Redmond  of 
the  Seventh  ? " 

''  Mr.  Nellis  directed  me  to  lead  the  line," 
answered  the  boy  shortly. 

''  Fifth  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to 
march,"  explained  the  drill  master. 

'*  Pass  on  J  Fifth!  "  after  a  pause  from  Mr. 
Haverill  ;  but  when  the  room  was  emptied, 
he  spoke  sharply  to  his  assistant. 

*'  Do  n't  call  upon  the  file-leader  of  the 
Seventh  to  do  anything  of  this  sort  again. 
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The  boy's  manner  is  insufferable  already 
with  its  boldness  and  conceit.  Because  he 
has  rather  more  than  his  share  of  good  looks, 
his  own  teacher  and  the  rest  of  you  are  likely 
to  spoil  him." 

"  Fifth  needs  a  little  setting  down.  And 
Redmond  has  something  to  him  besides  good 
looks,"  said  Mr.  Nellis  positively.  ''He  is 
bound  to  make  his  mark  some  day." 

"  It  will  be  a  crooked  one,  I  fear,"  still 
sharply.  "In  my  experience  I  never  knew 
one  of  these  very  handsome  lads  to  be  worth 
his  salt." 

Down-stairs  a  group  of  boys  were  stand- 
ing near  the  gate,  waiting  for  friends  and 
exchanging  parting  chaff.  Out  of  the  main 
entrance  came  Hirschem,  carrying  his  little 
basket  of  wares.  It  was  fuller  than  usual  ; 
the  gloomy  day  had  even  made  teachers 
and  scholars  less  compassionate  than  they 
ordinarily  were. 

Brady,  with  the  thoughtless  cruelty  so 
common  to  boys,  threw  a  snowball  at  him, 
and  hit  him  on  the  cheek.  The  poor  fellow 
lifted  his  hand  to  his  head  with  a  dazed  look 
and  turned  to  hasten  away.     Brady  caught 
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up  another  handful,  gleefully  crying,  "See 
me  hit  him  again?"  when  a  well-aimed  ball 
struck  his  own  hands  and  dashed  the  snow 
from  them. 

"Who  did  that!"  he  demanded  angrily 
wheeling  around. 

"  I,  "  said  Redmond  returning  his  hands  to 
his  pockets  and  leaning  back  against  the 
railing.     "  That  was  pretty  mean  business." 

"  It  was  n't  any  of  yours  and  nobody  asked 
your  opinion,  Seventh,"  stormed  the  other. 

"You  can  have  it  without  the  asking,"  re- 
turned Jack  coolly.  "  It  takes  the  smallest 
kind  of  a  coward  to  strike  anybody  that  can' t 
strike  back." 

Brady  walked  toward  him  threateningly, 
but  though  Jack  did  not  move,  or  even  take 
his  hands  out  of  his  pockets,  the  other  seemed 
suddenly  to  change  his  mind,  and  strolled 
off  to  join  some  classmates.  He  probably 
remembered  the  rules  against  snowballing 
near  the  school. 

Jack  was  waiting  for  Savage,  who  now 
joined  him,  and  the  two  went  on  down 
street,  the  latter  doing  most  of  the  talking. 
Its  owner's  laziness  did  not  affect  Savage's 
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tongue,  which  wagged  merrily  on  every 
occasion. 

"  You  are  bound  to  make  the  Fifth  at  the 
examination,  Jack,"  he  was  saying.  "Wish 
I  had  worked  up,  and  tried  for  it,  too ;  but 
then  you  tall,  quick  fellows  do  n't  know  how 
hard  it  is  for  us  short,  slow  chaps  to  hustle 
round." 

Presently  they  reached  a  corner  w^here 
several  members  of  the  Fifth  grade  were 
standing,  evidently  in  consultation.  Their 
file-leader,  Leonard  Stevens,  left  the  group 
and  came  toward  Jack. 

"  Here,  you  Seventh,  I  've  got  something 
to  say  to  you." 

Redmond  faced  him  shortly.  "  Go  ahead  ; 
I  'm  listening." 

''Feel  smart,  don't  you?"  sneeringly. 
"Good  boy  !  Put  in  front  of  your  betters 
to  show  off." 

A  dangerous  glitter  came  into  Redmond's 
eyes.  "  Did  as  I  was  told,"  he  said  briefly. 
"  I  was  n't  particularly  proud  to  head  such 
a  looking  line  as  that,  anyway." 

"  Now  I  tell  you,  young  man,"  said 
Stevens,  getting  angry,  "  no  scalawag  from 
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Seven  or  Twenty-seven  heads  my  line  on 
drill  without  getting  two  boxed  ears  from 
me  !     There  's  one,  and " 

A  pair  of  boys  so  mixed  up  that  you  could 
scarcely  have  told  one  from  the  other  fell  to 
the  sidewalk,  fighting  furiously.  Stevens 
was  nearly  two  years  the  older,  and  consid- 
erably larger,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  fury  he  had  roused.  His  comrades  of 
the  Fifth  were  rushing  to  his  assistance,  when 
Snesham  and  others  arriving  on  the  spot, 
interfered,  shouting  ''Fair  play  !" 

In  a  moment  Redmond  rose,  breathless 
and  still  raging.  His  antagonist  had  gone 
down  underneath,  and  was  at  first  unable  or 
unwilling  to  rise. 

"  Hurrah  for  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,"  cried 
Snesham,  giving  the  victor  a  friendly  slap, 
while  others  assisted  Stevens,  who  seemed 
a  little  dazed,  to  his  feet. 

''Where  's  that  rascal,  Redmond?"  he 
asked  fiercely,  shaking  himself  loose  from 
his  helpers  and  rushing  at  Jack,  who  equally 
ready,  was  striving  to  break  from  Snesham's 
restraining  hands. 

Will    threw    himself    between.      "Shut 
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up,  both  of  you  !  "  he  said.  *'  Jack,  you  trot 
along  with  me,  and,  Stevens,  you  'd  better  be 
footing  it.  Here  come  the  General  and 
some  ladies." 

**  You  've  no  right  to  keep  me — let  me  go, 
— he  began  it,"  uttered  Jack,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  passion,  as  Stevens,  sullen  and 
threatening,  turned  away  ;  but  Snesham,  a 
man  grown  in  size,  held  him,  till  Jack  cooled 
down  a  little  under  his  friend's  steady  gaze. 
Then  the  Senior  walked  on  w^ith  his  silent 
and  still  wrathful  companion  till  they 
reached  Redmond's  boarding-place,  when 
Snesham  stopped  and  put  both  hands  on 
the  boy's  shoulders. 

**  Jonathan,  my  son,"  he  said  very  soberly, 
"  you  11  have  to  bottle  yourself  up  a  little,  or 
you  11  do  more  damage  than  you  think  some 
day.  That  was  a  wicked  blow  you  struck 
Stevens  at  first.  I  took  your  part  in  the 
affair,  of  course,  but  I  hated  to  see  you  go 
at  him  like  that." 

*'  He  struck  me  first,  for  what  was  no 
fault  of  mine,"  retorted  Redmond,  breathing 
hard,  "  and  insulted  me,"  with  eyes  blazing 
again. 
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"  Look  here,  my  boy,"  replied  his  friend, 
*' trying  to  pay  back  such  insults  usually 
only  makes  a  bad  matter  worse.  Remem- 
ber, hard  words  break  no  bones,  though 
they  never  help  matters  much ;  but  you 
can  do  something  in  five  minutes  that  may 
take  your  whole  life  to  be  sorry  for.  Good 
night,  John.  You  'd  better  do  considerable 
thinking  and  maybe  something  else,  before 
you  go  to  bed." 

After  his  anger  and  excitement  were 
quieted,  there  came  rushing  back  to  Jack's 
mind  a  remembrance  of  the  proverb.  He 
had  thought  of  it  a  good  deal  during  the 
afternoon,  resolving,  after  his  conversation 
with  Miss  Allen,  that  he  would  show  her 
and  his  classmates  how  readily  he  could 
exercise  self-control,  if  he  chose  to  make 
the  effort,  and  already  a  severe  lesson  as  to 
his  ability  had  been  taught  him. 

It  startled  him,  too,  to  remember  the  feel- 
ing that  surged  up  within  him  at  Stevens' 
first  blow.  Blind  as  his  rage  had  been,  he 
felt  there  had  been  murder  in  it.  ''Alex- 
ander the  Great  killed  his  friend  in  a  fit  of 
drunken  temper,"  he  repeated  slowly,  trying 
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to  realize  what  that  statement  meant.  Jack 
was  honest  enough  to  face  the  truth,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  Hfe  grew  a  Httle  afraid 
of — himself. 

Yes,  he  did  "  considerable  thinking,"  as 
Snesham  had  advised  him  ;  but  the  **  some- 
thing else  " — that^  John  Redmond  had  never 
learned. 


CHAPTER   XIV 


"  HE  THAT  RULETH  HIS  SPIRIT" 


Snesham  stopped  for  Jack  next  morning, 
^nd  they  walked  on  toward  school  together. 
Mter  Will's  first  question,  '*Any  azure 
^bout  your  optics  this  morning  ? "  and  Jack's 
/espouse,  neither  of  the  boys  referred  to  the 
quarrel. 

On  the  way  they  overtook  a  well-dressed 
boy,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  who  was 
teaching  some  coarse  rhymes  to  a  little 
fellow  in  the  primary  department  trotting 
along  by  his  side,  and  laughing  over  the 
child's  aptness  as  he  glibly  repeated  the 
wretched  words.  The  older  boy  stopped 
his  lesson,  and  had  the  grace  to  look  con- 
fused as  our  two  friends  approached.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  disgust  in  Redmond's 

brown  eyes,  or  the  cool  scorn  in  Snesham's 
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blue  ones.  As  they  passed,  Will  caught  the 
little  fellow  up  and  swung  him  around  on 
his  back. 

"  Hold  on  tight,  chappie,"  he  said  kindly, 
*'  and  I  11  give  you  a  ride."  The  child — he 
was  barely  six — gleefully  obeyed. 

*'  Jonathan,"  said  Snesham  abruptly  as 
they  walked  on,  "  if  you  were  like  that 
puppy,  I  'd  want  to  drown  you." 

"  If  I  u'ere  like  him,"  returned  Jack  con- 
temptuously, ''  I  'd  want  to  drown  myself. 
You  and  Miss  Allen  talk  about  my  rages, 
but  I  'd  rather  have  my  temper  twice  over 
than  to  be  like  that." 

"  '  Of  two  evils,  choose  neither,'  "  quoted 
the  Senior.  *'  I  '11  acknowledge  I  'd  much 
rather  have  you  as  you  are,  chummie,"  with 
a  bright  look  at  his  friend  ;  ''  but  for  your 
own  sake,  my  son,  I  do  think  you  'd  better 
'  down  brakes '  while  you  can.  You  '11  be 
scalping  me  next,  and  that,  you  know^,  I 
never  shall  forgive." 

Few  would  ever  see  the  look  in  John 
Redmond's  eyes  that  Snesham  saw  now  as 
he  smiled  playfully  at  him.  It  came  to  the 
Senior  with  sudden  conviction  that,  if  need 
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be,  Jack  would  die  for  him  or  with  him. 
Lowering  his  small  charge  safely  to  the 
pavement,  with  a  merry  "  Good-morning, 
sir,"  as  the  little  chap  sped  away,  he  held 
out  his  hand  and  Jack  met  it  with  a  firm 
clasp. 

**  And  yet,"  thought  the  latter,  as  he  went 
to  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  line  ;  ''and 
yet,  Alexander  the  Great  killed  his  friend — 
his  friend — in  a  fit  of  temper."  The  words 
haunted  Jack  ;  he  could  not  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Haverill's  five-minute  address  to  the 
department  that  morning  was  on  fighting. 
He  did  not  refer  directly  to  the  trouble  of 
the  previous  afternoon,  because  it  did  not 
come  directly  under  his  jurisdiction,  but 
spoke  of  the  subject  in  general. 

"  Boys,"  straightening  his  tall  figure  and 
broad  shoulders  as  he  spoke,  '*  I  want  you 
to  grow  strong  and  athletic,  able  to  defend 
yourselves  or  those  weaker  than  yourselves  ; 
but,  for  pity's  sake,  keep  out  of  disgraceful 
street  fights  !  Men  who  are  fond  of  tum- 
bling each  other  in  the  dirt,  getting  and  giv- 
ing black  eyes  and  bloody  noses,  are  your 
rowdies,     drunken     roughs,    prize-fighters. 
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You  11  never  see  a  gentleman  engaged  in  a 
thing  of  that  sort,  unless  it  is  to  protect  him- 
self or  somebody  else.  If  any  one  provokes 
you  by  angry  or  insulting  words,  remember 
he  only  lowers  himself — he  cannot  make  you 
a  coward,  thief,  or  liar  by  calling  you  so. 
You  can  afford  to  pass  him  by  without  no- 
tice, but  you  can  no^  afford  to  descend  to  his 
level  by  returning  his  abuse  or  fighting  him 
for  it." 

Later  in  the  day,  Redmond  acknow^ledged 
to  Miss  Allen  the  truth  and  justice  of  Mr. 
Haverill's  remarks. 

*'  This  fighting  everybody  that  provokes 
you  is  poor  business.  But  last  night " — 
his  color  rising — "  I  simply  did  defend 
myself." 

"  Could  you  not  have  walked  on  and  left 
Stevens,  when  you  saw  w^hat  his  disposition 
was  ? " 

^'  I  suppose  so,"  with  hesitation  ;  '*  but  I 
only  thought  of  facing  him." 

^*  What  about  ruling  the  spirit  now, 
Jack  ?" 

Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders  without  re- 
plying. 
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Wishing  to  send  a  message  concerning  an 
absentee,  Miss  Allen  requested  him  to  go 
to  the  primary  department.  "  Miss  Andrew's 
room,  Redmond,  down  the  west  stairway  on 
the  lower  landing." 

He  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  very 
red  cheeks,  but  as  a  recitation  was  in  pro- 
gress, simply  reported  having  delivered  his 
message  and  took  his  seat. 

At  noon  he  allowed  Eagleson  to  lead  the 
class  out,  and  remained  to  say,  with  some 
amusement,  ''Miss  Allen,  I  found  the  very 
crossest  teacher  in  Ninety  to-day." 

"  Surely  not  Miss  Andrews,  Jack  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  she  was  very  pleasant. 
But  I  made  a  mistake  and  opened  the  door 
on  the  second  landing.  It  confused  me, 
and  I  expect  I  laughed  a  little  as  I  asked 
the  lady  there  to  excuse  me.  My,  how  she 
scolded  ! — called  me  impudent ;  said  Mr, 
Haverill  should  know,  and  lots  of  things.  I 
tried  to  explain,  but  she  just  fairly  pushed 
me  out  of  the  room." 

*'  O,  Jack,  it  was  Miss  Wagner  I " 

Miss  Allen  thought  of  Mr.  HaverilFs 
threat — his  threats  were  never  idle  ones. 
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"  Was  it  ?  Well,  she  is  a  rouser,  and  no 
mistake  !  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Allen,  but 
you  Ve  no  idea  how  she  flew  at  me." 

He  went  down  to  the  play-room,  and 
Miss  Allen  began  to  wonder  what  the  result 
would  be.  Of  course  a  simple  explanation 
ought  to  make  it  all  straight  ;  but  Miss 
Wagner  had  been  very  much  annoyed,  and 
Mr.  Haverill  was  full  of  vexation  over  the 
matter.  Besides  the  offender  was  Jack  Red- 
mond of  the  Seventh.  She  knew  too  well 
how  the  principal  regarded  that  young  man. 

And  why  ?  She  had  asked  herself  the 
question  many  times.  Jack  had  certainly 
been  disorderly  in  the  Sixth,  but  was  as 
certainly  doing  well  in  the  Seventh  ;  and 
there  were  others  who  had  been — still  were 
— as  bad  or  worse  than  he. 

Mr.  Haverill  was  usually  very  impartial 
— severe  indeed,  but  just.  Yet  when  a  man 
of  that  character  does  become  prejudiced, 
he  is  bitterly  so.  Nor  can  he  realize  the  fact, 
because  of  trusting  in  his  usual  habit  of 
mind.  The  boys  of  Ninety  admired  Mr. 
Haverill  and  feared  him — admired  his  fine, 
physical    presence,  splendid    management 
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and  strong  character  ;  feared  his  keen  eyes 
and  keener  words.  Jack's  admiration — we 
have  seen  he  felt  it — was  checked  by  Mr. 
Haverill's  manner  toward  himself. 

As  to  fear,  I  do  not  think  there  lived  that 
human  being  of  whom  John  Redmond  stood 
in  awe.  Though  obedient,  and  respectful 
in  speech,  Mr.  Haverill  felt  that  the  boy's 
spirit  defied  him.  It  was  the  old  story — a 
little  changed,  perhaps — but  still  it  was  the 
story  of  Haman  and  Mordecai — Jack  did  him 
no  reverence. 

At  the  afternoon  intermission  Redmond 
came  to  Miss  Allen  with  a  very  sober  face. 
He  had  learned  of  Mr.  Haverill's  declara- 
tion, made  the  day  he  was  late. 

''  The  boys  say  I  shall  be  obliged  to  spend 
a  day  in  her  room ;  but  of  course  it  was  only 
a  mistake  on  my  part.  I  cannot  be  blamed 
for  that,  surely." 

"  I  hope  not,  John  ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should.  I  was  sorry  when  I  heard 
of  the  mistake,  for  Miss  Wagner  has  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  our  boys,  and  Mr.  Hav- 
erill determined  to  make  an  example  of  the 
next  one  who  troubled  her.     My  only  fear  is, 
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it  may  be  difBcult  to  convince  him  you  did 
it  unintentionally." 

His  face  grew  dark.  ''  And  you  think — 
you  really  think  Mr.  Haverill  could  be  unjust 
enough  to  send  me  down  for  a  laughing- 
stock to  that  class  just  because  of  a  mis- 
take ? " 

"  Stop,  Jack !  Mr.  Haverill  means  to  be 
just.  I  will  see  Miss  Wagner  to-night  and 
explain  to  her  ;  she  certainly  will  not  report 
you  when  she  understands." 

The  dark  shadow  deepened.  "  I  see  what 
you  mean.  If  Miss  Wagner  does  report 
me,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  Miss  Allen,  that 
Mr.  Haverill  will  not  be  likely  to  listen  to 
any  excuse  ;  he  11  be  too  glad  of  the  chance 
to  punish  me.  Well,"  he  w^as  at  white  heat 
now,  *'  he  shall  never  have  the  chance.  I 
will  return  my  books  to-night  and  leave 
school." 

Miss  Allen  rose  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  He  drew  away  from  it — not  dis- 
respectfully, but  as  though  so  resolutely  de- 
termined that  it  was  useless  to  say  more. 
She  felt  that  a  crisis  had  come  in  Jack  Red- 
mond's life. 
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"  Jack,"  she  entreated,  *'  dear  boy,  think 
before  you  do  anything  so  rash.  If  you  do 
leave  in  this  way,  you  cannot  come  back, 
for  they  will  not  be  likely  to  receive  you. 
Even  if  they  should,  think  how  humiliating 
such  a  return  would  be." 

"  I  shall  never  return,"  he  said  deter- 
minedly, piling  up  his  books  before  him  on 
the  desk. 

"Then  remember,  your  father  has  told 
you  that  if  you  had  trouble  here,  it  should 
be  your  last  chance  for  an  education,  and 
now  you  are  almost  ready  for  the  Fifth,  with 
a  prospect  of  being  prepared  for  college  in 
three  years." 

"  Miss  Allen,"  he  answered  fiercely,  "  you 
say  ready  for  the  Fifth.  Do  you  believe  I 
shall  get  there,  no  matter  how  ready  I  am  ? 
I  do  n't.  I  have  worked  hard  lately — tried 
to  keep  within  the  rules,  and  have  a  high 
standing.  You  have  given  me  credit ;  you 
have  been  just  the  best  teacher  anybody 
need  to  have" — his  voice  softened — "and  a 
good  friend  to  me.  I  '11  hate  to  leave  you, 
but  you  know  that  nothing  I  do  is  right  in  Mr. 
Haverill's  eyes.     I  Ve  no  chance  in  anything 
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he  has  to  decide.  No  one  with  any  spirit 
could  stand  it." 

The  gong  sounded.  Miss  Allen  felt  she 
must  speak  quickly. 

Sitting  down  by  him,  she  said,  ''  Dear 
boy,  now  is  the  time  to  prove  whether  you 
will  rule  your  spirit,  or  let  it  rule  you.  Will 
you  let  pride,  anger,  resentment  drive  you 
from  the  opportunity  you  so  much  desire  ? 
You  think  you  are  brave.  Jack  ;  3^ou  proudly 
imagine  you  do  n't  know  what  fear  is,  and 
yet  you  are  running  away  from  a  possible — 
only  a  possible — punishment.  If  you  go,  it 
will  be,  as  you  have  told  me,  to  that  dingy 
warehouse,  with  unpleasant  associates,  all 
chance  of  going  on  with  your  studies,  for 
the  present  at  least,  gone.  If  you  stay,  there 
perhaps  may  be  Mr.  Haverill's  injustice  to 
bear,  and  some  teasing  because  of  it.  All 
over  in  a  few  days.  But  better  than  all,  you 
will  gain  a  lasting  victory  over  yourself." 

/*  If  staying  here  and  letting  myself  be 
treated  so  unjustly  is  to  rule  myself,  I  tell 
you  I  can't  do  it.  Miss  Allen,"  he  answered 
firmly. 

"  Not  by  yourself.     Here,  if  ever,  you  need 
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a  help  that  only  God  can  give."  The  class 
began  to  enter  the  room.  *' You  need  not 
recite  this  afternoon,  Jack.  Think  it  over  ; 
think  this  matter  over  most  earnestly." 

The  afternoon  work  went  on.  At  first  the 
boys  glanced  wonderingly  at  Redmond,  as 
he  took  no  part  in  the  recitations.  It  seemed 
so  strange  to  have  him  silent,  he  was  usually 
so  prompt — so  enjoyed  his  work. 

Miss  Allen  could  not  keep  her  mind  on 
the  lesson,  nor  her  eyes  on  the  class.  Both 
were  continually  wandering  to  Jack,  as  he 
sat  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand.  Most 
of  the  time  his  face  bore  a  hard,  set  expres- 
sion ;  but  occasionally  a  look  would  pass 
over  it  that  gave  Miss  Allen  hope — soon  lost 
as  it  settled  again,  darker  than  ever. 

She  knew  a  hard  struggle  was  going  on  at 
that  desk  ;  that  the  boy  sitting  there  would 
be  a  better  or  a  worse  man  hereafter  when 
it  ended.  The  shadows  lengthened  ;  day  was 
waning  ;  no  sign  yet  from  the  young  soldier 
fighting  a  bitter  battle — soul  against  self. 

The  first  bell  for  closing  sounded,  and  the 
class  began  putting  away  books  and  slates, 
preparatory  to  dismissal. 
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Redmond  roused  a  little  then,  but  it  was 
only  to  take  the  attitude  of  "Attention," 
with  the  class.  Her  heart  sank,  but  she 
said,  "  Redmond,  will  you  please  remain 
a  few  moments  ;  "  and  he  quietly  resumed  his 
former  position. 

She  stood  by  him  a  few  moments  after  the 
others  had  gone,  smoothing  his  hair  w^ith  a 
gentle  touch,  and  wishing  earnestly  for 
words  that  should  be  "  fitly  spoken.  " 

The  passionate,  self-willed  boy,  honest 
and  truthful  as  he  w^as  fearless,  had  grown 
very  dear  to  his  teacher.  He  looked  up  at 
her  and  moved  restlessly  in  his  seat,  but 
was  silent. 

**  You  will  make  up  your  mind  to  stay, 
Redmond,  will  you  not,  and  never  mind 
a  punishment,  which  after  all,  may  never 
come  ? " 

"  Miss  Allen,"  respectfully  but  still  deter- 
mined, *'  if  I  had  done  wrong,  I  would  stay 
and  take  any  punishment  ;  but  to  be  dis- 
graced for  a  simple  mistake,  to  be  continu- 
ally watched,  suspected  and  blamed — I  have 
thought  it  all  over,  and  I  do  n't  feel  as  if  I 
could." 
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She  changed  her  ground.  "  Would  it  not 
be  grand,  John,  if  you  could  make  Mr.  Hav- 
erill  respect  you  ?  I  will  be  honest  with  you, 
my  boy.  I  fear  he  does  n't  feel  as  kindly 
toward  you  as  I  wish  he  did  ;  but  would  it 
not  be  worth  striving  for,  if  you  could  con- 
quer his  esteem  in  spite  of  himself,  force  him 
some  day  to  shake  hands  with  you,  and  ac- 
knowledge himself  mistaken  ? " 

His  eyes  brightened  a  little  and  then  grew 
thoughtful.  "  That  would  be  grand,  indeed ; 
but  do  you  think  it  possible — honestly  now, 
Miss  Allen?" 

"  I  do,  John.  You  are  a  strong  boy. 
With  the  help  I  told  you  of,  you  can  do  al- 
most anything  you  wish  ;  but  it  will  take  time 
and  patience.  You  have  the  courage  that 
faces  bodily  foes.  For  this  you  '11  need  a 
rarer  and  nobler  kind  ;  a  courage  that  is  will- 
ing to  wait  and  to  bear ;  to  hear  others 
praised  and  yourself  blamed ;  to  keep  on 
trying  for  weary  days,  with  little  encourage- 
ment and  less  hope.  It  will  take  all  the 
manhood  there  is  in  you,  John,  but  it  will 
make  a  man  of  you  in  the  end." 

Jack  looked  long  before  him,  biting  his  lips 
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hard.  The  janitor  passed  the  door  once 
or  twice,  and  finally  opened  it,  broom  in 
hand,  but  seeing  them  still  in  the  room 
withdrew. 

At  last  the  boy  said  in  a  low  voice,  *'I 
do  n't  think  I  have  one  bit  of  the  waiting 
courage." 

**  Try  for  it.  To-morrow,  if  need  be, 
when  you  have  given  your  explanation  to 
Mr.  Haverill,  should  he  decline  to  hear  it, 
and  send  you  down-stairs,  can  you  not  obey, 
like   the    men    of   the    '  Light    Brigade ' : — 

«•  •  What  though  the  soldiers  knew 
Some  one  had  blundered? 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why,* 

And  do  n't  you  suppose,  when  Mr.  Haverill 
learns  the  truth,  as  he  will  learn  it  some 
day,  that  he  w^ill  respect  you  for  that  prompt 
and  manful  obedience  ?  Really,  Jack,  won't 
it  be  braver  than  running  away?" 

Miss  Allen  here  remembered  that  she 
wished  to  see  the  principal  before  he  left 
the  building,  and  excusing  herself,  hurried 
out  to  find  him  ;  but  it  was  later  than  she 
thought.     The  assembly-room  was  entirely 
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empty.  Mac  was  already  sweeping  off  the 
platform. 

When  she  returned,  Jack  was  quietly 
putting  his  books  in  his  desk.  Miss  Allen 
sat  down,  her  heart  swelling  with  thankful- 
ness, but  with  a  lump  in  her  throat  at  sight 
of  his  pale  face    and  shining  eyes. 

He  came  up  to  her  presently,  hat  in 
hand.     *'  I  '11  be  back  in  the  morning." 

She  looked  up  into  the  resolute  brown 
eyes.     "  It  won't  be  easy,  Jack." 

"  Easy ! "  He  went  to  the  door,  and 
returned.  "  Shake  hands  with  me.  Miss 
Allen.  I  'm  going  to  try  for  that  waiting 
courage." 

She  shook  hands  and,  great  boy  as  he  was, 
kissed  him  heartily.  He  blushed  a  little, 
but  returned  it  with  a  bright  look,  put  on  his 
hat  and  ran  down-stairs. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    HOUR   OF   TRIAL 

He  wished  that  he  had  been  out  a  Httle 
earher,  that  he  might  have  had  Will's 
company  home.  Somehow,  though  his 
mind  was  made  up,  and  he  had  no  thought 
of  changing  his  resolution,  he  felt  that  to 
be  with  Snesham  for  a  little  while  would 
be  a  great  strengthener. 

So  after  supper,  which  he  scarcely- 
touched,  he  w^ent  round  to  Snesham's 
home.  The  Senior  was  the  ''only  son  of 
his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow."  The  only 
other  member  of  the  household,  except 
Margaret  the  maid,  was  a  very  deaf  old 
gentleman,  whom  Will  called  Uncle  Tom. 

Mrs.  Snesham  was  light  and  pale  like 
her  son ;  a  timid,  retiring  woman,  whose 
frequent  expression  was,  "Why,  Wilfred," 

or '*  O  Will,   my   dear!''   when    Snesham's 
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schoolboy  slang  was  more  freely  used  or 
more  pronounced  than  ordinary. 

Redmond  did  not  go  there  often,  though 
they  received  him  kindly.  He  could  not 
get  acquainted  with  the  older  people,  and 
the  house  was  so  quiet  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
yelled  every  time  he  spoke. 

The  deaf  old  gentleman  opened  the  door 
and  did  not  at  first  recognize  him. 

"  Eh  ?  Got  a  bill  ?  Well  there  is  n't  any 
one  home  to  pay  it.  My  niece  always — Oh, 
you  want  Will !  Yes,  yes,  I  see  now ;  it  's 
young  Redmond.  Will  is  n't  at  home. 
Master  Redmond.  It  's  Wednesday  night, 
you  know." 

"  Wednesday  night,"  said  Redmond  puz- 
zled. *'  Oh  yes,  I  remember.  When  will 
they  get  back?" 

"  Well,  not  so  very  soon;  they  've  only 
just  gone.     Will  you  come    in   and  wait  ? " 

'^  No,  sir,  thank  you." 

He  went  down  the   steps,   and  stood  on 

the   sidewalk,  considering  whether  he  had 

better  return  home  or  not.     But  the  desire 

to  see  Will  grew  in  proportion  as  the  chance 

of  not  c>eeing  him  increased,  so  he  presently 
14 
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went  down  to  the  corner  and  turned  west. 
Two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  next  block 
stood  a  small  brick  church. 

It  had  seemed  queer  to  Redmond  in  the 
first  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Senior, 
if  a  row  or  a  walk  or  anything  of  that  kind 
were  proposed,  to  hear  Snesham  always  say 
of  Wednesday  evening,  ''  I  've  got  a  previous 
engagement."  He  knew  now  what  that  en- 
gagement meant.  Will  always  went  with 
his  mother  to  the  mid-week  prayer-meet- 
ing. 

He  sauntered  down  to  the  church,  and  at 
first  decided  to  wait  for  his  friends  in  the 
entry ;  but  that  hardly  seemed  the  thing  to 
do  ;  so  after  a  little  hesitation,  he  tiptoed 
softly  in  and  sat  down  near  the  door. 

There  were  not  many  present,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Redmond  yawned 
several  times  until  he  saw  Mrs.  Snesham 
rise  up  and  begin  speaking. 

That  woke  him  up  effectually,  though  she 
said  only  a  few  words,  and  those  so  low  that 
he  could  not  catch  their  import  ;  but  that 
timid  Mrs.  Snesham  should  stand  up  and 
speak  in  a  place  like  that  at  all,  surprised 
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him  greatly.  He  knew  she  was  a  good 
woman.  The  laundress  who  did  their 
washing,  did  his  also,  and  he  had  heard  her 
say  that  the  world  would  be  made  over 
mighty  quick  if  everybody  that  lived  in  it 
was  like  Mrs.  Snesham  and  her  son.  And 
laundresses  have  a  pretty  good  chance  to 
know  the  best  people,  though  you  might 
not  think  it. 

But  he  was  very  much  more  surprised  when 
in  a  little  while  he  heard  Will's  voice  praying. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  it — it  was  Will ; 
and  it  seemed  odd  to  hear  him  speak  with- 
out drawling  and  without  a  jest.  What  was 
more,  he  prayed  as  if  it  were  no  new  thing. 
Redmond  was  so  thoroughly  surprised  that 
he  forgot  all  about  his  own  affairs. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  two  or  three 
of  the  people  near  him  greeted  him  very 
kindly.  The  minister,  coming  quickly  up 
to  him,  also  greeted  him  cordially  and  asked 
his  name. 

'*  He  's  a  chum  of  mine,  Mr.  Davis," 
Redmond  heard  Will  saying  behind  him  as 
he  gave  it. 

**Then  bring  him  with  you,  Will,"  said 
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the  Reverend  Mr.  Davis,  and  he  and  the 
Senior  shook  hands  like  old  friends. 

'*  I  came  round  here  because  I  wanted  to 
see  you,"  Redmond  said  hastily  to  Will. 
He  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  not  honest  to 
let  them  think  he  came  for  the  reason  that 
had  brought  the  others. 

*'  All  right,"  said  Snesham,  looking  lazily 
at  him  from  under  his  long  lashes.  "  We  '11 
take  the  mother  home  and  then  take  a  short 
walk,  unless  you  prefer  to  stay  indoors." 

It  was  a  beautiful  winter  evening,  and  the 
sidewalks  were  already  cleared  of  the  snow 
that  had  fallen  the  previous  night.  Red- 
mond replied  that  a  walk  was  just  what  he 
wanted. 

Mrs.  Snesham  had  one  hand  on  Will's 
arm  ;  she  slipped  the  other  through  Jack's. 
The  simple  little  act  did  him  a  world  of 
good.  He  was  homesick  and  comforted 
in  the  same  moment,  and  Will's  mother 
always  seemed  nearer  to   him  after  that. 

But  neither  of  them  said  much,  nor  even 
after  Mrs.  Snesham  had  been  left  at  her 
own  door  did  words  come  as  freely  as  usual 
to  the  two  comrades.    They  exchanged  half- 
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a-dozen  sentences  about  the  skating  and 
the  storm,  and  finally  Redmond  spoke  the 
thought  that  had  been  uppermost  in  his 
mind  since  they  left  the  church  :  **  I  did  n't 
know  you  prayed,  Will." 

"  Do  n't  you  ?  "  asked  Snesham. 

*'  I  used  to  say  '  Our  Father ',"  said  Red- 
mond, after  a  pause. 

"  I  'd  say  it  again.  Jack." 

They  walked  on  silently  a  ways,  and  Snesh- 
am said  again,     "  It 's  big  help,  Johnnie." 

**  Was  that  what  you  meant  when  you  told 
me  I  'd  better  do  some  thinking  and  maybe 
something  else  before  I  went  to  bed  the  other 
night  ? " 

Snesham  nodded. 

"  It  does  n't  seem  as  if  you  needed  help 
of  that  kind,"  said  Redmond,  squeezing  his 
arm. 

Snesham  stopped  to  look  down  at  him. 
'*  Well,  Jacquo  !  I  thought  you  and  I  were 
fairly  well  acquainted." 

"  You  're  a  bit  lazy,  sometimes,"  said  the 
younger  boy  thoughtfully,  '*  and  you  're  al- 
ways making  fun  of  everything.  But  you 
have  n't  any  ugly  things  to  fight  against." 
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Now  it  was  Snesham's  turn  to  be  silent. 
Then,  "I  hope  you  may  never  know  the 
worst  of  me,  Jack,"  he  said. 

''  I  'd  risk  it." 

''  I  would  n't.  " 

The  little  shadow  of  reserve  had  melted 
away,  and  they  chatted  as  freely  as  of  old. 
But  when  they  separated,  Redmond  had  not 
spoken  of  the  possible  ordeal  before  him. 

Miss  Allen's  endeavor  to  see  Miss  Wagner 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day  had 
been  fruitless ;  the  class  was  in  charge  of 
a  monitor,  so  Redmond's  teacher  could  only 
leave  a  note  for  her,  hoping  she  would 
receive  it  before  making  any  complaint. 

Unavoidably  detained  next  morning,  the 
anxious  teacher  found  herself,  despite  every 
effort^  later  than  usual.  Still  there  was  time, 
and  she  at  once  sought  the  principal,  who 
was  writing  busily  at  his  desk.  To  her  re- 
quest that  he  would  spare  her  a  few  moments, 
he  replied  courteously  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  after  the  opening  of  school,  but  he 
was  then  much  occupied,  and  must  ask  her 
to  excuse  him.  Nothing  would  be  gained 
by   urgency,    and   she   went   to   her   room 
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feeling  downcast,  but  trusting  Miss  Wagner 
had  not  reported  the  matter. 

Erect  as  ever,  with  folded  arms  and  much 
less  than  his  usual  bright  color,  Redmond 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  line,  awaiting  the 
marching  signal.  There  was  a  resolute  ring 
to  his  ''  Good-morning !  "  and  Miss  Allen 
returned  it  with  more  courage,  but  wishing 
herself  and  the  boys  safely  back  in  the  class- 
room and  at  work. 

The  opening  exercises  proceeded  as 
usual.  The  lower  classes  listened  anxious- 
ly for  the  reply  to  a  petition  they  had  sent 
to  Mr.  Haverill.  The  ground  was  still 
thickly  covered  with  snow,  the  result  of  two 
or  three  late  storms,  and  the  boys  wanted 
**  one  good  frolic  "  in  it. 

City  lads  can  rarely  indulge  in  snow- 
frolics  like  those  enjoyed  by  lads  in  the 
country  ;  but  in  this  case  there  were 
vacant  lots  adjoining  the  school  grounds, 
the  building  being  then  so  far  up  tow^n 
that  all  space  was  not  yet  filled  with  solid 
blocks,  and  they  had  asked  permission  to 
spend  their  noon  there. 

No  windows  or  passers-by  would  be  en- 
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dangered.  They  had  been  on  hand  early, 
and  built  quite  a  respectable  fort;  Mr. 
Nellis  had  undertaken  to  intercede  for 
them,  and  finally  Mr.  Haverill  gave  the 
desired  permission,  with  certain  necessary 
restrictions. 

He  took  his  seat:  Mr.  Nellis  his  place  by 
the  piano;  Miss  Allen  began  to  breathe 
more  freely,  and  noticed  Redmond's  face 
brightening,  when  suddenly  Mr.  Haverill 
rose  again. 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Nellis,"  he  said,  and 
as  he  glanced  sternly  round  the  room,  Miss 
Allen  knew  that  Jack's  hour  of  trial  had 
come.  "  After  what  I  said,  boys,  about 
your  behavior  with  regard  to  Miss  Wag- 
ner's room,  I  hoped  there  would  be  no 
further  trouble.  Yet  some  member  of  the 
school  was  disobedient  and  ungentlemanly 
enough  to  rush  into  her  room  again  yester- 
day, and  impertinent  enough  to  pretend  it  a 
mistake.  Will  that  boy  rise,  or  must  I  send 
for  Miss  Wagner  to  recognize  him  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A  VICTORY  WON 

Silence  for  one  breathless  instant.  Mr. 
Haverill  was  looking  at  the  Fifth  grade, 
evidently  expecting  to  find  the  offender 
there. 

Almost  as  white  as  the  wall  near  him, 
Jack  Redmond  rose  to  his  feet.  Every  eye 
that  could  look  in  his  direction  without  its 
owner  turning  round,  was  at  once  staring 
that  way  ;  but  Jack  only  saw  the  astonished 
glance  that  swept  down  upon  him  from  the 
desk. 

''You  !  Redmond  of  the  Seventh  !  How 
came  you  on  the  west  stairway  at  all  ?" 

''  Miss  Allen  sent  me  on  an  errand,  and 
I  opened  the  door  of  the  wrong  room," 
answered  Jack  distinctly. 

Miss    Allen    advanced    a    step.     ''  Quite 

true,  Mr.  Haverill.     Redmond  reported  his 
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mistake  at  once.  He  attempted  to  apolo- 
gize, but  Miss  Wagner  refused  to  listen  to 
him." 

Mr.  Haverill  looked  from  Jack  to  his 
teacher  with  a  peculiar  expression.  Jack 
still  faced  him,  composed  and  resolute. 
Had  he  shown  himself  worried  or  troubled, 
Mr.  Haverill  would  have  been  more  dis- 
posed to  accept  his  explanation  ;  but  to  the 
principal's  prejudiced  eye  the  lad's  calm- 
ness appeared  like  bravado.  He  frowned 
slightly. 

"  This  way,  Redmond.  Miss  Allen,  will 
you  come,  too,  please  ?  " 

He  stepped  down  from  the  platform  as 
they  approached,  and  the  conversation 
which  followed  was  in  lower  tones. 

"  Miss  Allen,  please  give  your  version  of 
this  matter." 

She  did  so,  and  was  proceeding  to  place 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  Jack's  prompt 
report  of  his  blunder  and  Miss  Wagner's 
reception  of  his  excuses,  when  Mr.  Haverill 
interrupted  her  with  a  slightly  ironical 
bow. 

"  Thank  you  !     The   rest  is  hearsay  evi- 
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dence,  is  n't  it  ?  hardly  admissible  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Now,  Redmond,  speak  up  and 
be  honest." 

The  keen  eyes  looked  at  the  boy  as  if 
they  would  look  through  him,  as  he  gave 
his  explanation. 

Jack's  face  was  still  pale,  but  his  eyes 
never  quailed. 

One  or  two  rapid  questions  followed. 

**  Have  n't  you  been  in  the  west  passage 
before  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  coloring  a  little;  **  when  I  was 
in  the  other  grade." 

*'  Went  down  that  way,  purposely  dis- 
obeying Mrs.  May,  did  n't  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  coloring  still  more  ;  "but  you 
have  heard  nothing  of  that  sort  about  me 
lately,  Mr.  Haverill." 

"  Humph  !  better  not,"  was  the  sharp  re- 
joinder. "  Strange  you  should  have  stopped 
on  the  second  landing,  when  Miss  Allen 
expressly  told  you  the  first." 

"  I  thought  the  moment  I  opened  the 
door,  but  it  was  too  late." 

"  You  were  laughing,  and  instead  of 
leaving  at  once,  stopped  to  make  excuses." 
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"I  laughed  at  the  blunder,  and  I  thought 
it  only  polite  to  ask  the  lady's  pardon." 

Mr.  Haverill  paused.  The  lad's  straight- 
forward story  impressed  him  favorably,  but 
he  had  heard  lies  told  with  just  such  an  ap- 
pearance before.  He  believed  Jack  brazen 
enough  to  do  anything,  and  then  he  had 
emphatically  declared  that  Miss  Wagner's 
next  complaint  should  be  most  promptly 
attended  to.  He  was  puzzled  how  to 
proceed.  It  remained  for  poor  Redmond 
in  all  honesty  and  good  faith  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  and  his  own  fingers  at  the 
same  time. 

''Blundered,  eh?"  said  the  principal, 
returning  to  his  chair  upon  the  platform. 
"  Suppose  I  send  you  dowm-stairs  to  cure 
you  of  blundering  ;  what  would  you  think 
of  that?" 

Jack,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  to  the 
horror  of  his  friends,  replied,  looking  his 
interlocutor  full  in  the  face  :  "  It  would  n't 
be  just,  sir  ;  but  no  more  than  I  expected." 

With  astonishment  on  every  feature, 
and  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  his  ears, 
Mr.  Haverill  demanded,  ''  What,  sir?"  in  a 
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tone  that  seemed  to  come  from  under  the 
platform,  and  Jack  rephed,  quietly  as  before, 

**  I  do  n't  think  it  would  be  right,  but  it  was 
what  I  expected." 

Mr.  Haverill  looked  at  him  as  if  Jack's 
audacity  struck  him  speechless. 

**  It  would  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  you,"  he 
said,  finally,  in  his  politest  manner,  and  turn- 
ing to  his  desk,  began  hastily  writing. 

Mr.  Nellis,  who  stood  near,  a  sympathiz- 
ing spectator,  and  Miss  Allen,  began  to  inter- 
cede for  Jack,  saying,  in  low  tones,  that  they 
thought  he  supposed  himself  obliged  to 
answer,  and  intended  no  impertinence  ;  but 
the  principal  darted  a  lightning  glance  at 
them  both. 

**I  believe  I  am  capable  of  managing  this 
department,"  he  said  briefly ;  and  they  felt 
it  useless  to  say  more.  Both  looked  sorrow- 
fully at  Jack,  who  stood  in  perfect  silence, 
watching  Mr.  Haverill. 

''Take  this  note  to  Miss  Wagner  with  my 
compliments,"  said  that  gentleman,  adding 
suavely  as  the  boy  turned  away,  ''  I  presume 
you  will  find  the  day  a  pleasant  one." 

The  sneer  was  lost  on  Jack.     Very  pale, 
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but  with  head  held  bravely  up,  and  looking 
neither  to  left  nor  right,  he  passed  down  the 
aisle  under  the  gaze  of  his  schoolmates,  and 
left  the  room. 

''That  is  the  most  brazen  young  rascal  I 
ever  saw!  "  declared  Mr.  Haverill  emphatic- 
ally, as  the  classes  were  marching  out.  "You 
are  doing  the  boy  no  good  by  your  injudi- 
cious partiality.  Miss  Allen." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  having  seemed  to  inter- 
fere, Mr.  Haverill,"  Miss  Allen  answered, 
provoked;  "but  as  Redmond's  teacher,  I 
have  a  chance  to  know  of  his  everyday  con- 
duct ;  for  weeks  I  have  found  him  uniformly 
respectful,  truthful  and  obedient.  I  believe 
that  he  told  the  exact  truth  this  morning 
about  his  error  as  firmly  as  I  believe  in  my 
own  existence." 

Favoring  her  with  one  of  his  satirical 
glances,  the  principal  repeated  : 

"  A  woman  convinced  against  her  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still," 

and  dismissed  her  with  a  polite  bow.  Jack 
himself  could  not  have  walked  away  dislik- 
ing Mr.  Haverill  more  than  Miss  Allen  did. 
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She  ate  lunch  in  her  own  room  that  day. 
A  tap  at  the  door  announced  Snesham, 
whom  the  few  boys  present,  hastily  finish- 
ing their  luncheons,  greeted  with  low-toned 
laughter  and  ''Helios." 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Allen."  Then  ac- 
cepting a  seat  at  her  invitation,  he  looked 
round  the  class-room  with  mock  benevo- 
lence. "Why,  this  really  makes  me  quite  a 
child  again,  seeing  these  dear  little  fellows 
bolting  their  dinners  like  young  boa-con- 
strictors. When  I  was  their  age,"  paternally, 
"  how  good  doughnuts  used  to  taste  !  Me- 
thinks  I  smell  one  now,"  confiscating  one 
that  lay  on  Eagleson's  desk.  "Why,  surely, 
here  's  the  mate  to  that  just  going  down 
John's  capacious  throat.  Very  considerate 
of  John  to  leave  it  for  me." 

"  No,  you  do  n't,"  mumbled  Eagleson,  with 
his  mouth  full,  precipitating  himself  on  the 
capturing  hand.  "  Just  let  that  alone,  will 
you?" 

Snesham  appeared  amiably  surprised. 
"  Oh,  come  now,  Johnnie,  two  doughnuts, 
of  that  size — and  this  is  a  tough  one,  I  know 
it  by  the  feel"— here  he  was  jerked  over 
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backward,  endangering  his  balance —  "your 
digestive  apparatus  will  be  teetotally  out  of 
whack.  Consider,  John,  one  such  dough- 
nut " — here  he  was  nearly  pulled  from  his 
seat — ''would  be  enough — more  than  enough 
— for  such  a  little  chappie  as  you." 

"  Big  enough  to  eat  all  my  doughnuts  and 
part  of  you,  Smash'em,"  chuckled  Eagle- 
son,  as  he  secured  the  cake  and  hurriedly 
left  the  room. 

"  I  certainly  hope  such  examples  of  gener- 
osity are  rare  here,  or  I  '11  lose  faith  in  the 
Seventh,"  remarked  Snesham  resignedly,  as 
the  others  followed  their  classmate.  Then 
in  a  different  tone,  "  Miss  Allen,  what  spirit 
was  in  John  Redmond's  skin  this  morning  ? " 

Miss  Allen  smiled  in  spite  of  the  unpleas- 
ant recollection. 

*'Did  he  not  control  himself  wonderfully? 
Oh,  dear,  what  did  possess  him  to  make  that 
unfortunate  reply  ? " 

Snesham  shook  his  head  gravely.  "  When 
the  General  bore  down  upon  him,  I  felt  my 
hair  rising  right  up.  I  expected  to  see  those 
revered  glasses  smashed,  himself  defied  to 
mortal  combat,  and  J.   Redmond,  Esquire, 
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expelled  all  in  five  minutes.  My  hair  stayed 
up — ^you  see  it  is  n't  very  smooth  now — as 
that  phantom  took  it  so  quietly,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  'These  are  John's  face,  figure, 
air,  and  store  clothes,  but  these  are  not  his 
actions.'  "  Then  very  soberly,  ''  It  was  too 
hard  of  the  General — Mr.  Haverill,"  as  Miss 
Allen  corrected — ''but  if  Jack  has  hold  of 
himself  like  that,  I  am  more  glad  than  I  can 
say.  I  do  n't  believe  you  know  how  uncon- 
trolled he  has  been.  I  expect  this  was  what 
sent  him  round  to  me  last  night,"  he  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  but  he  did  n't  tell  me  what 
was  in  the  air.  I  'm  glad  he  did  n't  ;  I 
would  n't  have  known  what  to  say." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  his  family, 
Will,  or  his  home? " 

"  Mother 's  dead,"   said  Snesham  senten- 

tiously.     "Father  's  too  busy  to  take  much 

thought  about  the  children.     An  old  auntie 

has  them  in   charge,  and  Jack  has   always 

done  as  he  pleased.     There  is  n't  a  mean  or 

low  thing  about  the  boy,  but  he  's  self-willed 

as  an  ox,  stubborn  as  a  mule,  and  fierce  as  a 

tiger ! " 

Miss  Allen  knew  Snesham's  influence  in 
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school  was  wholly  for  good,  despite  his  non- 
sense. She  told  him  of  her  conversation 
with  Jack  the  previous  night,  and,  knowing 
Jack's  attachment  for  the  Senior,  urged  the 
latter  to  do  all  he  could  to  help  his  friend  in 
the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Snesham  listened  gravely.  "  I  11  do  my 
best,"  he  said,  "  but  Jack  Redmond,  *  as 
was,'  won't  be  easily  influenced  by  me  or 
any  one  else.  If  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  himself,  though,  I 
believe  he  has  pluck  enough  to  keep  on  try- 
ing. Miss  Allen,  do  n't  you  want  to  see  what 
a  good  time  those  youngsters  are  having  in 
the  snow  ? " 

They  joined  the  teachers,  who,  with 
others  from  the  Senior  Grade,  Mr.  Haverill 
and  Mr.  Nellis,  were  gathered  at  the  eastern 
windows  of  the  assembly-room.  How  the 
boys  were  rollicking  in  those  vacant  lots  ! 

''  That  's  a  healthy  banner  ! "  Snesham 
said,  pointing  with  amusement  to  a  pocket 
edition  of  the  "red,  white  and  blue"  flutter- 
ing— it  was  too  small  to  wave — from  the 
northeast  corner  of  Ninety's  "  fort." 

The  air  was  filled  with  yells  and  snow- 
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balls.  There  was  a  defending  and  a  besieg- 
ing party.  The  defendants  so  far  had  the 
best  of  it,  having  driven  their  assailants 
back  several  times  already  ;  but  the  "  outs" 
were  resolute,  and  after  a  consultation,  pre- 
pared for  another  rush. 

''They  '11  hardly  have  time,"  Mr.  Nellis 
remarked,  looking  at  the  clock. 

''  We  '11  give  them  five  minutes'  grace," 
returned  the  principal,  quite  interested  in 
the  result. 

The  besiegers  advanced  in  a  body,  care- 
less of  flying  balls,  and  then  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  attacking  the  south,  the  other 
the  west  side  of  the  enclosure.  As  they  en- 
gaged its  defenders  in  a  brisk  conflict,  a 
lad,  who  had  called  forth  various  uncompli- 
mentary expressions  by  lingering  in  the 
rear,  suddenly  threw  off  his  coat,  ran  to- 
ward the  corner,  where  the  flag  fluttered  its 
small  defiance,  and  seized  it  with  a  loud 
''Hurrah!" 

Most  of  the  defenders  forgot  everything 
but  their  flag,  and  with  an  answering  yell, 
rushed  pell-mell  to  its  defence.  The  be- 
siegers were  not  slow  to  take  the  advantage 
given. 
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Over  they  went  into  the  enclosure,  and, 
after  some  sharp  scufBing,  the  defenders 
were  tumbled,  one  after  the  other,  out  of 
their  stronghold  ;  then  a  part  of  the  victors 
hurried  to  the  aid  of  their  standard-bearer. 
He  was  keeping  nearly  a  dozen  in  pursuit 
of  him,  running,  doubling,  turning  so  swiftly 
as  continually  to  escape  the  outstretched 
hands.  The  teachers  grew  quite  excited  ; 
the  gentlemen  cheered  him. 

Snesham,  half-way  out  of  the  window, 
was  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Hur- 
r-rah,  chummie  !  Run  !  run  !  hi  !  hi !  heels 
for  it  !  "  when  suddenly  the  boy  w^as  sur- 
rounded and  seemed  to  stop,  breathless. 

A  wail  from  his  own  party,  and  a  hearty 
cheer  from  the  other,  greeted  his  action — 
quickly  changing,  as  he  sprang  to  one  side, 
all  his  pursuers  involuntarily  turning  that 
way,  when,  whirling  round  like  a  flash,  he 
dashed  straight  at  one,  who  least  expected 
him — rolled  that  unfortunate  over  in  the 
snow,  staggered  a  little,  but  recovering,  ran 
rapidly  to  the  fort,  eluding  by  another  quick 
turn  two  or  three  desperate  attempts  to 
seize  him  ;  was  seized  by  his  friends  and 
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dragged  over  the  barricade  as  the  gong  rang 
out  its  sharp  summons. 

'*  Well  done  !  capitally  done  !  "  cried  Mr. 
Haverill,  clapping  his  hands.  With  all  his 
dignity,  he  enjoyed  good,  honest,  boyish 
sport.     "Who  was  that  plucky  chap  ?" 

*'  The  lad  who  was  sent  down-stairs  this 
morning,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Nellis,  with  a 
twinkle  at  Miss  Allen.  '*  Snesham  would 
know.  Was  n't  that  Seventh's  Redmond, 
Will?" 

*^  Jacky  Redmond,  for  all  that 's  out !  "  ex- 
claimed Snesham  excitedly,  drawing  his 
head  in  from  the  window.  "  I  beg  pardon, 
sir,"  much  abashed  as  Mr.  Haverill  looked 
at  him  severely.  The  principal  very  prop- 
erly desired  that  his  First  grade  should  be 
above  using  slang,  and  it  did  seem  some- 
times as  if  Will  fairly  thought  in  it. 

"  Master  Redmond  runs  well,"  quietly 
observed  Mr.  Haverill.  "  His  disgrace  of 
the  morning  does  n't  seem  to  affect  his  spirits 
a  great  deal." 

Miss  Allen  felt  very  much  surprised  at 
seeing  Redmond  enter  so  heartily  into  the 
frolic.     She  was  certain  he  would  feel  the 
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disgrace  most  keenly.  He  had  told  her  be- 
fore school  of  being  chosen  on  one  side, 
adding,  "It  's  not  likely  I  '11  feel  much  like 
play."  But  the  excitement  and  urgent  coax- 
ing of  his  party,  who  knew  him  to  be  one  of 
their  most  active  and  vigorous  helpers,  drew 
him  into  the  sport. 

Jack  could  never  do  things  half-way  ;  he 
plunged  into  the  contest  body  and  soul,  and, 
lo  !  here  he  was,  at  the  head  of  his  line,  flushed 
and  breathless,  trying  to  smooth  his  rum- 
pled brown  hair  with  his  hands  before 
marching  in. 

''You  here?"  said  Mr.  Haverill,  with  a 
piercing  look,  as  the  line  passed  the  plat- 
form. 

Redmond  stepped  from  his  place,  and 
handed  the  principal  a  note.  ''  Miss  Wag- 
ner told  me  to  give  this  to  you." 

Glancing  hastily  through  it,  that  gentle- 
man tossed  it  on  his  desk. 

"  Pass  on,  sir  !"  he  said  to  Jack;  then  in 
an  undertone  to  Mr.  Nellis,  ''  Women  are 
all  alike.  It  's  not  possible  for  any  of  them 
to  treat  such  brown  eyes  and  red  cheeks 
with  severity." 
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Miss  Allen  had  two  versions  of  the  affair 
that  afternoon — one  from  Jack. 

Miss  Wagner  had  found  her  note,  and 
was  prepared  to  be  lenient  ;  at  recess  had 
asked  him  for  the  explanation  she  had 
previously  refused.  On  hearing  it,  she  had 
expressed  her  regret  at  reporting  him. 
Finding  that  her  grade  was  the  Fifth,  he 
asked  her  permission  to  work  with  them  in 
the  arithmetic  hour.  ''And  she  says,  Miss 
Allen,  she  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about 
my  making  the  Fifth  this  promotion  ;  but/* 
shaking  his  head,  "  there  's  a  hindrance  she 
does  n't  know  of." 

''Courage  !  courage  !  Jack."  Miss  Allen 
said  cheerfully.  "  This  has  n't  been  half  as 
hard  as  you  feared,  after  all,  has  it  ?  All  the 
other  '  ifs'  may  melt  away  as  easily  as  this." 

"  It  was  awful  this  morning,  though,"  said 
Jack,  turning  pale  at  the  recollection.  And 
as  if  the  thought  was  too  much  for  him,  he 
went  quickly  to  his  seat,  and  buried  himself 
in  a  book. 

Miss  Wagner  gave  the  other  version  in  a 
visit  she  paid  Miss  Allen  after  school. 

"  If  all  your   bad  boys  are  like  the  one 
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that  came  to  me  this  morning,"  she 
began,  *'  I  want  to  trade  classes.  I  am  so 
vexed  to  think  I  refused  to  Hsten  to  him 
yesterday  and  was  the  means  of  his  being 
undeservedly  punished.  He  was  so  pale 
when  he  came  to  my  room  that  it  quite 
frightened  me,  and  his  hand,  as  he  gave  me 
Mr.  Haverill's  note,  was  cold  as  ice. 
But  when  I  said,  *  I  begin  to  think  I  was 
mistaken,  Master  Redmond,  '  he  looked  at 
me  with  such  fearless,  honest  eyes,  and 
replied,  '  It  iims  a  mistake,  Miss  Wagner, 
but  Mr.  Haverill  does  not  believe  me.'  I 
hardly  dared  send  him  back  at  once.  Mr. 
Haverill  had  expressed  a  desire  that  I 
should  detain  him  ;  but  I  seated  him  so  that 
he  should  not  face  the  class,  nor  be  very 
prominently  before  them.  He  sat  there, 
listening  with  grave  attention  to  our  reci- 
tations, till,  finding  w^hat  our  grade  was, 
he  manifested  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and 
asked  leave  to  work  problems  w4th  the 
class,  doing  the  w^ork  much  more  quickly 
and  correctly  than  most  of  my  girls.  He  's 
a  grand  fellow  ;  I  want  him.  Won't  you 
trade  ? " 
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"You  can't  have  him,"  Miss  Allen  an- 
swered, laughing ;  ''  and  indeed,  I  won't 
trade  my  Seventh  for  any  grade  in  the 
city.  I  shall  lose  them  by  promotion  before 
long,  and  expect  to  cry  when  they  do  go  ; 
but  no  one  shall  have  them  till  then." 

She  was  correcting  slate  exercises  as  she 
talked,  and  related  Jack's  school  history  to 
Miss  Wagner.  Coming  to  his  work,  she 
found  an  addition  under  the  exercise,  that 
called  forth  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  Miss  Wagner  asked,  and 
Jack's  teacher  laid  the  slate  before  her,  and 
she  read  : 

**  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city. 

"  Whew !  I  should  rather  think  he  was  ! " 


CHAPTER  XVII 

A  PROMISE   KEPT 

The  day  that  followed  was  a  hard  one 
to  Jack.  There  were  sneers  from  unmanly 
ones  on  the  beaten  side  in  their  battle, 
and  much  good-natured  chaffing,  almost  as 
hard  to  bear,  when  the  boy  was  smarting 
under  the  sting  of  unmerited  disgrace. 

Snesham  frequently  managed  to  turn  the 
edge  of  the  sneers  by  his  raillery  ;  and  Jack 
bore  it  mostly  in  silence,  though  his 
clinched  hands  and  darkening  face  often 
proved  the  effort  a  severe  one.  On  her 
way  home  down  street  after  dismissal,  Miss 
Allen  met  Snesham,  who  lifted  his  hat  and 
paused. 

"  Thought  it  my  duty  to  see  the  spectre 

home,"  the   Senior  said.     '*  I  tell  you.  Miss 

Allen,  that 's  a  particularly  gritty  ghost !  " 

The    days  rolled    quietly  by   with    their 
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usual  routine  after  this,  fast  completing  the 
weeks  before  examination.  The  exact  day  set 
apart  for  any  class,  not  even  the  teachers 
knew,  and  the  uncertainty  acted  as  a  stimulus 
on  the  department.  The  Seventh  worked 
famously.  The  pupils  were  marked  on  the 
system  of  per  cents.,  and  any  grade  under  90 
was  regarded  with  disapproval.  Miss  Allen 
tried  to  moderate  Savage's  good-natured 
growling  one  day  when  he  fell  below,  by 
reminding  him  that  an  average  of  85  would 
secure  the  desired  promotion,  but  was  told 
that  he  did  n't  want  just  to  scramble  up  into 
the  next  grade  ;  the  Seventh  were  bound 
to  go  up  with  flying  colors. 

There  was  surely  a  change  in  John 
Redmond,  then,  as  always,  a  good  student. 
The  change  otherwise  seemed  to  affect  his 
whole  nature.  He  had  never  been  a  very 
kindly  boy  ;  not  from  any  maliciousness,  but 
simply  because,  not  often  needing  help  or 
sympathy  himself,  he  did  not  think  to 
give  any  to  others. 

Somehow  the  discovery  of  his  weakness 
when  attempting  self-control,  appeared  to 
make     him     more     lenient     and     gentle. 
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Several  times  at  recess,  Miss  Allen  found 
him  patiently  assisting  some  slower  brain, 
that  would  formerly  have  only  roused  his 
contempt.  Eagleson,  between  whom  and 
himself  had  been  considerable  rivalry, 
admitted  that  Jack  was  n't  always  so  set 
upon  having  his  own  way. 

In  many  of  these  things,  Miss  Allen  rec- 
ognized the  influence  of  Snesham,  who  had 
doubted  if  he  possessed  any.  Often  now 
Rev.  Mr.  Davis  saw  the  two  lads  sitting 
side  by  side  at  the  mid-week  meeting ; 
always  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Senior  hardly 
realized  the  hold  he  had  upon  that  strong 
and  fiery  nature. 

Well  was  it  for  Jack  that  this  friend 
whom  he  had  grown  to  love  with  all  his 
passionate  spirit,  was  whole-souled  and 
clean-hearted.  Yet  I  believe  that  very 
thing  had  drawn  Redmond  to  him.  Jack 
was  too  strong  to  love  down.  It  must  be  a 
character  as  strong  as,  or  stronger,  than  his 
own  that  would  attract  him.  It  might  be — 
would  need  to  be,  perhaps — strength  of  a 
different  sort  ;  but  the  power  must  be 
there. 
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Miss  Allen  always  remembered  when  she 
first  discovered  that  there  was  something 
more  to  Snesham  than  careless,  good-natured 
nonsense — that  is,  her  first  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact;  for  she  was  familiar  of 
course  with  the  school  traditions  concerning 
him.  Standing  by  her  table  one  day,  he 
desired  to  show  her  an  article  cut  from  some 
journal,  and,  as  he  emptied  his  vest-pocket 
in  the  search,  out  dropped  a  small  Testament, 
from  which  fluttered  a  photograph. 

Miss  Allen  picked  up  the  picture  to 
restore  it  to  him.  It  had  fallen  face  down- 
ward upon  the  table,  and  raising  it  she 
saw  the  words,  ''For  my  boy;  God  bless 
him." 

Will  turned  it  over  in  her  hand,  and  she 
looked  long  at  the  gentle,  motherly  face. 
She  remembered  afterward,  with  secret 
pleasure,  the  loving  touch  with  which  he 
laid  it  again  in  the  little  worn  book. 

"  Good  things  to  keep  together,  Will — and 
always  by  one,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  his. 

"I  think  so.  My  shield,"  touching  the 
spot   where   he   had   placed   them,   with  a 
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tender  light  under  the  heavy  lids ;  and 
many  a  time  after,  when  she  heard  the 
pleasant  voice,  with  its  slight  drawl,  and 
frequent  slang — never  rough  or  coarse — 
Miss  Allen's  thoughts  would  go  back  with  a 
thrill  to  this  remembrance. 

To  return  to  Redmond.  Of  course  there 
were  times  when  his  hard-earned  self- 
control  slipped  momentarily  away  from  him. 
He  would  never  be  especially  amiable;  but 
there  had  been  nothing  in  his  conduct 
which  even  Mr.  Haverill's  prejudiced  eye 
could  find  amiss.  His  teacher  half  fancied 
the  master  began  to  look  upon  him  more 
favorably. 

Stevens  of  the  Fifth  had  never  forgotten 
or  forgiven  his  encounter  with  Jack.  He 
ranked  well  in  his  class  as  regarded  scholar- 
ship, and  was  quite  a  favorite  with  his 
teacher.  Miss  Levering,  who  declared  his  be- 
havior to  be  unexceptionable.  Mr.  Haverill 
roused  her  indignation  one  day  by  saying 
that  Stevens  had  not  an  honest  face;  and 
Miss  Allen  found  that  neither  Mr.  Nellis  nor 
the  yard  monitors  coincided  in  Miss  Lever- 
ing's  opinion. 
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One  morning  as  the  gong  sounded  at  8.50, 
and  the  boys  rushed  in  to  form  their  hues, 
Stevens  and  Brady  were  just  entering  the 
gate,  and  noticed  Redmond  a  httle  way 
down  the  street,  running  hastily  so  as  to  be 
on  time.  Stevens  stopped  short,  saying  to 
the  other,  ''Let 's  make  that  fellow  lose  his 
lead." 

'*  You  '11  lose  your  own  doing  it,"  an- 
swered Brady,  always  ready  for  mischief. 

''Don't  care;  it's  only  for  once,  and 
the  Fifths  have  never  settled  with  him  for 
his  impudence  yet." 

The  play-ground  was  empty;  its  gate 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  play-room 
windows  where  the  other  scholars  were 
now  gathered  awaiting  a  second  signal. 
The  two  lads  placed  themselves  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  as  Redmond  came  run- 
ning up,  breathless,  Stevens  greeted  him 
with,  "  You  're  in  too  much  of  a  hurry, 
Seventh." 

"  I  've  no  time  to  be  fooling  now,"  retorted 
Jack  angrily.  "The  first  bell  rang  ever  so 
long  ago." 

**  I  know  that,"  said  the   other,   with   a 
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sneer.  "  You  're  so  fond  of  leading,  we 
concluded  you  'd  better  take  a  turn  at  the 
foot  to-day." 

The  second  bell  rang  sharply.  With 
flashing  eyes  Jack  threw  down  a  slate  and 
a  couple  of  books  he  was  carrying  and  at- 
tempted to  force  his  way  through  ;  but  Brady 
held  him  back,  while  Stevens,  knowing  the 
yard-monitor  would  soon  come  to  lock 
the  gate,  stooped  down,  and  catching  hold 
of  Jack's  ankle  jerked  his  foot  from 
under  him,  sending  him  to  the  pavement, 
and  then  ran  quickly  toward  the  play-room, 
calling  on  Brady  to  follow. 

But  Redmond  fell  so  heavily  that  it  dis- 
mayed Brady,  who  was  thoughtless,  but 
not  malicious  ;  and  he  grew  still  more 
alarmed  on  seeing  that  Jack  did  not  move. 

Going  to  the  prostrate  boy  he  tried  to 
lift  him,  and  Redmond  presently  sat  up, 
unable  at  first  to  gather  his  scattered  wits 
together.  Brady  was  thoroughly  frightened. 
He  remembered  a  warning  given  him  the 
day  before  ;  that  his  marks  for  order  were 
already  below  the  average.  If  this  occur- 
rence were  reported  it  would  make  them 
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lower  still — it  might  even  prevent  his  pro- 
motion. 

"  Are  you  all  right  now  ?"  he  ventured, 
as  Redmond  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet. 

**  I  guess  so,"  returned  the  other,  leaning 
against  the  iron  railing,  still  dizzy  from 
his  fall.  "  That  was  a  mean  trick,"  he 
added,  as  the  recollection  of  his  treatment 
came  to  him. 

*'It  was  so,"  said  Brady,  penitently, 
picking  up  Jack's  books  and  slate.  '*  I  only 
meant  to  tease  you  a  little  ;  Stevens  pulled 
you  down.  Say,  Jack,  you  won't  peach, 
will  you  ?  I  'm  real  sorry — a  fellow  can't  say 
any  fairer  than  that,"  offering  his  hand. 

Redmond  looked  at  him  fiercely.  **  Peach  ? 
What  can  I  say  about  being  late,  except 
that  you  fellows  hindered  me  ?  I  could 
have  been  on  time." 

*'Yes,  I  know."  Brady  rubbed  his  curly 
head  in  desperation.  "Well,  if  you  must, 
you  must ;  it  '11  keep  me  back  in  the  Fifth 
another  term,  though,  if  you  do." 

"'  How  's  that  ?  demanded  Redmond  im- 
patiently, walking  toward  the  play-room. 

''  Because  I've  been  down  below   eighty 
i6 
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in  conduct  for  two  months,  and  if  this 
does  n't  make  the  average,  my  chance  is  gone 
up.  Say,  Redmond,"  entreatingly,  "  can't 
you  keep  still  about  it  ?  You  know  you  'd 
like  to  have  some  one  do  it  for  you,  if  it  was 
your  scrape." 

Jack  stopped  and  thought  as  well  as  his 
aching  head  would  let  him,  how  anxious  he 
was  to  get  into  the  Fifth,  and  Brady  was 
as  eager  for  promotion  as  he.  Of  course  it 
was  Brady's  own  fault  ;  surely  he  deserved 
no  mercy  at  Jack's  hands.  Why  should  he 
take  the  disgrace  of  another  tardy  mark  to 
save  Brady  his  promotion  ?     And  yet 

*^  I  '11  say  nothing  about  it,"  he  said  gruffly, 
walking  away  without  noticing  Brady's  out- 
stretched hand  and  emphatic  "Good  for 
you!"  And  having  given  his  word,  how- 
ever ungraciously,  fire  and  steel  could  not 
make  Jack  Redmond  break  it. 

He  hardly  noticed  who  was  in  the  play- 
room, his  head  felt  so  confused  and  badly. 
Passing  a  group  near  the  center  of  the  room, 
he  heard  a  low  chuckle. 

"  Did  n't  get  to  the  front  this  time,  smarty, 
did  you?" 
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It  was  the  last  straw.  Every  drop  of  Jack's 
hot  blood  seemed  to  boil  in  his  veins.  He 
flung  the  slate  in  his  hand  at  the  speaker's 
head  and  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger. 

Before  the  astonished  monitor  had  time 
to  interfere,  two  stronger  hands  than  his 
forced  the  angry  lads  apart,  with  the  per- 
emptory exclamation,  "Boys,  stop!  Red- 
mond !  Stevens  !  how  dare  you  ? " 

The  voice  brought  Stevens  to  his  senses. 
Mr.  Haverill  had  been  making  one  of  his 
occasional  visits  to  the  play-room ;  but  Jack, 
still  wild  with  fury,  turned  fiercely  on  his 
captor,  when  a  sight  met  his  eyes  that  took 
rage  and  strength  together.  Will  Snesham 
was  leaning  against  the  wall  with  a  gash  just 
below  the  temple  where  the  slate,  missing 
Stevens,  had  struck  him. 

Realizing  instantly  what  he  had  done,  the 
shock,  the  reaction  from  his  fury,  the  effect 
of  his  severe  fall,  were  too  much  for  Jack. 
With  a  groan  he  threw  up  his  clenched 
hands  and  staggered  back  against  Mr.  Hav- 
erill, who  laid  him  gently  down  upon  the 
floor. 

"  Get  some  water  quick  !"  said  the  prin- 
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cipal  to  one  of  the  frightened  lads.  "This 
boy  will  kill  himself  or  somebody  else  in 
one  of  these  fits  of  passion.  That  was  a 
dangerous  blow,  Snesham.  Are  you  much 
hurt  ? " 

"  Nothing  but  a  slight  cut,"  answered  the 
Senior,  coming  hastily  forward.  '*  It  stunned 
me  a  little  at  first,  but  some  court-plaster 
will  set  this  all  right.  Poor  Jack  !  "  in  an 
undertone,  bending  over  his  friend. 

Mr.  Haverill  directing  him  to  go  at  once 
for  the  court-plaster.  Will  reluctantly  rose 
and  obeyed,  whispering  to  the  monitor, 
"Tell  him  I'm  all  right  when  he  comes 
round." 

"  Stevens,"  said  Mr.  Haverill,  turning 
sharply  to  that  youth,  w^ho  was  wiping  the 
blood  from  his  face,  his  lip  having  been  cut 
in  the  scuffle,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
business  ? " 

"  I  just  chaffed  him  a  little  for  being  late," 
muttered  Stevens,  "  and  he  came  at  me  like 
mad." 

"  I  heard  what  you  said.  Was  that 
all  ?  "  demanded  the  principal,  and  Stevens 
replied  sullenly,  "That  was  all  I  said,  was  n't 
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it?"  turning  to  the  lads  who  had  been  stand- 
ing by. 

They  assented,  but  Mr.  Haverill  continued 
to  look  keenly  at  Stevens,  who,  though 
shaking  in  his  shoes,  managed  to  cover  his 
confusion  by  petting  his  wounded  lip, 
already  badly  swollen.  Brady,  who  had 
been  bathing  Jack's  head  and  chafing  his 
hands,  looked  up,  half  inclined  to  tell  the 
truth.  Fear  choked  him  ;  he  gulped  once  or 
twice  and  was  silent. 

A  messenger  came  from  Mr.  Nellis. 
Should  he  open  school,  or  was  Mr.  Haverill 
coming  up  ? 

''Tell  Mr.  NelHs  I  will  be  there  in  a 
moment,"  answered  the  principal,  and  bent 
over  Jack,  whose  pale  lips  w^ere  sighing, 
''  Will  !  Will !  O,  Will  !  " 

Brady  and  the  monitor  eagerly  uttered  an 
encouraging,  ''  He  's  all  right,"  and  Mr.  Hav- 
erill asked,  *'  Are  you  quite  yourself  now, 
Redmond  ? " 

The  lad  replied  faintly,  and  bidding  the 
monitor  see  that  both  boys  came  directly 
to  him  after  the  assembly-room  was  cleared, 
Mr.  Haverill  hastened  up-stairs,  where  the 
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classes  had  been  gathered  and  waiting 
nearly  fifteen  minutes. 

Under  pretext  of  needing  his  assistance, 
Stevens  drew  Brady  out  to  the  hydrant. 

"This  is  a  fix!"  he  said,  dashing  the 
Croton  over  his  face.  "  I  do  n't  know  but 
you  and  I  had  better  bolt.  When  that 
scalawag  tells  about  the  gate,  the  old  man 
will  bolt  us  any  way." 

"  If  you  had  kept  your  tongue  still,"  com- 
plained the  other,  "  there  need  n't  have  been 
any  fuss  about  it.  Redmond  promised  he'  d 
say  nothing  about  it — I  was  afraid  it  would 
keep  me  back.  And  Snesham  says  he  sticks 
to  his  word  like  an  oyster  to  its  shell." 

Stevens  stopped  his  cleansing  process. 
*'  Did  he  though  ?  Goody  !  Then  all  we  've 
got  to  do  is  to  keep  still.  The  General 
does  n't  like  him  any  too  w^ell." 

**  I  do  n't  know  whether  he  '11  hang  to  his 
word  now  or  not,"  said  Brady  fretfully.  ''I 
would  n't,  and  it  seems  mighty  mean  to  let 
him  take  the  blame  of  the  whole  business, 
when  you  half  killed  him  out  there  by  the 
gate." 

"  You  need  n't  have  a  thing  to  say,"  re- 
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turned  Stevens  soothingly.  ''  The  General 
does  n't  know  you  are  mixed  up  in  it  at  all  ; 
it  '11  just  lie  between  Redmond  and  me.  My 
average  will  stand  it,  even  if  I  get  some 
blame  ;  yours  won't." 

Brady  felt  the  truth  of  this  argument,  and 
followed  the  other  slowly  back  to  the  play- 
room, where  the  tardy  bell  soon  sent  all  to 
their  rooms.  The  monitor,  having  brought 
Redmond  and  Stevens  to  the  desk  with  the 
air  of  a  sheriff  delivering  his  prisoners,  also 
retired  ;  and  Mr.  Haverill,  noticing  that  Jack 
was  still  pale,  made  them  both  sit  down  on 
a  front  seat,  and  took  a  place  near  them. 

''  This  is  a  disgraceful  business,  boys," 
he  said  sternly — ''  disgraceful  to  the  whole 
school,  and  to  me,  as  its  principal.  I  thought 
Ninety's  boys  were  getting  above  such  rowdy- 
ism. Now,  Stevens,  give  me  your  account 
again." 

Stevens  did  so,  telling  only  the  occurrence 
in  the  play-room,  and  omitting  all  that  went 
before.     Then  Mr.  Haverill  said, — 

''  Redmond,  is  this  true  ? " 

*'  True,  as  far  as  it  goes,"  answered  Jack 
languidly. 
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'*  As  far  as  it  goes  ?     What  else  is  there  ?  " 

Then  Jack  remembered  his  promise  to 
Brady.  He  felt  instinctively  that  if  he  ac- 
cused Stevens,  the  latter  would  at  once  im- 
plicate Brady.  He  had  roused  himself  to 
speak,  but  at  this  thought,  folded  his  arms 
with  a  long  breath,  and  settled  down  into 
silence. 

"  I  am  waiting,  Redmond,"  impatiently 
from  IMr.  Haverill. 

No  answer. 

*'  Stevens,"  turning  angrily  to  the  other, 
''  have  you  told  me  all  the  truth  concern- 
ing this  affair  ? " 

*'  Why,  yes,  sir,"  with  an  injured  expres- 
sion ;  ''you  heard  it  yourself." 

Jack  turned  around  on  his  enemy  with 
eyes  blazing  so,  that  Mr.  Haverill  involun- 
tarily leaned  forward  to  interpose  between 
them  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  his  late  fit 
of  passion,  and  its  result,  rushed  over  the 
boy  with  this  brief  flash  of  it.  He  shud- 
dered, and  grew  pale. 

Mr.  Haverill,  watching  him,  was  puzzled. 
His  quick  perception  divined  something 
back  of   all    this,   and,  though   prejudiced 
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against  Jack,  neither  did  he  altogether  trust 
Stevens.     He  spoke  to  Jack  quite  gently. 

*'  My  boy,  Stevens  was  very  unkind  to 
sneer  at  you  as  he  did,  but  that  is  no  excuse 
for  such  an  attack  as  you  made  upon  him. 
Less  fury  than  yours  has  made  many  a  man 
a  murderer.  You  might  have  had  some- 
thing in  your  hand  that  would  have  killed 
Snesham,  striking  where  it  did.  The  slate 
itself,  with  an  inch's  difference,  would  prob- 
ably have  destroyed  the  sight  of  an  eye.  As 
it  is,  both  Stevens  and  Snesham  will  carry  the 
scars  you  have  given  them  through  life." 

'^Killed  his  friend  in  a  fit  of  temper!" 
The  words  seemed  burned  into  Jack's  brain. 
With  a  low  groan  and  a  sob,  he  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand. 

''  Go  down  to  Miner's  drugstore,  Stevens," 
said  Mr.  Haverill,  "and  have  that  cut  at- 
tended to.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  about 
your  share  in  this,  but  must  believe  you  till 
I  have  more  reason  for  doubting  your  word." 
After  Stevens  had  gone,  he  turned  again  to 
Jack.  ''Now,  Redmond, "still  speaking  kindly, 
''  you  consider  me  unfriendly  to  you,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  tell  me  honestly,  do  you  or   do 
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you  not  deserve  punishment  for  what  you 
have  done  ? " 

''  It 's  all  right,  Mr.  Haverill,"  replied  Jack 
in  low  tones.  ''I  deserve  it.  1 11  take  any- 
thing ;  it  won't  be  unjust,  only " 

He  stopped,  and  Mr.  Haverill,  after  wait- 
ing a  moment,  said  to  him  :  "I  know  some- 
thing of  a  boy's  feeling  in  such  matters. 
You  may  think  it  dishonorable  and  tale- 
bearing to  report  any  previous  occurrence 
that  had  irritated  you.  It  certainly  will  not 
be,  since  I,  as  your  principal,  desire  you  to 
do  so.  Though  nothing  can  excuse  such  a 
fearful  burst  of  temper,  you  may  have 
had  some  previous  provocation  that  should 
lessen  the  severity  of  your  punishment." 

Silence  on  Jack's  part. 

Mr.  Haverill  tried  another  tack. 

"  Has  anything  of  the  kind  happened 
within  school  limits  ?  " 

This  was  replied  to  by  a  faint,  "  Yes,  sir." 

"Then,  Redmond,"  with  decision,  "  I  com- 
mand you  to  tell  me." 

If  the  seal  of  eternal  silence  had  been  set 
on  Jack's  lips,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  rigid  than  they  were. 
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Mr.  Haverill  rose  and  stood  before  him, 
perfectly  astonished  at  such  unparalleled 
obstinacy. 

*'  Do  you  know  what  the  result  will  be, 
if  you  continue  to  defy  my  authority  ?  " 

With  an  effort  Jack  answered,  ''  I  suppose 
I  shall  be  expelled." 

"Exactly."  After  another  pause,  "Have 
you  still  nothing  to  say  to  me  ? " 

Jack's  "  No,  sir,"  was  scarcely  audible. 

Mr.  Haverill  sat  down  again  in  despair. 
"  I  do  not  know  why  I  do  not  order  you  to 
leave  at  once,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  will  give 
you  another  chance.  Get  your  books  and 
go  to  Miss  Moore's  room.  I  send  you  to 
this  lower  grade  partly  as  a  punishment  for 
what  you  have  done,  partly  to  give  you  time  to 
think  over  your  defiance  of  me.  If  by  Fri- 
day afternoon  you  still  refuse  to  obey,  and  I 
discover  no  good  reason  for  your  refusal, 
you  know  the  consequences  ;  and  if  you 
leave  before  that  time,  I  shall  consider  you 
as  expelled,  and  notify  the  superintendent 
and  the  other  schools." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

POOR  JACK 

Jack  rose,  and  with  a  slow  step — how  un- 
like his  usual  firm  tread  ! — went  to  his  class- 
room. 

"  Mr.  Haverill  has  sent  me  to  the  Eighth," 
he  told  Miss  Allen  ;  and,  answering  quietly 
that  he  was  well,  for  she  was  startled  by  his 
looks,  he  gathered  his  books  together. 

*'  Come  to  me  at  noon,  Redmond,"  said 
his  teacher,  anxious  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  knew  before  noon,  however  ; 
Wilson  had  been  late  also,  and  at  the  morn- 
ing recess  poured  forth  excitedly  the  w^hole 
scene  in  the  play-room. 

*'  Oh,  the  unhappy  boy  !  "  thought  Miss 
Allen,  and  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Haverill,  who 
continued  the  recital  through  the  conversa- 
tion we  have  given,  winding  up  with,  "That 

is    the    most    passionate,    obstinate    fellow 
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I  ever  saw.  In  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  been  more  perplexed  than  by  his 
action  in  the  matter." 

Mr.  Haverill  questioned  Snesham  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  affair,  but  Snesham  had 
just  been  hurriedly  passing  through  the 
play-room  on  an  errand  for  Mr.  Nellis,  and 
knew  even  less  than  Mr.  Haverill. 

*'  I  am  only  certain,  sir,"  he  said,  deter- 
mined to  defend  his  friend  as  far  as  possible, 
"that  there  must  have  been  something  be- 
sides what  Stevens  says  to  rouse  Jack  like  that. 
He  has  been  trying  to  control  himself  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  am  sure  so  slight  a  thing 
would  never  have  upset  him." 

*'  Your  friend's  temper  is  very  uncertain 
at  any  time,"  dryly  remarked  the  principal, 
and  he  dismissed  the  Senior,  who  was  as 
much  perplexed  and  a  good  deal  more  wor- 
ried than  was  Mr.  Haverill  himself. 

At  noon  came  Jack,  so  utterly  downcast 
that  Miss  Allen  could  have  cried. 

''  It  is  all  bad  enough,"  he  said  sadly, 
"but  the  worst  is— Will.  I  shall  never  for- 
get how  he  looked  leaning  against  the  wall 
so  white,  with  that  gash  in  his  face,  catching 
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his  breath  hard,  and  to  know  that  I  had 
done  it.  Miss  Allen,  do  you  remember 
what  you  told  me  about  Alexander  ?  If 
anything  had  happened  to  Will,  I  'd  never 
have  been  satisfied  to  have  them  only  hang 
me. 

"I  do  n't  care  what  Mr.  Haverill  does  ; 
whether  he  sends  me  to  the  Primary,  whips 
me,  expels  me — there  is  n't  anything  too  bad 
for  a  fellow  that  has  done  what  I  have — after 
all  Will's  kindness.  I  did  n't  mean  to  hit 
him,  to  be  sure,  but  that  would  n't  have 
brought  him  to  life  again,  if  I  had  killed 
him,  or  given  him  back  his  sight,  if  the  slate 
had  struck  his  eye.  I  knew  I  had  a  hot 
temper,  but  always  thought  I  could  hold  it 
under  easy  enough  if  I  cared  to  ;  and  now 
to  feel  that  after  all  my  trying  it  gets 
away  w^ith  me — makes  me  do  a  thing  like 
that—  " 

Here  a  preliminary  tap  announced  Snesh- 
am,  well-decorated  with  court-plaster. 

"  I  can  only  stop  a  minute,  but  wanted  to 
see  this  individual." 

Jack's  head  went  down  on  his  desk  at 
sight  of  his  friend,  but  Will  appropriated 
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half  his  seat,  and  the  blond  head  went  down 
by  the  side  of  the  brown  one. 

''  Look  here,  old  man,  do  n't  you  sup- 
pose I  know  you  'd  give  one  of  those  big 
brown  eyes  if  you  could  rub  this  little  cut 
out  ?  And  do  you  suppose  I  care  two  cents 
for  such  a  scratch  as  that  ?  Hush  up,  now," 
as  Jack  uttered  some  inarticulate  word.  *'  If 
you  do  n't  stop  thinking  about  it,  I  '11  take 
you  out  into  the  vacant  lot  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  give  you  a  worse  thrashing  than 
you  gave  Stevens." 

''  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  would," 
groaned  Jack. 

The  Senior  rose,  and  stood  as  if  consider- 
ing the  matter,  but  with  one  hand  still  rest- 
ing affectionately  on  Jack's  head.  '*!  do  n't 
really  believe  I  can  take  time  this  noon,"  he 
remarked  reflectively,  "but  guess  I  '11  find  a 
chance  to  oblige  you  some  day."  And  with 
a  friendly  tweak  of  Redmond's  ear,  he  was 
gone. 

Miss  Allen  then  spoke  encouragingly  to 
the  boy.  She  called  to  his  remembrance 
how  well  he  had  controlled  himself  for  some 
time,  and  urged  him  to  hold  fast. 
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*'  It  is  a  hard  struggle,  but  you  will  con- 
quer, Jack,  never  fear.  Great  things  are 
promised  to  them  that  endure." 

He  listened  patiently  but  not  hopefully. 
"  I  mean  it  shall  be  the  last  time.  I  11  try 
hard  for  it,  anyway,"  he  answered  gravely. 
"  I  know  now  how  I  Ve  got  to  watch  myself 
all  the  while,  and  never  let  go.  But  my 
chances  for  promotion  and  college  are  all 
gone." 

**  Why,  no.  Jack  ;  you  have  only  to  tell  Mr. 
Haverill  what  he  asks." 

"  Miss  Allen,  I  'd  have  to  break  a  promise 
if  I  did  that,  and  I  've  never  done  that  yet," 
he  added  proudly. 

''  Is  it  a  promise  made  to  a  friend,  Jack  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  with  some  of  the  old  scorn  ; 
"  I  do  n't  have  such  friends,  but  a  promise 
is  a  promise  ;  friend  or  enemy,  it  's  all  the 


same." 


''  He  cannot  be  wicked  enough  to  remain 
silent  then ;  but  if  he  does  n't  speak,  John, 
you  surely  ought  to." 

"I  can't,  Miss  Allen,"  and  here  he  re- 
mained firm  ;  no  persuasion  of  hers  could 
move  him. 
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Snesham,  on  leaving  their  room,  had  not 
latched  the  door.  It  swung  open,  and  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  door  which  was  at 
the  head  of  the  opposite  stairway  was  also 
open.  Miss  Allen  was  surprised  to  see  a 
number  of  little  boys,  evidently  from  the 
Primary  department,  coming  down-stairs 
from  the  floor  above. 

The  fifth  floor  contained  only  book  and 
store  rooms  ;  but  when  she  called  Jack's 
attention  to  the  fact,  he  remembered  that 
carpenters  were  at  work  making  changes  in 
several  of  the  primary  class-rooms  ;  and  that 
he  had  heard  the  janitor  say  that  they 
would  have  to  get  one  of  the  book  rooms 
ready  for  a  class,  as  there  were  two  grades 
out  in  the  assembly-room  already.  When 
Redmond  had  gone  away,  a  little  comforted 
and  less  despairing.  Miss  Allen  joined  her 
fellow  teachers. 

**  Let  us  go  up  and  call  on  Miss  Have- 
rill,"  proposed  Miss  Levering.  ''  Her  class 
has  been  sent  up-stairs  for  a  few  days,  and 
I  have  never  been  on  the  fifth  floor." 

Neither    had  the   others,   their   ambition 

for    climbing    being    entirely   satisfied   by 
17 
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the  time  they  reached  their  own  department. 
With  some  jesting  over  their  experience, 
and  wishes  that  the  building  were  furnished 
with  elevators,  they  mounted  to  the  upper 
floor,  and  w^ere  smilingly  welcomed  by  Miss 
Haverill  to  her  "  eagle's  nest." 

She  was  a  pretty,  frail-looking  girl,  totally 
unlike  the  stately  principal.  She  had  been 
teaching  only  a  short  time,  and  declared, 
laughing,  that  it  frightened  her  to  think  of 
attempting  to  govern  such  great  fellows  as 
those  she  saw  coming  out  of  the  male 
department. 

"  How  do  you  like  your  new  quarters  ? " 
Miss  Levering  asked. 

"Very  well,  after  I  have  reached  them," 
was  the  reply  ;  **  but  it  is  tiresome  enough 
climbing  all  these  stairs.  The  boys  and  I 
are  quite  out  of  breath  by  the  time  we  get 
up  here.  And  I  wondered  this  morning 
what  I  ever  should  do  if  any  accident 
happened  and  there  w^as  need  of  hurrying 
my  little  folks  down  these  four  flights  of 
stone  steps." 

*'  They  are  miserable  stairs  for  a  great 
school-building,"  said  Miss  Moore  ;  "  but  we 
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are  not  crowded  yet,  and  our  excellent  dis- 
cipline prevents  any  trouble  on  the  stairs." 

''  Yes  ;  but  up  here,  you  see,  I  cannot 
hear  any  of  our  bells,  and  sometimes  have 
to  guess  at  yours.  That  is  why  my  class 
went  down  so  late  this  noon.  However, 
we  are  to  have  our  own  room  Monday. 
And,  ladies,  my  view  is  much  finer  than 
yours ;  come  and  see,"  and  she  led  them  to 
the  window. 

They  praised  the  view,  but  declared  it 
scarcely  worth  a  daily  climb  of  four  flights 
of  stairs  ;  and  after  mutual  invitations  to 
return  and  repeat  their  call,  left  her. 

Snesham  walked  down  street  after  school 
with  Miss  Allen,  completely  roused  from  his 
usual  nonchalance.     He  even  forgot  to  drawl. 

'*  I  'd  shake  Jack  like  a  fit  of  the  ague  if  I 
thought  I  could  shake  it  out  of  him.  The 
stubborn  young  rascal  will  let  himself  be 
turned  out  neck  and  crop  to  shield  some 
scamp  not  fit  to  black  his  boots.  Oh,  I 
know  John  Redmond !  He  's  given  his 
word,  and  thinks  he  must  stick  to  it  till  the 
last  dog  's  hung.  Won't  even  tell  me,  his 
old  uncle,"  with  an  injured  air  ;  then  with  a 
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sudden  change  to  real  boyish  feehng,  ''  I 
can't  help  being  proud  of  the  beggar  for 
standing  up  to  his  word,  though." 

''  Yes,  he  has  evidently  given  a  promise 
to  be  silent.  Can't  you  guess  to  whom— to 
Stevens  ? " 

''  No,"  said  the  Senior  positively  ;  ''  he 
told  me  that  much,  for  I  asked  him  point- 
blank  ;  but  not  another  syllable  could  I  get 
out  of  him.  Shut  me  up  too  ;  turned  on  me 
with,  'Will,  yon  would  n't  if  you  were  in 
my  place.'  Told  him  if  it  was  to  help 
some  cowardly,  contemptible,  six-for-a-cent, 
meaner-than-dirt,  good-for-nothing " 

*'  Snesham  ;  Snesham  ;  hush  !  " 

"Ape,  that  I  would,  too,"  continued 
Snesham,  very  warm.  "  No,  it  is  n't  Ste- 
vens. He 's  a  sneak.  Evidently  knows, 
but  catch  him  risking  his  precious  self 
for  anybody  else.  It  's  some  third  party, 
and  my  only  hope  is  to  find  out  who  that 
is." 

Under  Snesham's  listless  manner  and 
lazy  nonsense  was  a  shrewd  brain,  and  those 
light,  heav>^-lidded  eyes  were  wonderfully 
quick-sighted.     He  proved  himself  a  pretty 
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good  detective,  and  came  to  Miss  Allen 
Thursday  noon  highly  excited.  Seeing 
by  his  countenance  that  he  had  made  a 
discovery,  she  sent  the  lads  who  were 
eating  in  the  class-room  to  finish  their 
lunches  down-stairs,  and  turned  eagerly  to 
Will. 

"  Miss  Allen,  I  believe  it  's  Brady,"  he 
declared.  "I  've  been  watching  the  fel- 
lows, to  see  if  any  of  them  acted  different- 
ly from  their  usual  way.  A  chap  carrying 
such  a  load  on  his  conscience  could  hardly 
be  just  like  himself.  I  began  to  notice  that 
Brady  slid  off  from  Jack's  vicinity  when- 
ever the  lad  came  near.  He  's  usually  into 
all  sorts  of  mischief  ;  keeps  Gray's  hands 
full  half  the  time,  but  has  been  like  a  lamb 
all  the  week.  This  morning  I  saw  him  and 
Stevens  talking  together  very  earnestly,  and 
as  I  came  up  Brady  made  himself  scarce. 
Stevens  met  me  brave  as  brass ;  said  *  Hello, 
Snesham.'  I  walked  up  within  six  inches 
of  him,  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eye,  and 
said  I,  '  Youngster,  I  am  a  peace-at-any- 
price-man  on  principle,  but  if  you  speak  to 
me  again  till  this  affair  of  Jacky  Redmond's 
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gets  a  little  plainer,  I  '11  take  the  starch  right 
out  of  you,  rules  or  no  rules." 

"  O  Snesham  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Allen, 
as  much  excited  as  he,  ''  do  tell  your  sus- 
picions to  Mr.  Haverill  !  " 

Snesham  looked  rather  awed.  "  I  'm 
afraid  the  General — beg  pardon,  Mr.  Hav- 
erill— would  think  Ninety's  discipline  ever- 
lastingly upset  if  /  went  to  him  with  suspi- 
cions about  this  business.  It  w^ould  be 
better  for  you  or  Mr.  Nellis." 

Miss  Allen  saw  the  force  of  this,  and 
went  at  once  to  Mr.  Nellis,  who  was  almost  as 
warm  a  friend  to  poor  Jack  as  she  herself. 
He,  nothing  loth,  went  to  the  principal. 

Mr.  Haverill  inquired  rather  sharply  his 
reasons  for  suspecting  Brady.  Mr.  Nellis 
spoke  of  Stevens  consulting  with  Brady, 
and  the  latter's  changed  conduct  and  evi- 
dent avoidance  of  Redmond.  Mr.  Haverill 
replied  that  the  boy's  fate  lay  in  his  own 
hands  ;  if  he  still  continued  his  defiant  obsti- 
nacy, it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  make 
any  effort  on  his  behalf ;  but  finally,  anxious 
himself  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  consented 
to  examine  Brady. 
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Before  those  awful  glasses  Brady  broke 
completely  down,  and  told  the  whole  story. 
What  followed  can  best  be  described  by 
Snesham.  The  class-room  occupied  by  the 
First  grade  was  near  the  principal's  desk 
and  the  transom  happened  to  be  open. 

"Mr.  Nellis  tried  to  keep  our  minds  and 
his  own  on  the  lesson,"  said  Snesham  ; 
*'  but  I  noticed  he  didn't  shut  the  transom," 
chuckHng,  '*  and  presently  he  just  gave  up 
trying,  and  we  listened  with  all  our  ears. 

**  Oh,  it  was  tremendous  !  Mr.  Haverill 
poured  hot  shot  into  Brady  about  his  mean- 
ness in  bothering  Jack  first,  and  his  unutter- 
able meanness  in  letting  him  suffer,  simply 
that  he,  Brady,  might  be  kept  from  the  result 
of  his  own  disorder  ;  playing  on  the  gener- 
osity and  good  faith  of  a  schoolmate  to  shield 
himself.  Oh,  he  just  shriveled  James  right 
up  !  I  could  3,ciu3lly  feel  him  grow  smaller  ; 
know  his  clothes  are  loose  for  him  to-night, 
and  should  n't  wonder  if  it  took  a  microscope 
to  find  him  in  the  morning.  And,"  with  a 
twinkle,  *'we  shan't  be  able  to  find  Stevens 
with  two  microscopes." 

"What  did  he  say  to  Stevens  ? " 
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"  Only  that  he  had  no  words  to  express 
his  opinion  of  him.  Told  him  he  could  take 
his  choice  :  either  make  up  his  mind  to  tell 
the  whole  story,  and  apologize  to  Jack  be- 
fore the  department  or  leave  school  at  once 
without  being  publicly  expelled." 

*'  And  he  decided " 

*'  To  leave,"  said  Snesham.     "  Hurrah  !  " 

Then  he  sat  down  and  looked  penitent. 
*'  That  isn't  just  the  right  way  to  look  at  it,  is 
it?  I  '11  have  to  confess  I  have  n't  had  the 
right  sort  of  feeling  about  those  fellows  from 
the  start." 

*'  Nor  I,  Will,"  said  Miss  Allen. 

Snesham  rubbed  his  hands  through  his 
hair.  "  I  forgot,"  he  said,  starting  up.  "  We 
of  the  First  are  pledged  to  silence  for  the 
present,  and  Mr.  Haverill  would  like  to  see 
you  a  few  moments." 

Mr.  Haverill  in  fewer  words  told  the 
same  story,  adding  at  its  close,  *'  I  shall  say 
nothing  to  Redmond  to-day  "—it  was  now 
afternoon  recess.  "  He  needs  the  punish- 
ment of  the  lower  grade  for  his  passion  ;  he  is 
still  defying  my  authority,  and  though  I  look 
upon  his  action  in  a  different  light,  for  I  re- 
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cognize  the  fact  that  it  proceeds  from  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  honor,  yet  I  am  anxious  to 
see  if  he  will  persist  in  his  silence  to  the  last 
moment." 

Poor  Jack  !  Sitting  so  discouraged  and 
disheartened  in  Miss  Moore's  room,  coming 
with  a  pitiful  determination  day  after  day, 
certain  that  the  result  would  be  expulsion, 
yet  feeling  he  ought  to  bear  it  all  as  an 
expiation  for  what  he  had  done,  I  thought 
then,  I  think  still,  it  was  hard  to  leave  you 
so.     But  Jack's  time  was  coming — fast. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A    HERO 

Friday  morning  Mr.  Haverill  entered 
Miss  Allen's  room  with  his  hands  full  of  pa- 
pers. The  boys'  hearts  stood  still  ;  a  fate- 
ful day  had  arrived  for  the  Seventh.  The 
examinations  were  about  to  begin. 

"Are  all  your  class  present?"  he  in- 
quired ;  and  she  answered  that  they  were, 
with  the  exception  of  Redmond. 

"  Send  for  him,"  was  the  brief  re- 
joinder ;  and  John  soon  came. 

Mr.  Haverill  looked  at  him  closely  as  he 
entered ;  then  went  up  and  put  his  hand 
on  the  lad's  shoulder.  **  Have  you  nothing 
to  say  to  me,  Redmond  ? "  he  asked  kindly. 

Very  quietly,  as  if  there    were    nothing 

else  possible  to  do.  Jack  replied  in  a  firm 

tone,  lifting  his  sad  eyes  to  the  principal's 

face  :  "  No,  sir." 
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A  short  pause  followed.  "  Take  your 
place  and  let  me  see  what  kind  of  work 
you  can  do,"  said  the  principal. 

A  faint  hope  came  into  Jack's  face,  but 
dismay    soon    succeeded. 

"  Mr.  Haverill,"  he  said,  "  I  Ve  lost  a 
week's  review  with  my  class. 

''Whose  fault  is  that,  Redmond?"  de- 
manded  Mr.   Haverill. 

Jack  dropped  his  head  without  response. 

After  placing  some  problems  upon  the 
blackboard,  the  principal  strolled  through 
the  room,  watching  the  work  going  on  at  the 
different  desks,  but  glancing  oftenest  at 
the  brown  head  on  Miss  Allen's  right. 
He  stopped  finally  to  look  at  the  rear 
windows.  Miss  Allen  thought  he  started 
slightly,  and  then  seemed  to  look  intently 
down  for  a  few  moments  ;  but  presently 
turning,  he  walked  leisurely  back  to  her 
table,  and  saying,  *'  Let  them  go  on  with 
this  work  for  the  present,"  he  excused  him- 
self and  left  the  room. 

Miss  Allen  then  became  conscious  that 
there  was  considerable  noise  going  on  out- 
side, and  almost  thought  she  heard  cries  ; 
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but  they  were  too  far  up  to  hear  dis- 
tinctly with  closed  windows,  nor  did  she 
like  to  go  back  and  look  out  for  fear  of 
disturbing  her  class.  Most  of  the  boys 
were  nearly  through  their  work  by  this 
time ;  some,  who  had  finished,  were  getting 
impatient,  and  beginning  to  notice  the 
noise  outside.  Just  then  the  vice-principal 
entered. 

"Lads  of  the  Seventh,  lay  aside  your 
work  for  the  present ;  take  your  hats  and 
lunches.  You  are  to  be  dismissed  now  till 
afternoon.  All  go  quickly  and  quietly  out 
of  the  yard  and  home." 

As  it  was  only  a  little  past  eleven,  the 
class  heard  the  order  with  surprise,  but 
began  promptly  obeying  it.  As  the  vice- 
principal  turned  to  go  he  said  to  Miss 
Allen,  in  a  low  whisper,  unheeded  in  the 
slight  bustle  of  preparation,  except  by  the 
lad  on  her  right:  ''The  building  in  our 
rear  is  on  fire." 

On  fire  !  Miss  Allen  thought  of  the  sev- 
enteen hundred  children — the  narrow,  wind- 
ing stairways — and  felt  herself  grow  faint. 

But  her  bell  rang.     She  gave  the  com- 
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mand,  **  Rise  !  Face !  "  Their  door  flew 
open  simultaneously  with  the  others,  and 
there  stood  the  whole  department  as  usual 
before  entering  the  assembly-room ;  teach- 
ers a  little  pale,  classes  looking  surprised 
at  the  change,  but  in  perfect  order.  Even 
Miss  Moore  was  in  her  accustomed  place 
at  the  piano,  Mr.  Nellis  standing  by  her. 

How  Miss  Allen  blessed  the  daily  drill 
and  strict  discipline  that  had  sometimes 
seemed  irksome  !  The  only  departure  from 
the  ordinary  method  was  that,  instead  of 
marching  about  the  room,  the  classes  were 
ordered  to  pass  directly  down-stairs. 

Mr.  Haverill  was  not  present :  Miss  Allen 
afterward  learned  that  he  and  Mr.  Brent, 
the  first  assistant,  were  overlooking  the 
dismissal  of  the  other  departments,  and 
attending  to  the  rapid  clearing  of  the  play- 
room as  the  children  poured  into  it. 

The  lower  classes  passed  out  first.  The 
two  Ninth  grades  had  already  gone ;  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  were  preparing  to  fol- 
low, when  Mrs.  May  happened  to  glance 
through  a  rear  window  as  a  tongue  of  flame 
shot  past  it. 
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Ninety  was  beginning  to  blaze.  She  had 
been  trembling  from  the  first  ;  this  sight 
scattered  her  little  presence  of  mind. 
With  a  terrific  scream,  she  ran  through  the 
assembly-room,  shrieking,  "  Fire  !     Fire  ! " 

The  Sixth,  never  under  good  control, 
was  completely  demoralized.  In  a  dis- 
orderly crowd,  they  tore  out  of  their  room, 
despite  the  efforts  of  teachers  standing 
near  to  stop  them,  rushed  upon  the  narrow 
stairway,  already  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ing Eighth,  and  in  less  time  than  I  can 
write  it,  were  piled  in  a  struggling  mass  at 
the  foot  of  the  second  flight. 

Quick  as  thought,  Mr.  Nellis  sprang  from 
the  platform,  and  threw  open  the  doors  of 
the  main  entrance. 

'^This  way,  Fifth,"  he  called. 

Fifth,  startled  by  the  uproar,  was  at 
first  inclined  to  break  ranks,  but  their 
teacher,  quietly  repeating  Mr.  Nellis'  or- 
der, led  them  herself  to  the  door  and  they 
obediently  followed.  The  Fourth  came 
marching  steadily  from  the  opposite  side. 
There  w^as  little  danger  of  crowding  those 
wide  front  stairs. 
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Third,  Second,  First  followed  with  equal 
steadiness.  The  Seventh  had  gone  quietly 
down  the  eastern  passage,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  disorderly  Sixth,  that  great 
building  was  cleared  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand children,  without  undue  haste  or 
accident,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from 
sounding  the  first  bell. 

As  the  Seventh  left  their  room.  Miss  Allen 
felt  a  touch  on  her  arm,  and  turning  saw 
Redmond. 

"  Miss  Allen,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  do  you 
suppose  they  have  thought  to  send  word  to 
Miss  Haverill  ?  You  know  she  has  no  bell 
up  there." 

"  Hurry,  Jack,  and  see  !" 

He  flew  across  the  room  and  up  the 
stairs  on  the  lower  flight  and  landing  of 
which  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  were  still  strug- 
gling and  screaming. 

Having  seen  the  other  pupils  down  the 
front  way,  Mr.  Nellis  hurried  to  the  eastern 
stairway,  followed  by  several  members  of  his 
class,  Snesham  among  them.  Mr.  Haverill, 
Mr.  Brent  and  the  janitor  were  already  at 
the  lower  side  of  the  frantic  throng,  striving 
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to  keep  those  standing  quiet  till  they  could 
get  out  the  fallen  ones,  who  were  in  danger 
of  being  killed,  if  some  were  not  already 
so. 

As  Mr.  Nellis  ran  out  on  the  landing, 
he  saw  several  little  frightened  faces  looking 
around  the  passage-w^all  above.  In  a  flash, 
he  remembered  the  primary  grade,  sent  up 
a  few  days  before,  and  his  first  thought 
was  that  they  would  be  mixed  up  in  the 
groaning  crowd  below  before  he  could  pre- 
vent it. 

''  Miss  Haverill !  Miss  Haverill ! "  he  called  ; 
but  it  was  not  Miss  Haverill's  voice  that 
shouted  back,  ''What  is  it,  Mr.  Nelhs  ?" 

''Who 'sup  there?" 

"  I,  sir,"  a  boy's  face  glanced  down — "  Red- 
mond of  the  Seventh." 

"  Keep  those  children  back,  Jack,  a  few 
minutes,  till  w^e  get  these  stairs  clear." 

There  was  no  reply,  but  the  little  fright- 
ened faces  disappeared.  One  by  one,  the 
still  struggling  mass  below  were  separated 
and  hurried  from  helper  to  helper  till  they 
were  safely  outside.  A  number  were 
severely  bruised  ;  three   were   so  badly  in- 
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Jured  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  them 
out.  The  stairs  were  clear — none  too  soon, 
for  the  brick  walls  were  getting  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  smoke  was  filling  the  passage. 

Wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow 
Mr.  Nellis  called:  "Now,  Redmond,  send 
the  children  down,"  and  down  they  came, 
poor  little  fellows,  crying  bitterly.  Miss 
Allen  counted  them  as  she  hurried  them 
through  the  large  room,  wondering  that 
Mr.  Nellis  kept  them  back  so  long,  when 
they  could  have  gone  this  way  before  ;  but 
in  the  excitement  he  had  not  thought.  It 
seemed  a  long  while  until  the  last  one,  fifty- 
six  in  all — Miss  Haverill  had  told  them  the 
number  the  day  they  called — was  safely  out 
down  the  stairs,  the  teachers  following. 

Mr.  Nellis  called,  ''  Quick  now,  Redmond," 
and  supposing  he  heard  the  boy  coming, 
gave  a  hasty  glance  through  the  back  rooms 
where  the  woodwork  was  already  on  fire, 
and  finding  them  empty,  hastened  out,  half- 
strangled  with  smoke. 

When  Jack  reached  Miss  Haverill's  room 

he  found  everything  in  confusion.     She  was 

lying  back  in  her  chair,  fainting  from  fear 
18 
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and  excitement,  the  children  gathered  round 
her,  frightened  and  crying. 

How  that  boy  of  fifteen  managed  to  keep 
them  back  till  the  stairs  were  clear,  and  then 
send  them  orderly  down,  with  smoke  fill- 
ing the  room,  the  roar  of  the  conflagration 
growing  louder,  and  sparks  falling  from 
the  burning  window-sashes — it  is  hard  to  tell. 
His  strong  will  and  stubborn  courage  stood 
him  in  good  stead  here. 

When  they  were  gone,  he  went  to  Miss 
Haverill,  who  seemed  to  be  reviving  a  little. 
Jack  was  large  and  strong  for  his  age  ;  Miss 
Haverill  was  slight  and  frail.  He  half 
dragged,  half-carried  her  to  the  large  room, 
where  she  managed  to  stand  up,  leaning  on 
him  for  support,  and  blindly,  dizzily,  they 
strove  to  reach  the  door  through  the  thick- 
ening smoke. 

When  Mr.  Nellis  reached  the  pavement, 
the  fire  department  were  on  hand  in  force. 
Their  first  attempts  had  been  addressed  to 
the  building  in  the  rear.  One  engine  was 
pouring  streams  of  water  upon  the  blazing 
pile,  others  were  arriving.  Firemen  and 
policemen  were    ordering  the  crowd  back 
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from  the  dangerous  vicinity.  The  foreman 
met  the  vice-principal  with  the  hasty  ques- 
tion, "  All  out  from  above  ?  " 

''  All  out,"  was  the  reply,  and  then  Mr. 
Haverill  caught  hold  of  him. 

"Where  did  all  these  children  come  from 
that  have  just  passed  out?" 

'^  From  your  daughter's  room  on  the  fifth 
floor." 

*'  My  daughter'' s  room ! "  Mr.  Haverill 
stood  as  if  stunned.  '*I  had  forgotten. 
Where  is  she  ?  " 

*'  She  must  have  gone  out.  I  called  her 
name,  and  was  answ^ered  by  one  of  the  boys 
of  the  Seventh.  I  do  n't  know  how  he  got 
there.     She  must  have  gone." 

Yet  even  as  he  spoke,  a  reflection  of  the 
fear  expressed  in  her  father's  face  crossed 
his  own  mind.  He  remembered  that  had 
she  started  since  the  alarm,  he  must  have 
seen  her.     And  where  was  Jack  ? 

Both  gentlemen  turned  and  ran  back 
toward  the  entrance.  A  fireman  stopped 
them. 

^' Can't  go  in,  gents,  everybody's  out." 

"  We  have   reason  to  believe,"  said  Mr. 
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Nellis  hurriedly,  ''  that  one  of  the  teachers  is 
still  there." 

The  man  started.  "Somebody  in  there! 
Where?  Quick!" 

*'  Back  room — fifth  story,"  came  from  Mr. 
Nellis.     Mr.  Haverill  could  not  speak. 

"Back  room?  too  late — rear's  all  afire. 
I  '11  try  it  though,"  and  he  rushed  through 
the  entrance,  followed  by  the  others. 

Two  figures  were  faltering  down  the  main 
stairway — Jack  Redmond,  coatless,  stagger- 
ing through  the  smoke,  but  upholding  and 
guiding  Miss  Haverill,  who,  with  Jack's  coat 
thrown  over  her  shoulders  to  protect  her 
from  the  sparks,  and  leaning  upon  the  lad, 
could  scarcely  drag  her  feet  from  one  step 
to  the  other. 

With  a  bound  up  the  stairs  Mr.  Haverill 
caught  his  daughter,  the  fireman  seized 
Redmond,  and  they  reached  the  open  air,  as 
shouts  from  the  rear  announced  that  the 
fire  was  at  last  under  control. 


The  Rescue. 
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Three  weeks  after,  they  were  back  in 
Ninety.  The  rear  class-rooms  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  but  temporary  repairs 
had  been  made,  sufficient  to  render  the 
building  habitable  until  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. The  Primary  department  was  accom- 
modated with  quarters  in  a  public  hall, 
some  blocks  away,  and  the  Grammar  classes, 
that  had  been  burnt  out  took  possession  of 
the  Primary's  front  rooms. 

The  story  of  Jack's  action  did  not  get  Lato 
the  papers;  it  was  not  even  wholly  known 
among  his  schoolmates  till  some  time  after. 
He  himself  said  nothing  about  it  unless 
questioned.  Mr.  Nellis  gave  him  a  few 
words  of  praise  one  day. 

'*  And  he  actually  looked  at  me  as  if  sur- 
prised, Miss  Allen.     I  do  n't  believe  the  boy 
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thinks  he  could  have  done  otherwise  !  The 
fact  that  he  might  have  left  Miss  Haverill 
and  looked  out  for  himself,  does  n't  seem 
to  have  entered  his  mind." 

His  teacher  was  anxious  to  hear  Jack's 
own  account,  but  he  told  her  very  briefly, 
and  finished  by  saying,  ''  I  'm  getting  tired 
of  the  whole  business.  Miss  Allen.  I  had 
to  tell  Mr.  Haverill  and  Miss  Haverill  and 
Mr.  Nellis,  and  I  Ve  got  so  I  feel  like  run- 
ning whenever  any  of  the  teachers  come 
round.  I  do  n't  see  what  there  is  to  make 
a  fuss  over  ;  there  was  n't  anything  else  to  do. 
Miss  Haverill  said  she  should  think  I  'd  feel 
proud  about  it.  Do  n't  see  any  use  in  being 
proud  of  a  thing  you  can't  help." 

To  a  question  as  to  whether  he  did  not 
feel  afraid,  "  I  did  n't  have  time  to  think 
about  it.  Of  course  I  knew  we  must  get 
away  as  quick  as  we  could.  Miss  Allen," 
earnestly,  ''  there  was  n't  any  of  it  half  so 
hard  as  going  down  to  Miss  Wagner's  room 
that  morning,  or  remembering  what  I  did 
in  the  play-room."  He  could  not  refer  to 
that  last  yet  without  a  quiver. 

Mr.  Haverill  had   called  at  Jack's  board- 
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ing-place  the  next  day,  and  there  listened 
to  his  account. 

''Looked  at  me  so  oddly  a  long  while,  and 
asked  me  if  I  knew  what  I  had  done.  I 
supposed  he  meant  about  going  on  the  west 
stairway,  and  told  him  I  only  thought  Miss 
Haverill  ought  to  know  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then  he  laughed,  but  it  seemed  to  choke 
him  ;  and  when  I  asked  if  I  must  consider 
myself  expelled,  he  put  both  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  and  said,  "  Jack,  my  boy,  come 
back  to  Ninety  next  week.  We  11  consider 
this  expulsion  indefinitely  postponed.  And 
some  way.  Miss  Allen,  do  you  know,  I 
do  n't  believe  he  dislikes  me  any  more." 

Miss  Allen  coughed.  ''What  doesSnesh- 
am  say  to  all  this.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Will  ?  oh !  Now  I  wonder  who  told 
Will?"  thoughtfully.  "  I  did  n't.  Oh,  all 
sorts  of  things.  Hugged  me  first  :  then 
patted  me  on  the  head,  and  said  he  be- 
lieved I  'd  make  almost  as  good  a  fireman  as  I 
would  a  mule.  And  when  I  told  him  what 
I  said  to  Mr.  Haverill  about  the  west  stair- 
way, and  being  expelled,  he  just  rolled  me 
on  the  floor,  lay  down  by  me  and  laughed 
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himself  most  to  pieces.  I  can't  half  make 
Will  out,  but  I  always  know  he  's  my 
friend." 

Little  more  was  said  to  Jack  then.  Boys 
are  not  apt  to  make  heroes  of  each  other, 
and  he  turned  away  so  shortly  with,  "Do  n't 
fuss  ! "  from  any  expression  of  admiration, 
that  the  few  who  did  know  soon  stopped 
making  any. 

The  teachers,  however,  held  several  con- 
sultations, in  which  Mr.  Haverill  bore  a  pro- 
minent part  ;  and  the  First  grade,  getting 
an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on  through 
Snesham,  asked  the  privilege  of  assisting. 
Thenceforward  their  interested  faces  were 
frequently  present  at  the  consultations,  and 
Jack  complained  that  the  Firsts  were  too 
sociable  ;  they  kept  his  shoulders  fairly 
lame  with  friendly  slaps. 

The  examinations  were  at  last  over.  On 
the  following  day,  lists  for  promotion  would 
be  read  from  the  desk  after  opening  ex- 
ercises. Of  course  there  was  much  excite- 
ment and  anticipation,  and  some  regret,  for 
the  boys,  though  ambitious  to  take  the 
higher  grades,  yet  generally  hated  to  leave 
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their  old  teachers.  The  Seventh,  almost  to 
a  boy,  had  been  groaning  that  day  because 
Miss  Allen  was  not  to  go  with  them. 

"  Nice-looking  crowd  we  '11  be  after  three 
weeks  under  Mrs.  May,"  grumbled  Eagle- 
son.  ''And  I  s'pose  if  the  school  catches 
fire  again,  we  shan't  know  any  better  than 
to  roll  over  each  other  down-stairs,  just  as 
Sixes  did." 

*'  Remember,  Seventh's  honor  will  be 
Sixth's  honor  now,"  Miss  Allen  said  cheer- 
ily. "You  will  change  your  number,  but 
not  your  character,  I  hope.  There  's  no 
reason  why  Seventh's  gentlemen  should  be- 
come Sixth's  roughs." 

Jack  stayed  after  the  others  had  gone. 
And  Miss  Allen  learned  for  the  first  time 
how  strong  was  the  regard  the  boy  felt  for 
her. 

"  I  may  have  to  stay  back  altogether. 
There  was  no  hope  of  the  Fifth  after  that 
fuss  with  Stevens,  and  I  'm  not  at  all  sure  of 
the  other  now ;  but  I  begin  to  believe  I  'd 
almost  as  lief  do  it  since  you  are  not  going 
with  us.  And  I  want  to  thank  you  now, 
Miss  Allen,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me— 
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most  of  all  for  that  time  you  persuaded  me 
not  to  leave  school.  Mr.  Haverill  has  n't 
shaken  hands  with  me  yet,  nor  said  he  was 
mistaken,"  laughing;  "but  I  think  he  feels 
differently,  and  maybe  he  '11  do  it  after  I 
get  into  the  Sixth." 

''  Excuse  me  for  interrupting,"  said 
Snesham,  poking  his  blond  head  in  at  the 
door,  *'  but  Mac  is  doing  some  wooden 
swearing  out  here  with  his  broom  and  the 
benches.  Miss  Allen,  you  '11  soon  be  in  the 
condition  of  that  neat  housekeeper,  who  '  lay 
down  and  died  and  was  covered  with  dirt.' 
Did  n't  I  hear  somebody  say  Sixth  ?  Jack 
Redmond,  you  '11  no  more  take  the  Sixth  to- 
morrow than  I  shall." 

"  Much  you  know  about  it,"  said  Jack. 
"  Good  night.  Miss  Allen." 

"  John,"  said  Snesham,  pinning  him  by 
his  elbows  against  the  wall,  "you  are  going 
to  be  disappointed.  I  want  to  prepare  3^ou. 
There  is  no  possible  chance  of  your  getting 
into  the  Sixth.  Miss  Allen  knows  it  as  well 
as  I  do." 

Jack  looked  inquiringly  at  his  teacher. 
"  Courage !  courage  !  "  she  said,  smiling  at 
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him  and  shaking  her  head  at  Snesham, 
whose  eyes  were  dancing,  though  his  face 
was  grave.  ''These  First  Graders  don't 
know  everything,  Jack." 

**  Well,  I  can  stand  it,  I  guess,  with  you  to 
help  me,"  with  a  bright  look  back  at  her, 
and  they  went  off  together,  Snesham  pausing 
to  throw  his  cap  in  the  air  behind  Jack's 
back  and  to  shake  his  fist  at  his  unconscious 
friend — contradictory  movements,  that  did 
not  puzzle  Miss  Allen  in  the  least. 

For  the  last  time  the  classes  stood  in 
their  old  rooms  next  morning.  The  Seventh 
would  be  the  Seventh  no  longer  when  it 
returned.  Miss  Allen  felt  her  eyes  fill  as 
she  glanced  down  the  line  she  had  been  so 
proud  of.  On  the  platform  with  Mr.  Hav- 
erill  sat  a  small  gentleman,  with  white  hair 
and  blue  eyes  as  keen  as  Mr.  Haverill's  gray 
ones,  whom  the  boys  regarded  with  awe. 

He  was  City-Superintendent  Kendall,  a  for- 
midable personage  to  their  youthful  minds. 
Miss  Allen  had  sent  Jack  through  the  large 
room  just  before  the  opening  of  school,  and, 
as  he  passed,  Mr.  Haverill,  calling  him,  said, 
**  This   is  young    Redmond,   Mr.  Kendall," 
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and  Mr.  Kendall,  with  a  pleasant  look,  tak- 
ing Jack's  hand,  replied,  "  Is  it,  indeed  ?  I 
am  very  glad  to  know  Master  Redmond." 

Two  of  the  trustees,  sitting  on  the  other 
side,  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with 
him  also,  saying  much  the  same  thing,  all 
puzzling  Jack  considerably.  Mr.  Haverill, 
noticing  this,  said,  smiling  to  the  others, 
"  He  does  n't  realize  it  in  the  least."  Then 
they  all  smiled  at  him  very  kindly  again,  and 
Mr.  Haverill  sent  him  back. 

The  music  began.  Tramp  !  tramp ! 
tramp  !  The  marching  files  passed  out  to 
their  places  in  beautiful  order.  The  usual 
Scripture  reading  and  hymn  were  soon  over, 
and  Mr.  Haverill  rose  with  his  lists,  bring- 
ing all  hearts  but  those  of  the  First  grade, 
who  would  go  to  college  in  a  few  weeks,  up 
into  their  owners'  mouths. 

"  From  the  Second  to  the  First,"  read  Mr. 
Haverill,  and  finally,  ''  from  the  Seventh  to 
the  Sixth,"  a  long  list,  all  but  four  or  five  of 
the  class,  but  Jack's  name  was  not  among 
them. 

His  face  settled  so  that  Miss  Allen  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  him ;  but  he  suddenly 
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folded  his  arms,  and  looked  up  at  her  with 
a  brave  smile.  She  did  not  see  him  very 
plainly  for  a  few  moments. 

The  lists  were  finished  ;  there  was  a  pause, 
a  movement  of  expectation  ;  then  Mr.  Hav- 
erill's  voice  in  its  clearest  tones  : 

"  Will  John  Redmond  please  step  this 
way? 

John  started,  and  looked  again  at  Miss 
Allen,  who  nodded  encouragingly.  With  an 
effort  he  rose,  and  straight  as  ever,  but  with 
changing  color,  walked  up  to  the  platform. 

''  Up  here,  John,"  and  the  boy  stepped  up 
beside  him  on  the  spot  from  which  he  had 
been  ordered  back  the  first  morning  of  his 
coming  to  Ninety.  Their  glances  met ;  how 
different  the  expression  ! 

*'  Master  Redmond,"  Mr.  Haverill  said, 
speaking  to  the  school,  but  still  looking  at 
Jack,  *'  has  been  learning  a  hard  and  ne- 
cessary lesson  this  term — one  not  found 
in  books  ;  the  need  of  self-control,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  it.  He  failed  not  long 
ago — it  might  have  cost  him  dear.  As  it 
was,  his  repentance  was  bitter,  and  punish- 
ment severe. 
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**  Owing  to  circumstances  connected  with 
that  failure,  very  discreditable  to  a  former 
member  of  this  department,  John  did  not 
have  the  chance  due  him  at  examination. 
But  because  otherwise  his  standing  in 
scholarship  and  order  through  the  term 
have  been  of  the  highest,  Redmond  of  the 
Seventh  is  promoted  to  the  Fifth." 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  applause.  It 
ceased  suddenly — there  was  more  to  come. 

Mr.  Haverill  lifted  from  the  desk  some- 
thing golden,  shining,  star-shaped,  attached 
by  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  a  small  scarfpin. 

Jack  looked  at  it  wonderingly,  till  Mr. 
Haverill  turned  tow^ard  him  with  it  in  his 
hand.  Then  the  meaning  of  it  all  came  to 
Jack  at  once.  Blushing  furiously,  he  turned 
to  rush  from  the  platform,  but  Mr.  Nellis 
with  outstretched  arms  checked  him. 

*'  You  all  remember  the  fire  here  last 
month,"  said  the  Principal,  holding  up  the 
medal  that  the  whole  department  might  see 
it.  ''You  do  not  all  know  what  this  boy  did 
at  that  time  ;  what  presence  of  mind  and 
manly  courage  he  showed.  I  have  more 
reason  to  remember  it  than  any  one  else." 
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Here  glancing  down  at  Jack,  there  came  to 
Mr.  Haverill's  recollection  that  boyish  fig- 
ure on  the  smoky  stairway.  His  speech 
reached  an  abrupt  but  very  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

"  John  Redmond,  I  have  been  mistaken 
in  you  from  the  first,"  and  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand. 

Mr.  Kendall's  eyes  were  moist,  but  he 
began  clapping  his  hands ;  the  trustees 
blew  their  noses,  and  followed  suit ;  the 
teachers  joined  in,  and  Mr.  Nellis  turned 
the  departmental  discipline  completely  over 
by  leading  off  in  a  sounding  cheer  for 
'*  Redmond  of  the  Fifth." 

How  Ninety's  walls  rang ! 

Ten  years  passed  by.  Redmond  of  the 
Fifth  became  Redmond  of  the  Fourth, 
Third,  Second,  First,  and  finally  Redmond 
of  Harvard.  Then  one  day.  Miss  Allen — 
Mrs.  Nellis  now — and  her  husband  entered 
their  parlor  to  receive  some  callers — two 
tall  young  men. 

"  Why,  this  chap  belongs  to  me  ! "  cried 
Mr.  Nellis,  greeting  one  of  them  cordially. 
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*'  And  this  one  to  me!"  said  his  wife, 
shaking  hands  warmly  with  her    property. 

Will  Snesham  and  John  Redmond,  friends 
still — to  be  friends  all  their  lives.  The 
former  was  very  little  changed,  his  blue 
eyes  with  their  heavy  lids  were  as  full  of 
lazy  mischief  as  ever ;  even  the  slight  drawl 
of  his  school-days  was  unaffected  by  the 
hurry  our  young  Americans  get  into  sooner 
or  later.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  a  great 
weekly.  Mr.  Nellis  knew  of  him  as  a 
*' rising  young  journalist," — "  going  up  like 
a  rocket  and  coming  down  like  the  stick" 
interpolated  Snesham. 

But  John — his  former  teacher  could  not 
look  at  him  enough.  The  same  brown  eyes 
— but  what  a  different  expression !  genial, 
kind,  almost  merry.  The  same  air  of 
strength  and  determination,  but  not  a  trace 
of  the  old  hardness  and  impatience.  He 
had  reached  a  true  Christian  manhood — 
somewhat  of  the  *'  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ." 

He  was  planning  to  go  as  home  mission- 
ary to  the  frontier. 

Mrs.    Nellis   could    scarcely    credit    the 
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change.  His  going  away,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  nearly  two  inches  the  taller,  were 
bewailed  by  Snesham  in  such  fashion,  that 
you  could  hardly  tell  which  troubled  him 
tne  most. 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  with  him  after  all,  I 
expect,"  he  said,  as  they  rose  to  go,  laying 
nis  arm  affectionately  on  his  friend's  broad 
shoulder.  ^'  What  will  become  of  him 
without  my  counsel?  It  affects  him  as  it 
always  did,  Mrs.  Nellis,  like  water  on  a 
duck's  back  ;  but  then  he  might  miss  the 
gentle  refreshment.  I  feel  like  punctuating 
it  sometimes  by  the  thrashing  I  promised 
him  so  long  ago,  only  that  might  prove  a 
sort  of  boomerang  now." 

*'  He  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  you 
in  size,"  laughed  Mr.  Nellis. 

*'  Bigger,  but  not  wiser,"  returned  Snesh- 
am. *'  I  have  three  years  the  start  of  him 
in  experience  and  mean  to  keep  it.  Look 
at  him,  Mrs.  Nellis.  Remember  the  pains 
you  and  I  took  with  this  fellow !  Think  of 
the  quarts  of  good  advice  I  've  poured  over 
him,  and  this  is  the  result ! " 

*'  Not  all  thrown  away,  Will,"  said  John, 
19 
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smiling  down  with  earnest  affection  on  h^s 
friend  and  his  quondam  teacher,  whose  hand 
he  was  holding  in  a  warm  clasp.  *'  Neither 
your  memory  nor  that  of  Mrs.  Nellis  can 
hold  half  of  what  mine  does  of  your  kind- 
ness to  me  !  Whatever  I  may  be,  whatever 
I  may  do  of  worth,  will  be  largely  owing  to 
you  both,  and  the  hard  lesson  you  helped 
me  learn  when  I  was  *  Redmond  ot  the 
Seventh'." 

THE   END. 


